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Correspondence 

In  the  list  below  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
to  whom  inquiries  of  various  types  should  be  sent.  The  post 
office  address  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the 
College  and  financial  arrangements  of  students  should  be 
addressed  to  The  President  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  halls  of 
residence  as  well  as  inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work 
of  students,  their  withdrawal  from  College,  leaves  of 
absence,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Dean  of  the  College. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  College  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Assistant  Treasurer.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  "Publicity. 

Requests  from  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Registrar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae 
Representative  living  near  their  home  should  consult 
pages  88-91  for  the  address. 


College  Calendar 

ACADEMIC  YEAR— 1944-45 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-11:00  A.M., 

Monday,  September  18 

Freshman  Orientation  Program September  18-20 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M., 

Tuesday,  September  19 

Opening  of  74th  Academic  Year Wednesday,  September  20 

Thanksgiving  Holiday.. ..from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  29 

to  8 :30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  4 
Christmas  Recess from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  20 

to  8 :30  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  4 

Mid-Year  Examinations January  22-27 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  January  31 

Spring  Recess from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  28 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  April  12 

Final  Examinations Friday,  June  1-Friday,  June  8 

Commencement Monday,  June   1 1 

ACADEMIC  YEAR— 1945-46 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-11:00  A.M., 

Tuesday,  September  18 

Freshman  Orientation  Program September  18  and  19 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M., 

Wednesday,  September  19 

Opening  of  75th  Academic  Year Thursday,  September  20 

Thanksgiving  Holiday.. ..from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  28 

to  8 :30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  3 
Christmas  Recess from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  19 

to  8 :30  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  3 

Mid-Year  Examinations January  21-26 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  January  30 

Spring  Recess from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  27 

to  8 :30  A.M.,  Thursday,  April  1 1 

Final  Examinations Friday,  May  31-Friday,  June  7 

Commencement Monday,  June  10 

All  dates  in  this  catalogue  are  subject  to  change  if  circumstances  demand  it. 


Board  of  Trustees 

OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh Treasurer 

MEMBERS 

Term  Expires  1945 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 

Mrs.  John  R.  McCune  Herbert  L.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1946 

Arthur  E.  Braun  Mrs.  George  Wilmer  Martin 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips  Gwilym  A.  Price 

Alexander  C.  Robinson 

Term  Expires  1947 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  John  H.  Ricketson,  III 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 
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Administration 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Herbert  L.  Spencer,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D Dean 

Hanna  Gunderman,  M.Ed Assistant  Treasurer 

*Josephine  Campbell,  A.B Field  Representative 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D Director  of  Publicity 

Alice  E.  Hansen,  M.Ed Librarian 

Joan  C.  Myers,  A.B Registrar 

#  Rachel  Kirk,  A.B Acting  Field  Representative 

Helen  Y.  Long,  A.B.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Sylvia  W.  Geegan,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Lillian  M.  McFetridge,  A.B Secretary  of  Admissions 


Faculty 


Herbert  L.  Spencer President 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
A.M..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean 

A.B.,  Smith  College ;  A.M.,  L.H.D. ,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English 
A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and 

Head  of  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College ;  A.M.,  Smith  College 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

*On  military  leave. 
#First  semester. 


FACULTY 7 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Edward  W.  Montgomery Professor  of  Sociology  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Economics 
A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

•^Margaret  Robb Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College ;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa ; 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Phyllis  Cook  Martin Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Laberta  Dysart Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Helene  Welker Assistant  Professor  of  Music  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 

New  York  City;  graduate  study  with  Ernest  Hutchescn,  Harold  Bauer, 

and  Lazare  Levy  in  Paris 

Lillie  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elizabeth  Piel Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens. .Assistant  Professor  of  French 
B.S.,  Cours  Louis  Marin,  Paris;  Certificat  Pedagogique,  Paris; 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne;  A.M.  Hamline  University 

Ruth  Eleanor  Staples Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  M.  Seitz Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Wilson  College 

John  W.  May Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 


*On  leave  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson.... Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and 

Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

School  of  Drama,  Yale  University 

Donald  F.  Smith Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

tRALPH  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;  studied  under  Hageman 
and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached  with  Jean  deReszke 

fViviAN  M.  Rand Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

N.  R.  High  Moor Lecturer  in  Religious  Education 

B.L.,  M.A.,  Kenyon  College;  D.D.,  Bexley  Theological  Seminary 

Harold  L.  Holbrook Lecturer  in  Education  and  Director 

of  the  Adjustment  Institute 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

fSAMUEL  Rosenberg Instructor  in  Applied  Art 

National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology;  First  Honor,  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh 

^Eleanor  J.  Graham Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College ;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

*Marion  E.  Laskey Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

IBernice  Austin Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  Northwestern  University,  pupil  of  Emil  Liebling 

^Carroll  C.  Arnold Instructor  in  Speech 

A.B.,  Sioux  Falls  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

fGEORGE  B.  Kimberly Instructor  in  Stagecraft 

Assistant  Professor,  Technical  Director,  Department  of  Drama, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Dorothy  J.  Ayers Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Margaret  Jean  Maclachlan... .Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College 

fPart  time  only. 

JOn  military  leave. 

*On  leave  with  the  American  Red  Cross. 


FACULTY  9 


Lois  E.  Kramer Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Graduate  Assistant,  University  of  Minnesota 

fHELENE  Roelofs  Gill Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  Hope  College ;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan ;  University  of 

Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Certifiee  de  l'Universite  de  Paris; 

Sorbonne,  Paris 

IElizabeth  Kimberly Instructor  in  Speech 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

*Jo  Hailey  Cotton Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas 
M.A.,  Columbia  University 

tjEANNE  F.  Dickey Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Briarcliff  Junior  College 

Annabelle  B.  Horn Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

fHowARD  L.  Ralston Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Muskingum  College ;  Member  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Organists  of  the  New  York  University  Branch 

fR.  Clifton  Daniel Instructor  in  Radio 

Radio  Station  WCAE 

Florence  Franklin  Shirley Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Janis  M.  Stewart Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Ohio  University 

Helen-Jean  Moore Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

#Anne  Stainback  Cummings Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  Hollins  College 
Graduate  Assistant,  Duke  University 

fMiCHAEL  V.  Ference Instructor  in  Arts  and  Crafts 

B.S.,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 
M.S.,  Duquesne  University 

IMabel  B.  Newcomer Instructor  in  Spanish 

Syracuse  University;  Sorbonne,  Paris 

*On  leave  of  absence,  1944-1945. 

fPart  time  only. 

#Substituting  for  Miss  Kramer — first  semester  only. 
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INancy  Duff  Greenwood Instructor  in  Modern  Dancing 

B.S.,  Lake  Erie  College 

*Elizabeth  Stadtlander Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,   Pennsylvania   College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

*Edla  N.  Heinz Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 

Louise  M.  Carlson Principal  and  Director  of  Nurses 

B.S.,  Simmons  College 
R.N.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Florence  Young Director  of  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota 
R.N.,  University  of  Michigan  Hospital 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Chester  C.  O'Neil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  Book  Store 

Irene  D.  Ferguson,  M.D College  Physician 

Marion  M.  Benn House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Cora  Ingham  Baldwin,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Mrs.  Earl  Park House  Director,  Andrew  Mellon  Hall 

Roberta  L.  Geissinger Librarian,  P.C.W.  Film  Service 

Virginia  Unkovich,  B.S Assistant  Accountant 

Helen  Elder,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Mrs.  Spencer  P.  Howell House  Director,  Fickes  Hall 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.B.,  A.M House  Director,  Dysart  Hall 

With  the  exception  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  and  the  Assistant 
Treasurer,  the  names  in  each  group  are  arranged  in  order  of  appoint- 
ment. 

fPart  time  only. 
*Second  Semester. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 11 

Standing  Committees 

FACULTY 
Admissions — Dean  Marks,  Mr.  Kinder,   Miss  McFetridge,   Miss 

Myers,  Miss  Geegan. 
Advisory — The  President,  the  Dean,  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 

Mr.   Montgomery,   Mrs.  Martin,   Mrs.   Shupp,   Miss  Calkins, 

Miss  Ayers. 
Chapel — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Mr.  Ralston, 

Mrs.  Shupp,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Miss  McFetridge,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Curriculum — Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  Rand,  Mr.  Wallace, 

Mrs.  Seitz,  Miss  Welker,   Miss  Kramer,   Miss  Stewart,   Mr. 

Kinder,  Dean  Marks  and  President  Spencer,  ex  officio. 
Honors    Board — Dean   Marks,    Mr.    Doxsee,    Miss   Dysart,    Mr. 

Wallace,  Mrs.  Owens. 
Liberal  Arts — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Calkins,  Miss  Piel,  Miss  Welker, 

Mr.  Smith. 
Library — Mrs.   Hansen,   Mrs.   Owens,   Mrs.   Shirley,   Mr.   May, 

Miss  Moore. 
Public  Events — Dean  Marks,   Miss  Welker,   Miss  Gunderman, 

Mrs.  Spencer,  Miss  Maclachlan,  Mrs.  Dickey,  Mrs.  Greenwood, 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Kimberly,  Mr.  Kimberly,  Miss  Held. 
Publications — Mrs.  Shupp,  Miss  McFetridge,  Miss  Moore,  Dean 

Marks,  Miss  Ayers. 
Scholarship — Dean  Marks,  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Moore, 

Mrs.  Rand,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Gill,  Miss  Myers  (ex  officio), 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  Miss  Staples. 

FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council — President  Spencer,  Dean  Marks,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Student  membership: 
President  and  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Student 
Government  Association,  Presidents  of  Woodland  Hall  and 
Andrew  Mellon  Hall  and  Fickes  Hall  and  Dysart  Hall,  Class 
Presidents,  President  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, President  of  the  Athletic  Association,  Editors  of  The 
Arrow. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum — Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs. 
Rand,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Seitz,  Miss  Welker,  Miss  Kramer, 
Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Kinder,  Dean  Marks,  President  Spencer. 
Student  membership :  A  senior  chairman  and  one  member  chosen 
from  each  of  the  four  classes. 
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THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  one  of  the  long-established 
colleges  whose  reputation  and  tradition  are  based  on  the  conception  of 
education  known  as  "liberal  arts."  This  type  of  education  has  high 
standards,  and  to  hold  a  degree  either  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science  is  evidence  that  one  has  successfully  completed  a  course  of 
study  in  a  wide  field  of  cultural  and  intellectual  subjects. 

The  liberal  arts  college  is  not  a  trade  school ;  nor  is  it  a  university 
where  degrees  are  given  in  such  specialized  fields  as  engineering  and 
agriculture.  The  phrase  liberal  arts  refers,  rather,  to  a  course  of  study 
which  provides  the  broad  knowledge  and  mental  skill  essential  for  liv- 
ing vitally  and  responsibly  in  contemporary  society.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  fit  oneself  for  earning  a  living  at  a  liberal 
arts  college.  On  the  contrary,  a  course  at  such  a  college  is  indispensable 
background  for  many  types  of  professional  occupation. 

At  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  the  scholarly  objectives  of  the 
first  two  years,  called  the  Lower  Division,  are : 

1.  To  learn  how  to  study 

2.  To  acquire  a  wide  range  of  information 

3.  To  develop  social  and  artistic  appreciation 

4.  To  discover  individual  capacities  and  interests 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  known  as  the  Upper  Division,  the 
objectives  are: 

1.  To  learn  one  field  well  by  concentrating  in  a  major  interest. 

2.  To  give  opportunity  for  pre-professional  preparation. 

3.  To  give  a  general  college  education  to  those  students  who  do 
not  intend  continuing  their  education  in  graduate  school. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  a  small,  non-denominational  col- 
lege which  confers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  Because  it  is  a  small  college — its  student  body  is  limited  to 
350-400 — the  relationship  between  faculty  and  students  is  informal 
and  friendly.  The  majority  of  PCW  graduates  marry;  many  of  them 
marry  and  continue  at  the  same  time  in  some  type  of  professional  work. 
The  educational  purpose  of  the  College  is  therefore  two-fold :  to  pro- 
vide all  its  students  with  the  wide  interests  and  basic  knowledge  which 
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will  be  helpful  to  them  as  cultural  leaders  of  their  families  and  of  their 
communities;  and  also  to  provide  pre-professional  training  in  certain 
fields  for  those  who  wish  or  need  to  earn  their  own  living.  For  further 
information  on  pre-professional  training  at  PCW,  we  refer  to  our 
bulletin  Careers  of  Distinction,  in  which  we  have  listed  the  combina- 
tions of  courses  we  recommend  as  background  for  later  training  in 
some  forty  professions. 

HISTORY 

The  College  was  founded  December  1869,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  then  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  PCW  has  since  become  non-denomi- 
national. The  motto  of  the  College  is  "That  our  daughters  may  be  as 
cornerstones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 

All  college  activities  originally  took  place  in  Berry  Hall,  the  resi- 
dence of  George  A.  Berry  which  was  purchased  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1870.  It  housed  the  laboratories,  library,  classrooms,  offices, 
and  was  also  the  home  of  resident  students  and  teachers.  The  college 
property  now  comprises  eleven  buildings  and  grounds  of  twenty-two 
acres,  with  several  new  buildings  in  prospect  when  materials  are  avail- 
able after  the  war. 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  situated  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  residential  part  of 
Pittsburgh,  near  the  East  Liberty  and  Squirrel  Hill  districts.  Trains 
from  the  east  stop  at  the  East  Liberty  station  which  is  approximately  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  college.  Students  arriving  from  the  west 
come  into  the  Pennsylvania  station,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  or 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all  of  which  are  in  the  downtown  part  of  the 
city.  A  taxicab  makes  the  trip  to  the  college  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

BUILDINGS 

Berry  Hall  is  now  used  as  the  Administration  Building. 

Woodland  Hall,  a  modern,  fireproof  dormitory,  well  furnished, 
attractive  and  comfortable — housing  100  students — is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  campus,  overlooking  the  amphitheatre. 

James  Laughlin  Memorial  Library  was  opened  in  January  1932, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  faculty  and  student  needs. 
The  book  stacks  are  open  to  the  students  who  have  free  access  to  the 
twenty-eight  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  During  the  academic 
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year  the  library  is  open  from  eight  to  half  past  five,  and  also  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  evening,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday.  It 
is  open  from  eight  to  three  on  Saturday  and  from  two  to  five  on  Sunday. 

Louise  C.  Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  completed  in  January  1931, 
houses  the  departments  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  psychology. 
Each  department  has  laboratories,  preparation  rooms,  offices,  and 
lecture  rooms.  It  contains  a  large  science  library  and  seminar  room. 
The  equipment  throughout  is  the  most  modern  and  complete  obtain- 
able. 

Andrew  Mellon  Hall  was  given  to  the  College  by  Mr.  Paul 
Mellon  in  July,  1940,  and  was  first  occupied  by  the  College  in  De- 
cember of  that  year.  It  is  a  dignified  and  beautiful  mansion  contain- 
ing approximately  thirty  rooms,  a  thoroughly  equipped  swimming  pool 
of  the  regulation  size,  bowling  alleys,  a  recreation  room  and  student 
social  centers.  Here  also  are  rooms  for  the  classes  in  Home  Economics, 
for  the  Alumnae  Association,  the  Faculty  Club,  and  various  college 
organizations.  A  limited  number  of  resident  students  have  rooms  in 
this  hall. 

Fickes  Hall.  The  estate  of  the  late  Edwin  S.  Fickes  on  Woodland 
Road  was  added  to  the  campus  in  the  spring  of  1943  and  is  used  as  a 
dormitory. 

In  Dilworth  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings,  are  classrooms  and 
the  assembly  hall. 

The  Gymnasium  is  fitted  with  the  most  approved  modern  apparatus. 

Art  Center.  A  building  on  the  Mellon  Estate  has  been  remodelled 
and  thoroughly  equipped  to  serve  the  departments  of  music,  art,  and 
modern  dancing.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  recital  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  200,  suitable  for  small  recitals  and  for  classes  in 
modern  dance,  an  art  studio,  a  piano  studio,  and  theory  room.  On 
the  second  floor  are  voice  and  violin  studios  and  practice  rooms. 

The  President's  Home,  adjacent  to  Woodland  Hall,  plays  a  large 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

AFFILIATION 

The  College  is  included  in  the  accepted  list  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and  is  recognized  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Education. 
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TO  ENTER  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Students  who  are  interested  in  coming  to  PCW  should  write  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  for  an  application  blank.  Prospective  students  and 
their  parents  are  urged  to  visit  the  College.  Opportunity  is  given  in- 
terested high-school  seniors  and  juniors  to  attend  a  production  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  play  in  the  fall  and  Campus  Day  in  the  spring,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  with  the  campus  and  the  col- 
lege environment. 

There  is  no  official  "deadline"  for  filing  applications  but,  since  the 
dormitory  rooms  are  much  in  demand,  it  is  advisable  for  resident  stu- 
dents in  particular  to  apply  as  early  as  possible,  preferably  in  the  win- 
ter or  early  spring  before  they  wish  to  enter  college. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  explained  in  detail  on  p.  56.  Admis- 
sion procedure  is  to  be  found  on  p.  55.  In  general,  fifteen  entrance 
units  are  required,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  secondary  school,  and 
a  personal  interview  whenever  possible.  The  Committee  on  Admissions 
places  greater  emphasis  on  scholastic  aptitude,  the  quality  of  work 
done  in  preparation  and  the  evidence  of  the  secondary  school  record 
that  the  student  is  prepared  to  make  a  success  of  college  work,  than  on 
the  number  of  units  offered  in  a  specific  subject. 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

All  freshmen  are  requested  to  register  at  the  College  on  Tuesday 
morning,  September  18.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  will  be  given  over 
to  placement  tests  and  to  brief  talks  by  the  President,  Dean,  Librarian, 
and  student  officers  to  acquaint  them  with  P.C.W.  traditions  and 
ideals.  Opportunity  will  also  be  given  during  these  days  for  informal 
social  gatherings  with  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  hoped  that  with 
this  introduction  to  the  college  year  the  necessary  adjustments  will  be 
made  more  easily,  and  the  student  will  soon  feel  herself  a  responsible 
member  of  the  student  body. 
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ABOUT  COURSES 

Certain  definite  requirements  have  been  set  up  regarding  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  a  degree  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  in  order 
to  make  sure  as  far  as  possible  that  every  student  shall  have  had  a  lib- 
eral education.  These  requirements  have  a  two-fold  purpose :  to  ensure 
that  every  student  shall  distribute  her  work  over  a  number  of  subjects 
and  to  give  opportunity  for  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  in  one 
field.  Detailed  statements  of  these  requirements  will  be  found  on  p.  59 
and  should  be  carefully  read. 

The  freshman  will  receive  advice  upon  the  selection  of  courses  dur- 
ing Freshman  Week,  and  each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser  with 
whom  she  may  confer.  In  the  first  year  she  must  choose  one  course 
from  each  of  the  four  groups  (see  page  58..)  and  one  at  large;  in  the 
second  she  may  choose  one  course  from  each  of  three  groups  with  two 
at  large.  These  courses  must  include  Freshman  English  composition 
and  Speech,  a  year  of  laboratory  science,  and  two  years  of  physical  edu- 
cation. During  the  junior  and  senior  years  she  must  take  a  certain 
number  of  courses  in  her  major  field. 

Normally,  students  choose  their  majors  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  The  head  of  their  major  department  then  becomes  their  adviser. 
Requirements  for  majors  differ  with  departments;  these  requirements 
are  stated  in  the  description  of  courses  of  each  department. 

The  College  has  a  ruling  that  every  graduate  must  have  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  some  foreign  language,  but  it  does  not  insist  that 
this  proficiency  shall  necessarily  be  acquired  entirely  during  the  college 
course.  That  is,  no  student  is  required  to  take  a  specified  number  of 
courses  in  language,  but  she  must  pass  sometime  during  her  college 
course  a  language  reading  test.  As  a  general  thing,  the  student  takes 
two  years  of  language  in  college;  but  if  she  is  prepared  to  pass  the 
language  reading  test  in  her  freshman  year,  she  may  do  so,  and  will  be 
under  no  obligation  to  take  further  language  courses. 

A  degree  from  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is  proof  that  a 
student  has  done  something  more  than  to  take  a  specified  number  of 
courses  each  year  with  a  passing  grade.  She  must  attain  a  certain  qual- 
ity grade,  which  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  C  or  better;  she  must 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  some  other  language  than  her  own ;  she 
must  have  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  the  general  fields  of  science, 
social  studies  and  literature;  she  must  have  done  creditable  work  in  a 
somewhat  specialized  field. 
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COLLEGE  FINANCES 

Specific  information  concerning  fees,  tuition,  board,  etc.,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  may  be  found  on  pp.  72-76. 

Scholarships  are  available  for  students  who  have  a  high  academic 
record  from  secondary  school  and  who  can  show  evidence  that  financial 
aid  is  necessary.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  takes  the  attitude 
that  these  scholarships  are  an  honor  to  the  student  who  receives  them, 
but  since  only  a  limited  number  are  available  they  cannot  be  given  to 
those  whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  finance  their  college  work.  In 
addition  to  the  endowed  scholarships  listed  in  the  third  section  of  this 
catalogue,  there  are  numerous  part-tuition  scholarships  open  to  fresh- 
men who  meet  the  requirements  and  who  need  such  aid.  There  are  also 
loan  funds  which  have  been  established  by  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  other  organizations  from  which  a  student  may  borrow  in  case  of 
need,  and  there  are  a  number  of  opportunities  for  self  help  on  the 
campus. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  College  gives  careful  attention  to  vocational  guidance.  Students 
may  avail  themselves  of  vocational  interest  tests  early  in  the  college 
course  and  guidance  is  given  them  in  the  selection  of  courses  to  provide 
the  proper  background  for  specialized  work.  Speakers  representing 
various  professional  fields  are  secured  and  conferences  with  vocational 
experts  is  provided. 

The  College  also  gives  its  graduates  every  assistance  in  securing 
placement.  It  maintains  an  informal  vocational  service  which  has 
helped  a  large  proportion  of  recent  graduating  classes  to  make  con- 
tacts resulting  in  favorable  opportunities  for  employment.  It  assists 
graduates  of  previous  years  who  are  frequently  able  to  improve  their 
positions  through  the  recommendation  of  the  College.  Requests  from 
prospective  employers  who  express  a  preference  for  a  graduate  of 
P.C.W.  are  constantly  being  received,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
refer  to  them  the  best  qualified  of  our  students. 

Traditionally,  the  College  has  a  high  record  for  the  caliber  of  its 
teacher  training  program,  and  has  for  many  years  placed  its  graduates 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  Recently,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  for  kindergarten  and  nursery  school  teachers,  it 
has  expanded  its  program  in  Education  to  include  courses  which  meet 
the  State  requirements  for  training  such  teachers. 
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Courses  in  Secretarial  Training,  pre-Dietetics,  and  the  five-year 
course  in  Nursing  Education  offered  in  collaboration  with  Allegheny 
General  Hospital  provide  a  certain  amount  of  special  training  as  part 
of  the  general  liberal  arts  program. 

The  signal  success,  however,  of  the  numerous  graduates  who  have 
entered  professional  work  has  been  the  result  of  the  breadth  of  infor- 
mation, alertness  of  mind  and  quickness  of  thinking  which  the  College 
feels  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  liberal  arts  college  to  develop. 

OUTSIDE  THE  CURRICULUM 

In  a  small  college,  such  as  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  every 
young  woman  finds  her  place,  not  only  in  the  class  room  but  also  in 
the  campus  activities  which  are  known  as  extra-curricular.  Being  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  S.  G.  A.  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  an  editor 
of  the  P ennsylvanlan  or  the  Arrow,  a  member  of  the  Choral  or  the 
Instrumental  Ensemble,  or  chairman  of  the  Junior  Prom — all  these 
activities  develop  poise  and  social  ability  and  strengthen  college  friend- 
ships. Much  of  this  extra-curricular  work  is  also  good  executive  train- 
ing, and  frequently  students  who  are  applying  for  "jobs"  after  gradu- 
ation find  that  their  experience  in  PCW  organizations  is  definitely  an 
asset. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  student  body  is  organized  as  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, membership  in  which  is  automatic  upon  matriculation.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  College  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  this  organization.  It 
is  governed  by  the  Student  Government  Board  whose  members  are 
elected  by  the  student  body.  The  Board  is  represented  on  the  Faculty- 
Student  Council,  which  meets  to  consider  questions  relating  to  college 
activities  and  policies. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  has  an  active  place  in  the  life  of  the  students.  The 
association  is  fundamentally  both  a  religious  and  service  organization, 
with  activities  and  interests  so  varied  as  to  appeal  to  every  student.  The 
association  cooperates  with  welfare  agencies  in  the  city  and  contributes 
to  philanthropic  and  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Delegates 
are  sent  to  intercollegiate  conferences  and  an  active  part  is  taken  in 
all  work  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  religious  forces  of 
the  college  life.  A  chapel  service  each  week  is  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  Y.W.C.A. 
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The  Athletic  Association,  of  which  every  girl  in  College  is  a  mem- 
ber, offers  advantages  to  all  students.  Field  hockey,  archery,  rifle, 
horseback  riding,  golf,  volleyball,  basketball,  tennis,  baseball,  bad- 
minton, ping-pong,  swimming  and  bowling  are  offered.  Good  sports- 
manship and  "a  game  for  every  girl"  are  the  aims  of  the  association. 
Awards  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  college  year  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  athletics. 

The  Student  Activities  Council,  organized  to  take  the  place  of 
departmental  clubs,  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  student  activities. 
It  also  promotes  social  and  educational  projects  in  which  all  members 
of  the  student  body  may  participate.  Among  the  projects  of  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Council  for  the  year  1944-1945  were  a  Mock  Election, 
discussion  groups,  and  an  inter-class  play  contest  held  in  February. 

The  Chorus  and  the  Instrumental  Ensemble  are  student  organiza- 
tions whose  activities  are  described  under  the  work  of  the  Music 
Department. 

There  are  two  student  publications :  The  Pennsylvanian,  published 
annually,  a  pictorial  and  literary  summary  of  student  activities  and 
student  life;  and  The  Arroiu,  published  monthly,  which  combines  the 
features  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary  magazine.  All  students  may 
contribute  to  The  Arrow,  and  students  in  the  class  in  journalism  con- 
sider it  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the  journalistic  field. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  College  has  from  the  beginning  been  Christian  in  its  ideals. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian  college,  it  is  now  non-denominational  and 
welcomes  students  of  every  faith. 

Students  in  residence  are  expected  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  and  the  occasional  vesper  services  held  at  the  College  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

Chapel  services  are  held  regularly  during  the  week  with  the  Thurs- 
day morning  assembly  in  charge  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. A  limited  number  of  absences  from  these  exercises  is  permitted. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  College  emphasizes  social  life  as  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  It  makes  full  provision  for  varied  social  activities  ranging 
from  formal  receptions  to  the  most  informal  of  class  entertainments. 
A  number  of  dances,  teas,  and  other  social  functions  are  held  during 
the  year.  Hospitality  is  extended  to  both  men  and  women  students 
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from  neighboring  colleges  and  universities.  Resident  and  non-resident 
students  share  alike  in  the  social  life  of  the  College.  All  social  activi- 
ties have  of  course  been  greatly  simplified  during  the  war.  A  series 
of  informal  dances  are  held  for  college  students  in  Army  Training 
programs  in  the  city. 

The  College  provides  a  series  of  lectures  each  year  and  invites  men 
and  women  of  national  and  international  importance  to  speak.  Fre- 
quently, lecturers  are  invited  to  remain  at  the  College  for  several  days 
and  to  meet  students  and  faculty  in  classes  and  informal  groups.  Guests 
are  welcome  at  these  lectures. 

LECTURE  PROGRAM  1944-1945 

Louis  J.  Alber,  Newspaper  Correspondent  —  "Hitler  and  the 
Junkers". 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Bradfute,  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Third  Vice  President  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Voters'  League. 

Reverend  George  Arthur  Buttrick,  The  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City. 

Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin,  American  Poet. 

Murl  Deusing,  Naturalist-Lecturer,  Milwaukee  Public  Museum. 

Michael  M.  Dorizas,  Professor  of  Geography,  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  &  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education;  Former  Dean  of  Roberts  College,  Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Reverend  Bryan  S.  Green,  Rector  of  one  of  London's  best  known 
Anglican  churches ;  also  Aircraft  Defense  Chaplain. 

Philip  Noble,  World  Traveler  and  Expert  Photographer. 

The  Right  Reverend  Austin  Pardue,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh. 

Nelson  Sabin,  Baritone. 

Captain  John  Smith,  British  Army. 

Earle  Spicer,  Baritone. 

Col.  M.  Thomas  Tchou,  Former  Secretary  to  the  Generalissimo  of 
the  Chinese  Army,  General  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Dr.  Yatabe,  Japanese-American  Citizens'  League. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  in  the  Lower  Division  are  indicated  by 
numbers  under  100;  those  in  the  Upper  Division  by  numbers  over  100. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  1-2,  History  1-2 — 
are  year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  one  semester  of  such 
courses  except  with  special  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course  which  is  not 
elected  by  at  least  six  students.  It  furthermore  reserves  the  right  to 
make  any  changes  in  the  curriculum  made  necessary  by  war  conditions. 

Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  [  ]  are  given  in  alternate  years  and 
will  not  be  offered  in  1945-1946. 

Graduation  credits  are  indicated  in  terms  of  semester  hours  for  each 
course  listed  in  this  section. 

ART 

Samuel  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  Lecturer 

1.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  art  in  Italy,  the  North,  and  Spain  through  the  Renaissance.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  architecture,  and  painting  in  France,  England,  and  America  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  in  other  countries  from  the  Renaissance  on.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (3). 

5-6.  Drawing.  Basic  course,  giving  fundamentals  in  drawing  from 
still  life,  cast,  human  figure.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  various 
media,  such  as  charcoal,  pencil,  water-color,  oil,  and  tempera.  First 
semester  (1),  second  semester  (1).  Additional  fee. 

103-104.  Drawing.  Application  of  material  in  Drawing  5-6  to  com- 
position and  design.  Continued  sketching  from  figure  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  visual  memory.  First  semester  (1), 
second  semester  (1).  Prerequisite:  Drawing  5-6  or  its  equivalent. 
Additional  fee. 

Note:  Art  1  and  2  must  be  taken  in  order  to  receive  credit  for 
Drawing. 
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ASTRONOMY 

(See  Physical  Sciences) 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Martin  and  Dr.  Horn 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Biology:  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences, to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment ;  two  years  of  the  biology  seminar. 

Other  Sciences:  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  dependent  upon  the 
particular  field  of  biology  chosen. 

French  and  German :  A  reading  knowledge  is  recommended. 
All  laboratory  courses  numbered  above  100  consist  of  two  lectures  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

1-2.  General  Biology.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Martin. 
Biology  1  and  2  fulfill  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  study  of  personal  and  community  health,  accompa- 
nied by  visits  to  public  health  agencies  in  the  community.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  hour  review  of  literature,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

4.  Nature  Study.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one 
three-hour  field  trip  each  week.  Prerequisite :  Biology  1  and  2.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

102.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1  and  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Martin. 
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104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite :  Biol- 
ogy 1  and  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Martin. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  fundamental  character- 
istics of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2;  Chemistry  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  the  distribution  and 
economic  importance  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  105.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

107.  Histology.  The  study  of  animal  tissues.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1  and  2;  Biology  101  and  102  recommended.  First  semester  (4). 
Mrs.  Horn. 

108.  Histology  (advanced).  Prerequisite:  Biology  107.  Second 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

[109.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2. 
First  semester  (4).] 

[110.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2; 
Biology  101  and  102  recommended.  Second  semester  (4).] 

112.  Education  Concerning  Marriage.  Open  only  to  juniors 
and  seniors.  Three  discussions  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Martin. 

[113.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First 
semester  (4).] 

[114.  Human  Diseases.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Second 
semester  (4).] 

[115.  Horticulture.  History  and  principles  of  home  gardening. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).] 

117-118.  Biology  Seminar.  A  coordinating  course  in  preparation 
for  the  senior  comprehensive  examination  in  biology.  Required  of 
juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  1  hour  each  semester.  Biology 
Faculty. 

119-120.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semesters.  Credits  to  be 
arranged.  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Horn. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
student  must  complete  one  of  the  programs  stipulated  below. 

A.  Natural  Science  Major.  This  major  is  recommended  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 

1.  Two  years  each  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

2.  One  year  of  physics,  and  one  additional  year  of  either  biology 
or  chemistry,  or  one  year  of  astronomy. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  med- 
ical school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are  based  on 
the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating:  Chemistry 
1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4,  Biology  1-2, 
Biology  102. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by  the 
particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this  reason  it 
is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 


COOPERATIVE  COURSE  IN  TRAINING  FOR 
MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  cooperative  course  in 
medical  technology  with  the  Montefiore  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
course  consists  of  four  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  fol- 
lowed by  a  fifth  year  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital.  The  program  is 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical 
Technologists  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  Dur- 
ing her  four  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  the  student 
takes  Chemistry  1-2,  Chemistry  3-4,  Chemistry  105-106,  Physics  3-4, 
Biology  1-2,  Biology  105-106,  and  two  years  of  either  Chemistry  or 
Biology  seminar,  and  a  number  of  electives.  After  receiving  her  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree,  she  spends  twelve  months  at  the  Montefiore 
Hospital  taking  the  prescribed  curriculum.  Upon  satisfactorily  passing 
an  examination  given  by  the  Board  of  Registry,  she  is  registered  as  a 
Medical  Technologist  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
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CHEMISTRY 

(See  Physical  Sciences) 

ECONOMICS 

(See  Sociology) 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinder,  Dr.  Holbrook,  and  Mrs.  Cotton* 

Students  majoring  in  education  are  expected  to  take  in 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,  including 

Education  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  and  108. 
Psychology:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  aca- 
demic fields. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  ( 3 ) .  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education. 

(a)  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  2  credits. 

(b)  Teaching  reading:  The  application  of  principles  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis 
on  experience  as  the  approach.  2  credits. 

(c)  Teaching  the  social  studies:  Application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  The 
use  of  local  resources  and  excursions.  2  credits.  Mrs. 
Cotton. 

[5.  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School.  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the 


*Mrs.  Cotton  was  on  leave  of  absence  1944-1945.  Mr.  Michael  Ference  was  her 
substitute. 
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"whole  child"  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice.  Second 
semester  (2).] 

[6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world  pat- 
terns of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  resources.  The 
course  will  stress  both  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  present  this 
material  to  children.  Second  semester  (3).] 

7.  Kindergarten  and  Pre-Primary  Education.  Aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  progressive  education  for  the  four  and  five-year  old 
child.  Relation  of  the  nursery  school  to  the  kindergarten  is  shown 
through  a  continuous  curriculum.  Applications  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  selection  of  materials.  Observation  of  kindergarten  and 
pre-primary  teaching.  First  semester  ( 3 ) . 

8.  The  Activity  Program  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 
The  fundamental  principles  and  practical  experience  with  integrated 
activities  based  upon  literature,  dramatization,  music,  art,  and  nature 
study  at  kindergarten  level.  Observation  and  projects.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

[9.  The  Nursery  School.  The  development  of  the  nursery  school 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries ;  its  relation  to  modern  social 
conditions.  Criteria  for  judging  set-up,  staffing,  and  equipment  of 
nursery  schools.  Problems  of  habit  formation,  feeding,  general  pro- 
cedures. First  semester  (3).] 

[10.  Parent  Education.  Emphasis  on  parent-teacher  cooperation. 
Considerable  attention  to  home  problems  in  the  present  social  period. 
Psychological  applications.  Second  semester  (3).] 

[11-12.  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  course 
designed  to  give  students  practical  experience  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  school  and  summer  camps.  Acquaints 
the  student  with  various  materials  and  their  range  of  possibilities  in 
activities  involving  construction,  drawing,  design  and  color.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  2  hours  each  semester.] 

13-14.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  reading  course) 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of 
modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Conference 
method.  By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Limited  to  six  students. 
3  hours  each  semester. 
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101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  Laboratory  School 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  Director 
of  Practice  Teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guid- 
ance, extra-curricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and  critiques. 
First  semester  (9).  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests 
and  on  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of  means 
of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite :  Education  I.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
system.  Second  semester  (3).  Offered  when  elected  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students. 

[106.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of 
schools  and  education :  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures, 
reports.  Second  semester  (3).] 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teachers. 
Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student- 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  children. 
The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  reading,  followed 
by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr.  Kinder. 

110.  Visual-Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Occasional  trips.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

1 1 1-1 12.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and  forum 
discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and  psy- 
chology. 1  hour  each  semester.  Education  Faculty. 

113-114.  Mental  Hygiene.  Lectures,  group  discussions,  supple- 
mentary reading,  and  personal  application  of  mental  hygiene  under 
rational  controlled  conditions.  The  general  plan  of  the  course  will 
include  the  meaning  of  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  behavior  from 
hygiene  point  of  view,  disturbances,  biological  foundations  of  mental 
hygiene,  personality  variations,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  career. 
2  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Holbrook. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  FOR 
STATE  CERTIFICATION 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school  certifi- 
cation when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific  requirements  of 
that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Students 
are  recommended  for  certification  for  elementary  school  teaching  when 
they  have  completed  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements  for  the  col- 
lege provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teaching  are  18  semes- 
ter hours  including  Psychology  2,  Education  1  and  101.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  each  subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 
United  States  History  and  the  History  of  Pennsylvania  are  required 
for  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school  necessitates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  special  elementary  curriculum.  Students  interested  in 
the  teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  head  of  the  music  department 
during  the  freshman  year.  Those  considering  teaching  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  will  find  the  statement  in  Careers  of  Distinction  helpful. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service,  Teacher 
Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  No  enrollment  fee 
is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the 
bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrollment  and  circulars  containing  full  par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  positions  for 
those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive  the  teaching  cer- 
tificate. The  head  of  the  department  of  education  each  year  visits  the 
leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of 
possible  vacancies  in  the  schools. 

Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  teaching  positions,  who  wish 
the  help  of  the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate  with  the  department 
of  education.  All  those  knowing  of  teaching  vacancies  will  render  the 
College  a  service  by  sending  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 
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KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  offers  a  new  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  school.  The 
course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  schools  for  training 
in  this  field.  A  shortage  of  teachers  exists  everywhere  and  in  all  fields 
today ;  however,  the  shortage  is  more  acute  in  the  kindergarten-nursery 
field  than  in  other  areas.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  is  chiefly  in  urban 
centers.  Post-war  expansion  of  enrollments  in  the  kindergarten  will  in 
all  probability  make  this  field  increasingly  important. 

Graduates  of  the  four-year  Kindergarten-Nursery  School  Program 
will  receive  the  B.S.  degree  and  State  certification.  The  course  com- 
bines the  cultural  education  of  a  liberal  arts  college  with  the  vocational 
requirements  of  a  profession. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Doxsee,  Associate  Professor  Shupp, 
Miss  Moore  and  Mrs.  Rand 
English  1-2  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which 
admission  to  English  3-4  is  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment, to  freshmen  whose  preparatory  work  in  English  has  been  of 
especially  high  quality. 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  department,  exclusive  of  English  1-2, 
which  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the  major.  For  English  majors, 
English  5-6  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture. Eighteen  hours  shall  be  in  the  Upper  Division  and  shall  include 
at  least  two  courses  in  English  literature.  Courses  in  the  Upper  Divi- 
sion are  arranged  in  groups.  English  majors  must  elect  one  course  from 
each  of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C.  A  course  in  Group  D  is  recommended, 
together  with  courses  from  the  fields  of  history,  language,  philosophy, 
Greek  3-4  according  to  the  interest  of  the  student.  Election  is  to  be 
made  only  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 
Group  A.  Shakespeare 

Comparative  Drama 

Seventeenth  Century 
Group  B.  Chaucer 

Eighteenth  Century 

The  Novel 

Victorian  Literature 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry 
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Group  C.  General  Writing 
Creative  Writing 
Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing 

Group  D.  Contemporary  Poetry 
American  Literature 

1-2.  Freshman  Composition.  English  1-2  is  a  course  in  exposition; 
its  purpose  is  to  teach  students  to  evaluate  clearly  and  to  write  cor- 
rectly of  their  own  experiences  and  ideas.  English  1-2  and  Speech  1-2 
must  be  taken  concurrently  and  are  designed  to  supplement  one  an- 
other, to  emphasize  that  the  qualities  which  underlie  effective  speech 
and  effective  writing  are  the  same.  2  hours  each  semester.  Miss 
Moore,  Mrs.  Rand. 

Students  who  make  a  grade  of  D  in  the  second  semester  of  this 
course  must  carry  an  English  course  during  the  sophomore  year. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Primarily  for  sopho- 
mores; open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs. 
Shupp. 

101-102.  General  Writing.  Critical  theory;  evaluation  and  appre- 
ciation of  standard  and  contemporary  writings.  Practice  in  writing 
reviews,  criticisms,  appreciations.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Shupp. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Experimentation  with  various  types  of 
original  composition  such  as  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  type  of  writing  best  suited  to  the  ability  and 
preference  of  each  student.  Conferences  and  class  criticism.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Mrs.  Shupp. 

[107-108.  Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing.  First  semester, 
news  and  feature  writing,  newspaper  techniques  and  practice.  Second 
semester,  stories  and  feature  articles  slanted  toward  magazine  publi- 
cation. 3  hours  each  semester.] 

109.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  with  special  attention  to  the 
intellectual,  political,  and  social  movements  of  the  time.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Moore. 

110.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  significant  English 
poets  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Moore. 

[113-114.  Comparative  Drama.  Studies  in  the  development  of  the 
drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  3  hours  each  semester.] 
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115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
3  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Doxsee. 

[117.  Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  the  Canterbury  Tales; 
the  mediaeval  romance  and  other  sources.  First  semester  (3).] 

119-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Studies  in 
American  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Mr.  Doxsee. 

[121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussion,  and  reports.  3  hours  each 
semester.] 

[123-124.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  A  study  of  the  tem- 
per, prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  neo-classical  period  as 
shown  in  the  work  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Pope.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

[125-126.  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose.  The  first 
semester  will  be  a  study  of  the  innovations  of  Donne  and  Jonson  in 
poetry,  and  of  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes  in  prose. 
A  briefer  survey  of  Cavalier  and  religious  poetry  will  precede  the  study 
of  Milton  in  the  second  semester.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

129-130.  Shakespeare.  All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  read  and 
certain  of  them  are  studied  intensively.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Shupp. 

131-132.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  Preparation  for  the  Sen- 
ior Comprehensive  in  English.  1  hour  each  semester.  English 
Faculty. 
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FAMILY  LIVING 

(Ho?ne  Economics) 
Miss  Stewart 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  was  established  in  1941  with  headquarters  in  Andrew  Mellon 
Hall.  The  Department  offers  specific  preparation  for  work  in  Home 
and  Family  Living  and  Pre-Dietetics.  It  also  provides  broadly  human- 
istic training  in  the  practical  problems  of  food,  budget,  clothing, 
furnishings,  and  child  development  which  are  significant  for  every 
woman  who  is  to  be  a  home  maker. 

Students  majoring  in  Family  Living  are  expected  to  take  the  follow- 
ing Family  Living  courses,  beginning  in  the  sophomore  year:  1,  2,  3, 
4,  101,  102,  103,  104.  Other  courses  in  science,  psychology,  and  soci- 
ology will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Any  student  in  college  is  encouraged  to  elect  from  the  following 
courses  offered  by  the  department: 

1.  Personal  Clothing  Problems.  Grooming,  the  care  of  clothing, 
the  choice  and  use  of  color  and  design  in  relation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  college  girl.  First  semester  (3). 

Note:  A  student  may  schedule  one  semester's  work  in  the  area  of  clothing, 
only  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Selection  of  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Designed  to  develop 
judgment  in  clothing  selection,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  good 
workmanship  in  apparel ;  conservation  of  clothing ;  buying  aids ;  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics;  principles  of  garment  construction.  Prerequisite: 
Family  Living  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each 
week.  Second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  nutrition  as  they  in- 
fluence the  daily  choice  and  use  of  food  by  the  individual  and  the  fam- 
ily. Principles  and  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation.  Plan- 
ning, preparing,  and  serving  of  family  meals  in  wartime.  Two  lectures 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week.  3  hours  each  semester. 

101-102.  Child  Development.  The  factors  which  aid  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  The  daily  schedule,  food 
and  clothing  requirements,  desirable  habit  formation,  and  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  social  development.  Observation  and  experience  in  guiding 
and  supervising  young  children  will  be  provided.  3  hours  each  semester. 
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[103.  Home  Management.  Present-day  family  in  terms  of  size,  com- 
position, income,  housing,  and  expenditures.  Management  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  home.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).] 

[104.  Home  Furnishings.  Principles  of  home  furnishings  and  their 
application  to  specific  problems  of  selection  and  arrangement.  Two 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second  semester  (3) .] 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Assistant  Professor  Owens  and  Mrs.  Gill 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  language  chosen,  of  which  twelve 
hours  shall  be  in  the  Upper  Division.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addi- 
tion courses  be  taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary  assimilation,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Gill. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar, intensive  and  extensive  reading.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Owens  and  Mrs.  Gill. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Steps  in  French  civilization  lead- 
ing to  modern  times.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Historical  and 
literary  background.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Owens. 

[107-108.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  un- 
folding of  the  classical  school.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: French  3-4  or  5-6.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Develop- 
ment of  French  liberal  thought.  Beginning  of  romantic  movement. 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6  or 
107-108.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Owens. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects,  poetry,  drama,  novel  and  criticism.  Romanticism  and 
Realism.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108  or  109-110.  3  hours  each  se- 
mester. Mrs.  Owens. 
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[115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Emphasis  on  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  Reading  of  the  original  text.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108,  109-110  or  111-112.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Owens.] 

118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  want  to  be 
recommended  to  teach  French.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

119.  Conversation.  Drill  in  oral  vocabulary;  causeries,  discussions. 
Analytical  study  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  recording  phonograph. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2  or  3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

122.  Composition.  For  students  who  want  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  written  French.  Translation  of  texts  from  English  into  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  5-6,  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (2  or  3). 
Mrs.  Owens. 

125-126.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  French.  1  hour  each  semester. 

GEOGRAPHY 

(See  Education) 

GEOLOGY 

(See  Physical  Sciences) 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Piel 

For  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  a  modern  language  see  page  33. 
1-2.  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  do  not  present 
German  at  entrance.  3  hours  each  semester. 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  mod- 
ern German  literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 
3  hours  each  semester. 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German.  Pre- 
requisite: German  1-2.  3  hours  each  semester. 

German  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

105-106.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  Survey  of 
German  Literature  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period. 
A  critical  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3  hours  each  semester. 
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[107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Readings,  re- 
ports and  discussion.  First  semester  (3).] 

[108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  dis- 
cussions. Second  semester  (3).] 

109-110.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar;  composition  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  2  hours  each  semester. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Requirements  for  students  majoring  in  the  classics  are  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  Department. 
[1-2.  Elementary  Greek.    Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon:  Se- 
lections from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
3  hours  each  semester.] 

3-4.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected 
works  that  express  life  and  thought  of  times  when  written  and  that 
have  influenced  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of  later  ages.  Open  to 
all  students.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Dysart. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  Evans,  Assistant  Professor  Dysart,  Mrs.  Shirley 
Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

History:  Twenty- four  hours,  including  History  1-2,  and 
eighteen  additional  hours,  six  of  which  must  be  in  English 
literature,  and  twelve  in  other  humanities  or  in  the  social 
sciences,  when  such  arrangements  are  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  department ;  the  selection  depending  chiefly  upon  pre- 
vious preparation  and  end  in  view.  Major  students  will  be 
expected  to  take  a  general  course  in  two  of  the  five  recog- 
nized divisions  of  historical  study.  The  five  divisions  are: 
1.  Ancient;  2.  Mediaeval;  3.  Modern  European;  4.  Eng- 
lish; 5.  American. 

Other  Fields  :  A  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin 
or  Spanish  is  strongly  recommended. 
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Early  European  History 

1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  survey  of  cultural  de- 
velopments from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  Pre- 
requisite for  majors  in  history  unless  excused  by  the  head  of  the 
department.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Dysart. 

[103.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
Development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  Orient,  followed  by  a  survey 
of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  among  the  Greeks. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester  (3).] 

[104.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Rome 
as  a  world  power ;  economic  and  social  problems,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  the  Roman  state.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Second  semester 
(3).] 

105-106.  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A 
survey  of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic 
movements  from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Dysart. 

Modern  European  History 

109-110.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss 
Evans. 

[111-112.  Seminar.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Period.  The  conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The 
progress  and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases. 
The  rise  of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes 
and  the  permanent  results  of  the  period.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).] 

114.  Seminar.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  develop- 
ments from  the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since 
that  date.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 

115.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1870.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
men. First  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

116.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform ;  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  the  World 
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War  and  the  countries  after  the  war  to  the  present  time.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

[118.  Seminar  in  Modern  European  History.  International  Re- 
lations. China  and  Japan.  Open  to  history  majors  and  to  others  by 
special  permission.  Second  semester  (2)  or  (3).] 

119-120.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  history.  One  credit  each  semester.  History  faculty. 

American  History 

121-122.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the 
colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States,  emphasizing  cultural 
and  economic  factors  as  well  as  political.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3 
hours  each  semester.  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  Shirley. 

[123-124.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  aboriginal  back- 
ground, the  colonial  origins,  and  the  national  development  of  the 
Latin-American  states,  with  emphasis  on  the  relations  with  U.  S.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

126.  Seminar.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  History  121-122.  Required  of  students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  Second  semester  (2). 

Political  Science 

3-4.  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  American  gov- 
ernment— national,  state,  and  local.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Mrs.  Shirley. 

[127-128.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
regimes  of  Fascist  Italy,  National  Socialist  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

[129-130.  Public  Administration.  This  course  deals  with  public 
administration  as  a  function,  and  is  designed  for  students  interested 
in  problems  of  government  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  planning  to 
qualify  for  public  service.  Prerequisite  Political  Science  3-4,  or  the 
consent  of  the  instructor.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

(See  Family  Living) 
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LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  present  no  courses  in  Latin  beyond  1-2  will  be  offered,  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  them. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the  let- 
ters, De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute ;  or  Ovid :  Metamorphoses.  Livy : 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to 
students  who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.  3  hours  each  se- 
mester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Calkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Seitz 

Students  majoring  in  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  courses 

listed  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.    Mathematics  1-2,  7,  102,  104,  105,  106  and  107 
Group  B.    Mathematics  1(a),  2(a),  5,  104,  7,  102,  105  and 

106 

1-2.  College  Mathematics.  A  unified  course  in  the  essential  con- 
cepts of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry.  For 
students  offering  more  than  one  year  of  high  school  algebra.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Miss  Calkins. 

1  (a).  Higher  Algebra.  For  students  offering  only  one  year  of  high 
school  algebra.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Seitz. 

2(a).  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1(a)  or  two  years 
of  high  school  algebra.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Seitz. 

3.  Mathematics  of  Business.  The  application  of  algebra  to  im- 
portant concepts  in  business.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

4.  Elementary  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1(a)  or  two 
years  of  high  school  algebra.  Second  semester  (3). 

5.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  1(a)  and  2(a).  First  semester  (3).  Miss 
Calkins. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions.  For  majors  in  science.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 5.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Seitz. 

7.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2  or  5. 
First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Seitz. 
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102.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  7.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

104.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.   Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  1-2  or  5.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

105.  Advanced  Calculus.   Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

106.  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

107.  Infinite  Series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Calkins. 

[108.  The    Teaching  of    Mathematics   in   the    Secondary 
School.  Second  semester  (3).] 

109-110.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior  com- 
prehensive in  mathematics.  1  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Calkins. 

MUSIC 

Assistant  Professors  Welker  and  Held,  Mr.  Lewando,  Mrs.  Ayars, 
Mr.  Ralston,  Miss  Austin 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of  music. 
Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  take  in 

Music  :  The  following  minimum  in  theory  and  appreciation 
courses:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104,  and  two 
additional  hours  in  appreciation  plus  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  the  chosen  field  of  applied  music  which  are:  for  a 
major  in  piano,  sixteen  hours ;  for  an  organ  or  a  violin  major, 
fourteen  hours  in  the  major  and  two  hours  in  piano;  for  a 
voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice,  two  hours  in  piano,  and 
two  years'  membership  in  the  chorus.  A  student  doing  her 
major  work  in  applied  music  will  be  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  two  half-hour  lessons  a  week. 

Students  majoring  in  theory  will  take  in 

Music :  The  following  minimum :  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  102, 
103-104,  plus  two  additional  hours  in  appreciation;  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  take  at  least  one 
year  in  modern  dance.  They  are  advised  to  take  in 
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Other  Fields:  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English  lit- 
erature, history,  history  of  art,  psychology,  science,  and  edu- 
cation. Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  Applied  Music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  and 
appreciation  courses — one  semester  credit  for  three  hours  practice  a 
week,  two  semester  credits  for  six  hours  a  week  etc.,  provided  the 
prescribed  theory  and  appreciation  courses  are  taken.  To  secure 
credits  for  applied  music  a  theory  course  must  accompany  each  of 
the  first  two  years  of  applied  music  study.  A  theory  or  an  appreciation 
course  must  accompany  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  applied  music 
study. 

Note:  The  full  amount  of  credit  is  given  by  the  instructor 
only  when  the  student  gives  clear  evidence  of  having  prac- 
ticed the  prescribed  weekly  number  of  hours.  For  inadequate 
preparation  a  comparable  part  of  the  credit  is  deducted  at 
the  end  of  the  semester. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music,  exam- 
inations for  which  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  first 
semester. 

Attendance  at  work  shops  and  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students 
in  the  department. 

The  Music  Department  maintains  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
work  in  music : 

1.  A  Pre-College  Department  for  ages  4  to  college.  The  preliminary 
work  consisting  of  rhythmic  training,  singing,  rote  playing,  cre- 
ative work,  etc.  is  carried  on  in  classes.  This  is  followed  by  the 
actual  instruction  at  the  instrument  given  in  private  lessons  or 
small  classes. 

2.  An  Adult  Department  for  students  beyond  college  age.  Lessons 
are  scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening. 

For  charges  for  the  above,  see  page  75. 

THEORY 

1-2.  Theory.  Ear  training,  sight  singing,  dictation,  keyboard  work. 
The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic  material.  The  study  of  musical 
elements,  form,  etc.,  through  aural  analysis  of  representative  composi- 
tions. Class  meets  four  hours  a  week.  Open  to  all  students.  Required 
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of  all  students  in  the  first  year  of  applied  music.  3  hours  each  semester. 
Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

3-4.  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  1-2  using  more  difficult  ma- 
terial. Class  meets  four  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  students  in  the 
second  year  of  applied  music.  Prerequisite:  Theory  1-2.  3  hours  each 
semester.  Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

101-102.  Advanced  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  3-4  using 
more  difficult  material.  Composition.  Prerequisite :  Theory  3-4.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

[103-104.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four 
parts.  Analysis  of  polyphonic  style  as  exemplified  by  the  masters.  Com- 
position in  contrapuntal  style.  Keyboard  work.  Prerequisite:  Theory 
3-4.  3  hours  each  semester.] 


APPRECIATION 

5.  The  Art  of  Listening.  The  development  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion through  the  study  of  musical  elements  such  as  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  tone  color,  musical  texture.  Aural  analysis  of  representative 
compositions.  Note:  This  course  is  included  in  Theory  1.  Open  to  all 
students.  First  semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

6.  The  Art  of  Listening.  The  development  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  form  in  music  through  aural  analysis  of  compositions.  Note : 
This  course  is  included  in  Theory  2.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

7.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  survey  of  orchestral  literature  and 
forms  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  time  of  Beethoven.  Sub- 
scription to  symphony  concerts  urged.  Open  to  all  students.  First 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

8.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  continuation  of  7.  From  Beethoven  to 
the  twentieth  century.  Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (1). 
Miss  Held. 

105.  Song.  The  rise  of  secular  song.  Folk  music  and  its  influence 
through  the  years  on  formal  music.  Open  to  all  students.  First  se- 
mester (1).  Miss  Held. 

106.  Art  Song.  The  development  of  the  song  as  an  art  form.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  in  the  field.  Open  to  all  students.  Second  se- 
mester (1).  Miss  Held. 
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[107.  Contemporary  Music.  A  study  of  the  chief  trends  in  music 
since  1900.  Analysis  of  works  of  some  of  the  leading  composers  of  the 
century.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (1).] 

[108.  American  Music.  A  survey  of  American  music  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present  day  with  special  emphasis  on  native  sources  from 
which  composers  of  this  country  draw  their  inspiration.  Open  to  all 
students.  Second  semester  ( 1 ) .] 

Note:   Courses  5,  7,  105   (or  107)  may  be  taken  concurrently  as  a 
three-hour  course  in  Appreciation  of  Music. 

Courses  6,  8,  106  (or  108)  may  be  taken  in  this  way  also. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

109-110.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.  2  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

111-112.  Practice  Teaching  in  Theory.  Opportunity  is  given  to 
advanced  students,  when  qualified,  to  assist  in  teaching  Theory  1-2. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  determined  by  individual  student's  load  and 
the  needs  of  the  department.  Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

Note:  This  course  has  no  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  practice  teaching  as  set  forth  by  that  de- 
partment for  public  school  majors. 

*1 13-1 14.  Teacher  Training  Course  in  Piano.  Principles  of 
progressive  music  teaching  with  special  reference  to  the  piano.  Special 
fee.  1  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Bernice  Austin. 

*1 15-1 16.  Church  Choir  Directing  and  Repertoire.  Fundamen- 
tals of  directing.  Study  of  standard  repertoire,  including  chants,  poly- 
phonic, Russian,  and  modern  music.  Practice  directing.  Special  fee. 
1  hour  each  semester.  Mr.  Ralston. 

*APPLIED  MUSIC 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  development  of  the  musical 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  with  intelligence, 
taste,  and  finish  representative  compositions  of  all  periods  and  styles. 
Open  to  students  in  all  stages  of  proficiency.  Miss  Welker,  Mr. 
Ralston. 

For  credit  in  applied  music  see  p.  40. 


*For  special  fees  for  these  courses  see  p.  75. 
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Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Training  for  both  professional  and 
cultural  purposes;  special  training  for  church  organists;  opportunity 
for  practical  application  in  performance  at  chapel  and  vesper  services. 
Open  to  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mr.  Ralston. 

Violin  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Development  of  a  musical  and 
technical  equipment  adequate  to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance 
of  solo  and  chamber  music  of  all  schools.  Work  adopted  to  the  needs 
of  the  student.  Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  technique  of  singing,  interpre- 
tation, and  a  knowledge  of  song  literature.  Designed  for  both  begin- 
ners and  advanced  students.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

Other  Instruments.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  study  viola, 
cello,  bass  viol,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  and  other  instruments  not  specified 
above.  Students  who  do  not  have  instruments  of  their  own  may  rent 
them  or  buy  them  on  the  installment  plan  from  the  college. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ  Class.  Classes  are  available  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  the  time  for  the  more  intensive  work  required  in 
private  lessons.  One  semester  hour's  credit  is  given,  provided  the  work 
is  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  theory  course. 

There  are  special  charges  for  all  the  courses  listed  above.  See  page  75. 

Chorus.  Training  in  choral  singing  to  the  end  of  greater  appreciation. 
Study  of  the  best  music  available  for  women's  voices.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  all  functions  in  which  the  Chorus  takes  part.  Open  to  all 
students  who  pass  a  simple  test.  Two  hours  a  week.  Y^  hour  each 
semester.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  Training  in  ensemble  playing.  The  group 
consists  of  strings,  woodwinds,  piano,  organ,  and  various  small  com- 
binations of  these.  Open  to  students  who  can  play  some  instruments. 
Two  hours  a  week.  ^  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

Note:  Students  may  not  elect  (except  with  special  permission)  more 
than  one  of  the  following  courses  in  the  same  year: 

Chorus 

Instrumental  Ensemble 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

(Five-Year  Nursing  Program) 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  five-year  nursing  program 
in  cooperation  with  Allegheny  General  Hospital.  The  student  works 
two  and  a  half  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  with  sum- 
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mer  work  at  the  hospital,  then  two  years  in  residence  at  the  hospital, 
with  a  final  half  year  at  the  college.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 
she  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  college  and 
becomes   eligible   for   the   State   Board   examinations   for   Registered 

Nurse. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Doxsee 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  The  rise  and  development  of 
philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  3  hours  each  semester. 

[3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  with  exercise  in  application  and 
criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester 
(3).] 

[4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  various  types  of  ethical  theory  together 
with  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3).] 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Maclachlan,  Mrs.  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  Greenwood 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  participating  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recommends 
to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Hygiene  is  required  of  all  first-year  students.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  upper  classmen  register  for  physical  education  classes. 

In  an  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the  Physical 
Fitness  Program,  one  hour  of  gymnastics  is  required  of  all  freshmen 
and  sophomores  during  the  winter  term. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  before  college  opens 
from  dealers  who  handle  the  uniform  adopted  by  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department. 

The  Athletic  Association,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  arranges  inter-class  competitive  athletics  and, 
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in  Andrew  Mellon  pool,  recreational  swimming  and  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  classes. 

1-3,  4-6.  Sports,  Dancing,  and  Gymnastics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability,  physical  condition  and  past 
experience,  classes  are  formed  to  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
and  for  recreational  value  in  each  activity  taken  throughout  the  year. 
All  freshmen  are  required  to  take  hockey  in  the  fall  term.  After  this 
requirement  has  been  met,  the  student  has  a  complete  choice  of  any 
activity  which  is  offered  by  the  department. 

The  fall  term  includes  work  in  hockey,  archery,  and  swimming. 
Basketball,  volley  ball,  badminton,  bowling,  modern  dance,  swimming, 
and  gymnastics  are  offered  in  the  winter,  and  tennis,  archery,  baseball, 
swimming,  riding,  and  modern  dance  in  the  spring. 

101-102.  Hygiene.  First  semester  (1). 
Required  of  Freshmen. 

103.  Methods  and  principles  of  teaching  health  education,  and  physi- 
cal education  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (2). 

[104.        Plays  and  Games 

A  study  of  programs  which  will  be  found  practical  in  social 
service  and  playground  work,  also  for  recreational  leaders 
in  summer  camps.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recom- 
mended for  students  of  elementary  education.  Second  se- 
mester (2).] 

106.  Methods  and  technique  of  teaching  physical  education.  One 

hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and 
officiating  in  sports. 

Given  each  year  provided  three  or  more  sign  for  the  course. 
Second  semester  (2). 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 
Professor  Wallace,  Assistant  Professors  Seitz  and  Smith 

ASTRONOMY 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Three  hours  each  se- 
mester. Given  in  cooperation  with  Buhl  Planetarium  and  Institute 
of  Popular  Science.  Offered  1945-46  if  registration  warrants. 
Astronomy  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  105, 
106,  111,  and  112  together  with  courses  from  other  departments  in 
fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for  graduation.  Additional 
required  courses  are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  candi- 
date wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  physics,  biology,  2 
years  of  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108,  biol- 
ogy 1-2,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  economics, 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German,  French, 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

It  is  recommended  that  chemistry  majors  qualifying  for  the  B.  S. 
degree  schedule  their  required  science  courses  as  follows:  chemistry 
1-2  and  mathematics,  freshman  year;  chemistry  3-4  and  mathematics, 
sophomore  year;  chemistry  105-106,  and  111-112,  physics  3-4,  junior 
year;  chemistry  107-108,  109-110,  111-112,  senior  year. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemical  principles  and  theories  in  con- 
junction with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.  3  hours  each  week.  Mr.  Wallace. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  laboratory  practice  involving 
the  separation  and  identification  of  anions  and  cations.  Prerequisite: 
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Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Smith. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis  including  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry 
and  oxidation-reduction  determinations.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  3. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second 
semester  (4).  Mr.  Smith.  • 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  1-2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  etc.,  in  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite :  Chemistry  4  and  Chemistry 
106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester 
(4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  Study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of 
animal  metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and 
catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4). 
Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  electrical  conduct- 
ance; and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  4  hours  each  semester. 
Mr.  Smith. 

111-112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chemistry. 
Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Chemistry  3-4  or  105-106.  A 
part  of  the  time  is  utilized  in  preparing  for  the  senior  comprehensive  in 
chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  One  hour  each  semester.  Chemistry  and 
Physics  Faculty. 

Majors  in  Dietetics  may  take  Chemistry  4  after  completing  Chem- 
istry 2,  and  Chemistry  108  after  completing  Chemistry  4  and  Chem- 
istry 105. 
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PHYSICS 

1-2.  Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  3  hours  each  semester. 
Physics  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement.  Mr.  Smith. 

3-4.  General  Physics.    Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light;  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  one  problem  class,  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  4  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Seitz. 
For  Interdepartmental  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major  see  page  24. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

(See  History) 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Miss  Kramer* 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take  the  following 
courses:  Psychology  l-2a,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105-106,  Mathematics 
1(a)  and  4  (statistics),  Education  1,  Education  102. 

l-2a.  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  and  understanding  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  required 
for  further  work  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  3  hours  each  semester. 

2b.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed  especially  for 
those  students  planning  to  enter  the  educational  field.  Emphasis  upon 
the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  educational  problems. 
May  be  substituted  for  Psychology  2a.  Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  The  study  of 
the  development  of  motor  abilities,  language,  understanding,  social 
and  emotional  behavior  and  attitudes;  special  emphasis  throughout 
upon  the  prevention  of  maladjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1. 
First  semester  (3). 

102.  Personnel  Psychology.  Course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  objectives,  methods  and  tools  of  the  personnel  worker 
in  education  and  industry.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  at  the  secondary  and  college  level. 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  1,  Mathematics  3.  Second  semester  (3). 


*Miss  Kramer  was  on  leave  of  absence  the  first  semester  of  1944-45.  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  was  her  substitute. 
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[103.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  social  environment.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  determining  her  own  behavior 
in  relation  to  others,  of  certain  broad  social  problems  and  of  methods 
of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3).] 

[104.  Individual  Differences.  An  analysis  of  the  extent  and  sig- 
nificance of  differences  in  abilities  within  and  between  individuals. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester   (3).] 

105.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  A  seminar  conducted  primarily  for 
majors  in  the  department.  First  semester's  work  will  deal  with  the 
historical  background  of  scientific  psychology,  including  systems  of 
psychology.  Second  semester  will  review  recent  contributions  to  vari- 
ous fields  of  psychology.  May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  hours  each  week. 

107.  Readings  in  Psychology.  Course  of  directed  readings  designed 
to  provide  more  intensive  work  in  the  field  of  the  student's  interest. 
May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  arranged. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
N.  R.  High  Moor,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lecturer 

1.  Religion.  The  history  of  the  birth  and  life  and  death  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth.  A  reviewing  of  the  thought  and  customs  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew ;  the  study  of  an  analyzation  of  the 
philosophical,  sociological,  and  economic  forces  at  work  within  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth;  a  noting  of  the  part  that  legend,  tradition, 
and  great  historic  characters  played  in  the  formation  and  life  of  the 
Hebrew.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  Religion.  A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus;  His 
creative  and  progressive  influence  on  society.  Second  semester  ( 3 ) . 

[3.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect 
us.  Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings,  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3).] 

[4.  Religion.  The  study  of  hymns,  orations,  and  stories  in  Biblical 
literature,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merit,  but  for  the  underlying  message  and  its  historical  background 
and  its  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Second  semester 
(3).] 

[101-102.  Great  Religious  Ideas.  Three  hours  each  semester.] 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 
Miss  Ayers 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to  elect 
courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psychology,  and 
statistics. 

1-2.  Typewriting.  Instruction  given  in  the  technique  of  operating 
the  typewriter  and  in  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Arrange- 
ment of  business  letters,  tabulations,  manuscripts,  office  forms,  and 
mimeographing.  Course  open  to  students  desiring  to  prepare  for  secre- 
tarial work  using  their  liberal  arts  training  as  a  background  and  also 
to  those  desiring  a  working  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  personal 
needs.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  1  hour  each  semester.  No  credit 
unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  Shorthand  101-102. 

Section  A:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  in- 
struction in  typewriting. 

Section  B:  Prerequisite:  Meet  requirements  of  Typewriting  I. 

3-4.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  they  apply  to  modern  business 
practice,  including  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping,  simple 
balance  sheets  and  income  statements,  controlling  accounts,  and  various 
accounting  records.  Through  the  solving  of  problems  and  the  keeping 
of  practice  sets,  students  apply  the  principles  studied.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

101-102.  Shorthand.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Students  who  register  for  Shorthand 
101-102  must  also  register  for  Typewriting  1-2  unless  they  have  had 
this  course  or  its  equivalent.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  Open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors.  2  hours  each  semester. 

103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary, instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of  general 
correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisites :  Shorthand 
101-102  and  Typewriting  1-2,  or  their  equivalents.  3  hours  each 
semester. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Montgomery  and  Assistant  Professor  May 

Sociology 

Requirements  for  a  major:  24  semester  hours  in  sociology,  including 
Sociology  1,  Sociology  2,  and  Sociology  109;  Economics  1-2;  Mathe- 
matics 4;  and  at  least  three  semester  hours  in  political  science  or 
psychology. 

Sociology  1  and  Sociology  2,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  are 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology. 

1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Introduction  to  the  general  theory  of 
social  phenomena.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

2.  Social  Problems.  General  survey  of  the  more  important  current 
social  problems.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

[101.  Population  Problems.  Factors  affecting  the  growth,  compo- 
sition, distribution,  and  quality  of  the  population;  the  significance  of 
the  more  important  differentials.  Second  semester  (3).] 

[102.  Child  Welfare.  An  introduction  to  social  work  for  children. 
Second  semester  (3).] 

103.  The  City.  Factors  in  the  rise  of  the  modern  city ;  social  problems 
directly  related  to  urban  life.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

104.  Poverty.  Analysis  of  the  causes,  extent,  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dependency.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

105.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  modern  family;  social 
and  economic  factors  affecting  family  relationships.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

106.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  Causes  and  extent  of  crim- 
inality; methods  of  treatment  of  offenders.  First  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

[108.  Social  Control.  A  survey  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  uni- 
formities in  beliefs  and  behavior  are  developed.  Second  semester  (3).] 

109.  Sociology  Seminar.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Economics 

Requirements  for  a  major:  27  semester  hours  in  economics  including 
Economics    1-2,   Economics   3,    Economics    101-102   and    Economic^ 
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103-104;  Sociology  1,  Sociology  2,  Mathematics  4,  Political  Science 
3-4,  and  Secretarial  Studies  3-4.  Courses  in  history,  science,  and 
mathematics  are  highly  recommended  for  economics  majors. 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and  char- 
acteristics of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand,  supply, 
price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  and  control,  and  problems  of  social  reorganization. 
Three  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  May. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.  The  principles  of  money;  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States;  functions  and  history  of  banking;  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  various  types  of  banking  institutions; 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  May. 

[101-102.  Business  Finance.  The  financial  operations  involved  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  business  enterprise;  types  of 
securities;  financial  plans  and  administration;  expansion  and  consoli- 
dation ;  reorganization.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

103-104.  Business  Law.  The  principles  of  law  involved  in  ordinary 
business  transactions.  Includes  a  study  of  contracts,  agency,  negotiable 
instruments  and  other  matters  of  business  litigation.  3  hours  each 
semester.  Mr.  May. 

[105.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers  with 
one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  state.  A  study  of  labor 
organization,  personnel  work,  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester 
(3).] 

[106.  Economics  of  War.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  problems  in- 
herent in  a  wartime  economy.  A  study  of  economic  organization  for 
war,  economic  methods  of  warfare,  strategic  materials,  problems  of 
reconversion  and  postwar  economic  plans.  Second  semester  (3).] 

108.  Business  and  Government.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  gov- 
ernment to  modern  business  enterprise.  The  government's  function  as 
both  regulator  and  adjuster  of  business.  Special  emphasis  of  recent 
measures  of  regulation  including  war  regimentation.  Second  semester 
(3).  Mr.  May. 

107.  Economics  Seminar.  Consideration  of  current  economic  prob- 
lems with  reference  to  the  history  of  economic  thought  and  methods 
of  economic  analysis.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  May. 
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SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Staples  and  Mrs.  Newcomer 

The  requirements  for  students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  are 
stated  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  French  Department. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year  of  high  school 
Spanish.  3  hours  each  semester. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-American literature;  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open 
to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  en- 
trance or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

Spanish  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

[107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  From  the  Origins 
Through  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Picaresque 
novel.  3  hours  each  semester.] 

109-1 10.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  From  the  Golden  Age 
to  the  Present  Time.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama. 
3  hours  each  semester. 


SPEECH 

Assistant  Professor  Ferguson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimberly,  and 
Mr.  Daniel 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  expected  to 
take  in 

Speech:  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  exclusive  of 
Speech  1-2,  and  including  Speech  3-4  and  109-110. 

Other  Fields:  Two  year  courses  in  English  literature  and  two 
years  of  Modern  Dancing. 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech  :  A  general  introductory  course  de- 
signed to  train  the  student  to  achieve  a  natural,  correct  effective  manner 
of  speaking.  Required  of  all  freshmen.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Ferguson. 
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3.  Public  Discussion.  The  study  and  presentation  of  various  forms 
of  Discussion  and  Debate.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  First  semester 
(1).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

4.  Oral  Interpretation.  Material  used  is  classical  and  current 
literature.  Practice  in  reading  aloud.  Vocabulary  drill.  An  advanced 
course  required  of  Speech  majors  and  open  to  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  Speech  1-2.  Second  semester  (1).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

[5-6.  Children's  Literature.  Practice  in  story-writing  and  story- 
telling for  children,  dramatizations  and  the  creative  play.  Field  work 
required  in  story-telling.  Prerequisite,  Speech  1-2.  2  hours  each 
semester.] 

7-8.  Radio  Broadcasting  and  Radio  Workshop.  First  semester,  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  radio  as  a  medium  of  education,  experi- 
ment, and  salesmanship.  Second  semester,  experimentation  in  planning, 
writing,  and  producting  a  variety  of  program  types.  Special  problems 
in  program  planning  and  production;  intensive  study  of  radio  talks, 
announcing,  interpretation  of  literature,  and  acting.  Prerequisite; 
Speech  1-2.  Three  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Daniel. 

9-10.  Play  Production.  Play-writing,  directing,  and  the  historical 
development  of  dramatic  technique.  Required  of  all  Speech  Majors. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2,  3-4.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

101-102.  Stagecraft.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  designing 
and  executing  stage  scenery.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Kimberly. 

103-104.  Acting  and  Costuming.  A  study  of  drama  and  its  presen- 
tation on  the  stage;  practice  in  acting,  costume  design,  and  make-up. 
2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Kimberly. 

107-108.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptoms,  etiology, 
and  therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  disorders. 
Clinical  demonstration.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  2  hours  each  semes- 
ter. Mrs.  Ferguson. 
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Academic  Regulations 

ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

As  early  as  possible  in  her  high  school  course,  a  student  desiring 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  for  an  application  blank  which 
she  will  fill  out  and  return  together  with  a  ten-dollar  application  fee. 
As  soon  as  the  application  for  admission  has  been  received,  the  college 
will  send  to  the  secondary  school  a  form  on  which  may  be  recorded 
the  student's  grades  and  course  credits.  In  addition,  the  College  will 
ask  for  letters  of  recommendation  from  those  members  of  the  high 
school  faculty  best  qualified  to  judge  the  work  of  the  applicant. 

When  the  preliminary  records  have  been  evaluated  and  found  satis- 
factory, the  student  will  be  notified.  Upon  receipt  of  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  record,  final  notification  of  acceptance  will  be  sent,  and 
during  the  summer  before  the  fall  term  begins,  she  will  receive  addi- 
tional information  about  courses  and  the  opening  days  of  college. 
Potential  students  are  asked  to  study  the  lists  of  courses  offered.  The 
Dean  will  be  happy  to  answer  letters  asking  for  additional  information 
or  for  explanations  of  any  material  in  the  catalogue.  A  personal  inter- 
view with  all  applicants  is  essential;  if  a  prospective  student  cannot 
posibly  come  to  the  College,  an  interview  may  be  arranged  with  a 
representative  of  the  College  who  is  more  easily  accessible. 

In  September,  during  the  first  week  of  college,  all  freshmen  will 
take  proficiency  tests.  These  are  in  no  sense  entrance  examinations; 
they  are  valuable,  however,  in  placing  students  in  courses,  or  in  par- 
ticular sections  of  courses,  and  in  determining  aptitudes. 

As  a  concession  to  wartime  needs,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
has  for  the  last  three  years  admitted  graduates  from  high  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester  in  January.  A  special  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  students  has  been  planned,  and  the  College 
will  offer  a  summer  program  for  this  group  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  are  enrolled,  so  that  by  September  of  the  following  year  they 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  sophomore  class. 

ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission  of  stu- 
dents are :  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  preparation,  endorsement 
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of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifications,  an  interview  (wher- 
ever possible),  and  scholastic  aptitude.  For  admission  to  the  degree 
courses  of  the  College,  four  years  of  satisfactory  high  school  prepara- 
tion, or  its  equivalent,  covering  not  less  than  fifteen  units  are  required. 
A  unit  in  any  subject  represents  a  year's  study  consisting  of  from 
36  to  40  weeks,  with  recitations  four  or  five  times  per  week,  for 
periods  of  from  45  to  60  minutes  each. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  present  15  units  of  credit  as  follows: 

English 4  units 

Foreign  language  (Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  with 

not  less  than  2  units  in  any  modern  language  offered )....2  units 

History  1   unit 

Mathematics 

Algebra    1  unit 

Plane  Geometry 1   unit 

Total  2  units 

(2^2  and  preferably  3  units  should  be  presented 
if  the  student  wishes  to  take  college  Mathematics 
1-2) 

Science   (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics) 1   unit 

*Electives   5  units 


15  units 


Any  student  whose  program  does  not  entirely  meet  these  require- 
ments should  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Dean  to  discuss  her 
particular  problem.  Secondary  school  students  who  wish  to  enter 
college  should  take  the  college  preparatory  course.  Vocational  courses 
are  designed  for  students  who  are  not  going  to  college.  Courses  in 
commercial  subjects  or  domestic  science  or  the  like,  while  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  do  not 
adequately  prepare  for  work  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

A  student's  special  interest  should  govern  to  a  certain  extent  the 
subjects  she  will  take  in  high  school :  if  she  is  interested  in  science,  she 
should  take  more  than  one  unit  of  science  in  high  school;  if  she  is 
interested  in  the  study  of  language,  she  should  take  Latin  as  well  as 

a  modern  language. 
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Students  graduating  from  accredited  high  schools  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  which  are  organized  on  the  three-year  senior  high  school 
basis  must  present  a  minimum  program  of  13  units  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  ( 1 )  3  units 
of  English;  (2)  6  units  from  the  fields  of  Mathematics,  Science,  Social 
Studies,  or  Foreign  Languages,  with  not  less  than  two  units  for  each 
field  offered ;  4  units  from  fields  listed  under  *. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges  whose 
entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are  equivalent  to 
those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be  given  ten- 
tative standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should  observe 
the  following  procedure : 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  present  col- 
lege, the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
and  indicating  the  major  subject. 

3.  Have  trie  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of  the  work 
taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  application. 

4.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  attended, 
indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is  desired. 

5.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Dean  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  a  letter  of  personal  recommendation. 


*The  following  are  acceptable  as  elective  units:  Language,  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  and  Science,  also  History  of  Art  and  Theory  of  Music.  For  sub- 
jects other  than  those  listed,  the  Board  of  Admissions  may  at  their  discretion 
give  one-half  unit  for  a  year's  work,  and  may  accept  only  one  full  unit  in 
such  subjects  towards  admission.  Courses  in  General  Language  are  not  ac- 
cepted in  the  required  fifteen  units. 
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6.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired,  have  the 
present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must  spend  at  least 
the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  classes  for  which  their  training  and  experience  have  qualified 
them.  Such  students  may  make  arrangements  for  entrance  by  personal 
interview  with  the  Dean.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
governing  courses  as  other  students  if  they  desire  credit  for  the  course 
taken. 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  DIVISIONS 

The  program  of  studies  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
designed  to  train  women  to  live  vital,  responsible  lives.  Such  a  program 
provides  the  general  knowledge  which  is  the  necessary  background  of 
the  educated  woman,  who  must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of 
contemporary  life.  The  program  of  the  college  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  Lower  Division,  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  in  which  the 
student  studies  broadly;  and  the  Upper  Division,  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  in  which  she  specializes  in  the  field  of  her  particular  interest. 

There  are  four  groups  in  the  Lower  Division : 

Group  I.  Arts:  Art,  English  Composition  and  Speech,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Music. 

Group  II.  Foreign  Languages  and  Literature:  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III.  Science:  Astronomy,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Home  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Psychology,  Zoology. 

Group  IV.  Social  Studies:  Economics,  Education,  Geography, 
History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Re- 
ligion, Sociology. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  from  each  of  the  four 
divisions  and  one  chosen  at  large.  During  the  first  year,  students  must 
include  among  the  courses  selected  English  1-2  and  Speech  1-2,  counted 
as  one  of  the  five  courses.  In  the  first  year,  also,  they  must  take  Physical 
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Education,  including  Hygiene.  During  either  the  freshman  or  sopho- 
more year  the  student  must  take  a  year  of  laboratory  science. 

Unless  the  student  has  passed  a  reading  knowledge  test  in  a  foreign 
language,  either  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  at  the  end  of  her  first  year, 
she  will  be  required  to  take  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
Lower  Division.  Those  students  who  pass  the  test  at  entrance  will  not 
be  given  college  credit  for  the  language,  since  the  College  does  not 
give  credit  for  courses  taken  in  secondary  school,  but  they  may  elect 
advanced  courses  in  Group  II  or  they  may  omit  it  entirely.  Language 
reading  tests  are  given  in  September  and  May  of  each  year. 

Sophomores  are  required  to  register  for  five  courses,  one  selected 
from  each  of  three  groups,  and  two  at  large.  Except  with  the  special 
permission  of  the  Dean,  students  may  not  select  more  than  two  courses 
from  any  one  group.  Sophomores  are  required  to  take  a  year-course 
in  Physical  Education. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  will  supervise  the  schedules  of  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores.  With  her  consent  certain  variations  of  the  re- 
quirements are  permissible.  A  student  in  the  Lower  Division  whose 
particular  preparation  or  interest  qualifies  her  for  advanced  work  may 
elect  courses  from  the  Upper  Division  in  her  field  of  interest.  A  student 
in  the  Upper  Division  may  also  be  given  permission  to  elect  courses 
from  the  Lower  Division  groups  when  her  adviser  thinks  that  such 
courses  are  essential  to  her  field  of  study. 

A  student  taking  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  given  special  con- 
sideration in  the  first  two  years  to  the  extent  that  certain  group  require- 
ments may  be  postponed. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  will  select  her  major 
field  and  pass  into  the  Upper  Division,  if  she  has  attained  the  required 
quality  point  average  in  the  Lower  Division.  After  the  selection  of 
the  major  field,  each  student  will  be  advised  in  the  choice  of  her  Upper 
Division  schedule  by  the  head  of  her  major  department. 

UPPER  DIVISION 

To  students  attaining  the  required  average  for  admission  to  the 
Upper  Division,  major  work  in  the  following  fields  is  offered :  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Education,  classical  language  and  literature,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Family  Living,  Mathematics,  modern  languages 
and  literature,  Music  (applied  Music  and  Music  theory),  Psychology, 
Sociology  and  Economics,  and  Speech. 
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Each  department  lists  its  major  requirements  at  the  beginning  of 
the  section  presenting  its  courses.  To  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment must  be  added  a  sufficient  number  of  elective  credits  to  complete 
the  120  semester  hours  required  for  graduation.  Students  must  select 
at  least  12  semester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  Upper  Division 
courses. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJORS 

A  special  course  of  study,  the  Liberal  Arts  Major,  is  offered  for 
the  student  who,  not  planning  to  go  on  to  do  graduate  work,  desires 
as  comprehensive  a  college  course  as  possible.  By  cutting  across  depart- 
mental lines,  it  makes  possible  many  combinations  of  courses.  A  Lib- 
eral Arts  major  may  combine  subjects  with  reference  to  individual 
interests  and  objectives  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Modern  Community.  History,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
consumers'  problems,  child-welfare,  education  for  marriage,  hy- 
giene, genetics,  art,  religion,  contemporary  British  and  American 
poetry,  music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.  S.  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics,  the  fam- 
ily, education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  psychology,  music,  art, 
American  literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Family,  child  psychology  and  child  development, 
genetics,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  chem- 
istry, descriptive  physics,  bacteriology,  educational  psychology, 
consumers'  problems,  music,  art,  mathematics  of  finance,  cloth- 
ing and  textiles,  foods  and  nutrition,  home  management,  home 
furnishings,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian  literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular student  involved. 

The  schedules  of  Liberal  Arts  majors  will  be  supervised  by  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  faculty  members  with  the  Dean  as  chairman.  At 
the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  the  student  planning  to  follow  this 
major  must  submit  to  the  committee  a  definite  course-pattern,  which 
must  contain  30  semester  hours  from  courses  numbered  above  100. 
Permission  to  take  the  Liberal  Arts  major  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  spe- 
cial privilege. 
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GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon 
completing  satisfactorily  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  academic 
work  together  with  nine  semester  hours  in  Physical  Education  and 
Hygiene.  The  usual  semester  schedule  consists  of  fifteen  hours  exclu- 
sive of  the  requirement  in  Physical  Education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major  in  Chemistry  or  in  Biology, 
or  of  the  five-year  course  in  Nursing  Education,  or  the  course  in 
Dietetics. 


Satisfactory  completion  of  academic  work  implies  the  maintenance 
of  a  grade  of  a  certain  quality.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  this 
quality  grade,  numerical  values  called  "points"  are  assigned  to  the 
grade  letters:  for  grade  A  in  a  course,  four  points  are  allocated  for 
each  semester  hour  of  the  course;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade 
C,  two  points;  for  grade  D,  one  point.  To  be  recommended  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  a  student  must  have  a  weighted  average  of  C  for 
her  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  Those  students  who  have  not  at  the 
end  of  their  third  year  a  cumulative  average  of  C  will  be  advised  not 
to  enter  the  senior  class. 

COMMENCEMENT  HONORS 

Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  done 
outstanding  work  for  four  years.  Special  Commencement  honors  are 
given  to  the  student  who  has  successfully  completed  a  special  project 
of  individual  study,  written  a  distinguished  paper  showing  the  results 
of  the  study,  passed  an  oral  examination  on  the  field  including  a  de- 
fense of  her  paper,  and  also  passed  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  B  a 
comprehensive  examination  covering  her  major  subject.  General  Com- 
mencement honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have  earned  a  weighted 
average  for  four  years  of  not  less  than  3.25  and  have  passed  the  com- 
prehensive examination  in  their  fields  and  in  an  allied  field  with  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  B. 
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SPECIAL  HONORS  WORK 

Special  honors  work  provides  opportunity  for  individual  study  for 
those  students  who  are  outstanding  in  specific  fields.  The  scope  of 
honors  work  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  privilege  of  reading  in 
subjects  related  to  her  major  field;  the  work  is  not  research  work  in  a 
narrow  sense.  The  system  is  governed  by  the  Committee  on  Honors 
Work  made  up  of  four  members  of  the  faculty,  representing  the  four 
curriculum  groups,  and  the  Dean,  who  is  the  chairman. 

In  general,  not  more  than  ten  percent  of  any  class  can  be  eligible  for 
special  honors  work.  In  some  years,  there  may  be  no  students  in  a  par- 
ticular field  who  are  accepted.  To  be  eligible  the  student  must  not  only 
have  maintained  a  weighted  average  of  3  for  her  first  three  years'  work 
(an  average  she  must  continue  during  her  senior  year),  but  she  must 
also  have  shown  herself  capable  of  individual,  independent  work.  She 
may  be  selected  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

( 1 )  She  may  be  recommended  to  the  committee  by  a  majority  of 
the  teachers  with  whom  she  has  had  class  work. 

(2)  She  may  herself  apply  for  permission  to  do  honors  work.  In 
that  case,  the  committee  must  obtain  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  with  whom  she 
has  worked. 

One  of  the  standards  by  which  a  student  is  selected  is  a  scholastic  apti- 
tude test.  Ultimately,  the  student  is  accepted  by  the  committee  on  the 
basis  of  her  record,  the  recommendations  of  her  teachers,  and  the  scho- 
lastic aptitude  test.  Those  students  who  are  accepted  are  notified  by 
the  committee;  they  may  or  may  not  elect  to  do  honors  work  after 
having  been  appointed. 

During  her  senior  year,  the  student  doing  special  honors  work  is 
allowed  six  hours  credit  each  semester  for  work  on  her  project,  which 
must  be  chosen  with  the  assistance  of  her  faculty  adviser  (whom  she 
may  choose  for  herself)  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Honors  Commit- 
tee. In  addition  to  her  honors  work,  she  must  carry  nine  semester  hours 
of  class  work  each  semester.  The  student  and  her  faculty  adviser  work 
together ;  the  adviser  directs  the  student's  program  and  meets  with 
her  at  least  once  every  week  for  conferences  on  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Members  of  the  faculty  other  than  the  director  will,  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  student,  give  information  or  aid  on  subjects  significant  to 
the  student's  program.  In  addition,  the  candidate  for  either  special  or 
general  honors  is  required  to  take  a  weekly  seminar  course  conducted 
by  her  major  department. 
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SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  ten  girls  in  the  class  who  have  the 
highest  average  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  college  course,  are 
awarded  honors. 

REPORTS  AND  GRADES 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  academic 
standing.  These  grades  have  the  following  significance:  A,  superior; 
B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  condition;  and  F,  failure.  The  plus 
and  minus  signs  are  used  with  the  letters. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of  each 
semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Juniors  and 
seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Registrar  on  request. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  COLLEGE  CLASSES 

Students  who  have  earned  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding  college 
year  are  placed  on  the  Dean's  list  and  are  allowed  unlimited  cuts  from 
classes.  This  privilege  is  designed  to  allow  good  students  freedom 
which  will  encourage  high  scholarship. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  list,  is  expected  to  attend 
all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  To  provide  for  certain  emer- 
gencies, however,  the  Faculty  has  adopted  the  following  regulations: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each  semester 
in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week  in  that  course — 
for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have  three  unexcused  absences 
through  the  semester.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  laboratory  work, 
which  must  be  completed  to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  in  any  course  over  the  number  allowed,  un- 
less an  exception  is  made  by  the  Dean,  will  debar  the  student  from 
the  final  examination  at  the  time  scheduled.  She  may  take  the  exam- 
ination during  the  period  set  aside  for  re-examinations.  Two  unex- 
cused absences  in  any  course  remove  the  student  from  that  course, 
unless  the  case  deserves  special  consideration. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  and  the  faculty  members  involved  in  each  case.  This  group 
will  decide  whether  a  student  has  missed  so  much  work  through  ill- 
ness that  she  cannot  continue  with  the  course. 
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Unexcused  absences  twenty-four  hours  before  and  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two  absences  in  each 
course  missed:  Thanksgiving  vacation,  Christmas  vacation,  between 
semesters,  spring  vacation,  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  for  each 
semester.  Students  on  probation  are  not  allowed  unexcused  absences. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case  of  absence 
from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason  for  absence  is  illness, 
or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused  by  the  Dean,  a  stu- 
dent may  not  take  the  examination  until  the  time  set  for  special  exami- 
nations in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  she  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $2 
for  such  examination. 

ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first  week  of 
May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semes- 
ter, by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  departmental  adviser.  Changes 
made  at  any  other  time  necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same 
authorities  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

Students  wishing  to  receive  college  credit  for  summer  courses  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  department  concerned  both  for 
the  courses  to  be  taken  and  for  the  college  where  such  courses  are  to 
be  taken. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation,  and  gradu- 
ates, are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of  their  college  record 
without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be  made  for  every  subsequent 
copy  of  such  record. 

DISMISSALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  student  who 
does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholarship,  or  whose  con- 
tinuance in  College  would  be  detrimental  to  her  health  or  to  the 
health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is  not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the 
latter  group  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge 
be  made  against  them. 
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CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  grade,  a  condition,  as  a  semester  mark 
may  remove  this  condition  by  completing  prescribed  work  and  taking  a 
re-examination  in  the  course  at  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in 
the  spring  or  in  the  fall  of  each  year,  or  by  repeating  the  course  when 
it  is  next  offered. 

A  student  who  is  conditioned  in  two  courses  will  be  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  the  following  semester.  If  she  shows  marked  improvement 
during  the  period  of  probation,  she  becomes  a  regular  student  at  the 
end  of  that  term ;  if  her  work  does  not  improve,  she  loses  class  stand- 
ing, but  may,  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee, be  permitted  to  continue  work  in  the  Lower  Division. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat  the 
course  when  it  is  next  regularly  offered  or  must  substitute  another 
course  which  requires  the  same  number  of  hours  and  conforms  to  the 
regulations  of  the  curriculum  governing  the  course  for  which  it  is 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the  required 
number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  becomes 
unclassified  until  the  deficiency  has  been  removed.  This  ruling  applies 
to  deficiencies  arising  from  such  causes  as  illness  or  transfer. 

Unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee,  any 
work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  when  it  is  regularly  sched- 
uled must  be  taken  the  following  year. 

Credit  for  one  semester  of  a  year-course  will  not  be  given  except  by 
permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

The  record  of  any  student  whose  scholarship  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory may  be  brought  before  the  Scholarship  Committee  and,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  that  student  may  be  excluded  from 
college. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a  student  when 
she  is  failing  in  a  course,  but  the  student  must  not  consider  absence  of 
such  notification  a  claim  for  exemption  from  failure. 

RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the 
College  because  it  offers  students  practice  in  the  art  of  living  together. 
Student  officers,  elected  by  the  students  themselves  and  supported  by 
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the  students,  establish  and  maintain  satisfactory  social  conditions  in 
all  the  dormitories.  They  cooperate  with  the  resident  hostesses  and  the 
administration  to  promote  the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
students., 

Woodland  Hall,  with  its  drawing  rooms,  sun  parlor,  large  veranda, 
and  its  dining  room  with  small  tables  and  well-served  meals,  has  the 
atmosphere  of  a  large  home.  Rooms  in  Woodland  Hall  are  reserved  in 
the  order  in  which  application  for  them  is  received.  The  rooms  in 
Fickes  Hall  are  reserved  similarly  for  underclassmen.  Andrew  Mellon 
Hall  is  reserved  for  upper  classmen. 

Returning  students  desiring  reservation  of  rooms  must  pay  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  before  May  15  of  each  college  year;  the  fee  will  be  refunded 
to  any  student  who  does  not  return  if  the  College  is  notified  by  August 
first  of  the  student's  intention  to  withdraw.  This  fee  is  credited,  for 
all  returning  students,  on  the  bill  of  the  second  semester. 

Residence  in  the  dormitories  is  desirable  for  all  students  and  is  re- 
quired of  students  who  do  not  live  at  home  unless  other  arrangements 
are  specifically  made  with  the  Dean.  Students  may  have  ten  nights  a 
semester  away  from  the  dormitory.  Such  absences  should  be  arranged 
for  week-ends  unless  special  permission  to  be  away  has  been  granted 
by  the  Dean. 

Because  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  adequate  help,  each  dormi- 
tory student  is  required  to  do  her  proportionate  share  of  certain  house- 
hold work  in  her  residence  hall  and  to  take  her  turn  waiting  on  tables 
in  the  dining  room. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and  physical 
examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  all 
entering  students  and  sophomores.  These  examinations  are  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  Physical  Education  Department  and  the  college  physi- 
cian, assisted  by  the  college  nurse.  The  college  physician  is  called  in 
case  of  illness  on  the  part  of  students,  unless  the  parents  have  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  their  family  physician. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  except 
those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require  the  services  of  a 
private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best 
medical  attention  is  always  available. 
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The  Infirmary,  which  occupies  a  wing  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Woodland  Hall,  has  been  enlarged  and  refurnished  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund.  New  and  modern  equipment  has 
been  provided  for  the  patients'  rooms,  doctor's  offices  and  nurse's  quar- 
ters, and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholarships,  as  well  as 
for  permission  to  take  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  freshman 
scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FRESHMEN 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to 
freshmen  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  September, 
1945.  Awards  will  be  based  on  an  examination  to  be  given  in  the 
spring,  on  the  school  record,  and  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
candidate.  The  scholarships  range  in  value  from  $50  to  half  tuition 
for  day  students,  and  from  $50  to  full  tuition  for  resident  students, 
depending  on  the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of  the  scholarship 
beyond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the  academic  standing  of  the 
student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the  scholarship  is 
finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take  place  at  the  college  when- 
ever possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in  the  Dean's 
office. 

SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  deserving 
and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes  in  college.  The 
obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships  consist  mainly  of  assist- 
ing in  the  library  and  laboratories,  doing  clerical  work,  and  assisting 
in  the  dining  hall  and  cafeteria. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  endowed  scholarships  and  scholarships  contrib- 
uted by  individuals  and  groups  are  open  to  outstanding  students  of 
the  three  upper  classes.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing,  character,  and  financial  need.  In  addition,  a 
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considerable  sum  for  student-aid  is  appropriated  by  the  College  from 
its  current  income. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music.  Ex- 
aminations for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  first 
semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are  available  for  both  class 
lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied  music. 

The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship  covers  the 
cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory  and  is  given  to  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Biology  Department  who  has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  offers  two  small  scholarships  each  year  to  students 
majoring  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  the  following  have  been  established : 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships 
of  $150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
honor  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of 
the  College.  At  the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year 
receive  scholarships  from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been 
made  up  to  the  full  amount  necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are 
earnestly  solicited.  They  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Edna  M.  Reitz, 
912  East  End  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  The  scholarships  are  awarded 
for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896. 
Her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to 
bear  her  name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919 
by  the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  schol- 
arships are  awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee of  the  club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given 
every  year. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 
Scholarship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each 
year  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who 
has  also  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life.  This  schol- 
arship is  awarded  without  regard  for  the  financial  need  of  the 
student. 

The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  former  Alumna  trustee 
of  the  College.  It  provides  an  annual  income  which  is  available 
for  students  in  any  class. 

The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Memorial  Scholarship,  given  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women,  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship 
is  for  $150  and  is  given  to  a  student  for  one  year  only. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize,  given  in  mem- 
ory of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '36,  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  is  awarded  at  Com- 
mencement time  to  a  history  major  in  the  senior  class.  The  prize  is 
for  $50. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to 
deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship  :  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

The  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank  Scholarship  :  A  scholarship 
has  been  provided  in  memory  of  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank,  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  the  class  of 
1913,  by  her  family. 

All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must  meet  the  College  scholar- 
ship requirements.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cora  Helen  Coolidge 
Memorial  Scholarship,  all  scholarships  awarded  are  continued  through 
the  four  years  if  a  student  maintains  the  required  academic  average 
and  shows  a  continued  financial  need. 
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LOANS 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in  1929  estab- 
lished the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been  increased  each  year 
and  has  been  used  by  many  College  students. 

No  interest  is  charged  the  student  until  a  year  after  graduation, 
when  five  per  cent  interest  is  charged  on  the  unpaid  part  of  the  loan. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class  groups,  and 
regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan  funds  for  students.  The 
alumnae  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Training  School  for  Teachers  provide 
loans  for  college  seniors  at  P.C.W.  through  the  Herbert  Burnham 
Davis  Memorial  Loan  Fund  which  they  maintain.  These  loans  bear 
no  interest  until  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  are  payable  at  any  time  after  the  graduation 
of  the  student.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  returned  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  after  graduation,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  is  charged. 
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SPECIAL  INFORMATION 

FRICK  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  20th  summer  session  in  social  service  and  guidance  will  be  held 
at  the  College  from  July  2  to  July  21,  1945.  This  school  is  sponsored 
by  the  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  for  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  economic  and  social  background  of  their  students,  and  to  pro- 
vide closer  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  social  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  better  social  conditions  in  the  city.  Speakers  from  local 
and  national  social  agencies  are  brought  before  the  group. 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Miss 
Mary  H.  Kolb,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  with  accom- 
modations for  100  teachers,  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus 
for  a  project  of  such  educational  importance. 

ADJUSTMENT  INSTITUTE  OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  Adjustment  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  is  an  association  of  special- 
ists and  administrators  representing  Pittsburgh  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, public  and  parish  schools,  medical,  personnel  and  child  guidance 
groups.  It  is  concerned  with  research,  demonstration  and  publication, 
in  the  field  of  mental-emotional  personality  adjustment  and  allied 
education. 

Research  is  under  way  in  medicine,  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociology 
and  employment,  with  demonstration  in  one  of  the  large  city  high 
schools,  and  in  industry.  The  Institute  is  under  grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York  and  subsidies  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  administered  by 
this  College. 
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Charges  and  Expenses 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1945-1946 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Statements  of  accounts  are  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  about  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and 
addressed  to  the  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Payments  must  be  made  on  or  before  Registration  Day.  In  no  case 
may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all  obligations 
pertaining  to  that  semester  have  been  met  in  full.  No  exception  will 
be  made  without  written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal,  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

P.C.W.  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Since  some  parents  prefer  to  pay 
tuition  and  other  college  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  during 
the  year,  the  College  is  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  through  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  The  cost  includes  a  three  per  cent  service 
charge  and  a  $5  qualification  fee.  If  the  plan  of  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments is  preferred,  the  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  immediately 
upon  receipt  by  the  College  of  such  notification,  which  must  be  made 
by  September  10,  1945. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Textbooks  and  students'  supplies  may  be  purchased  for  cash  in  the 
bookroom. 

Statements  of  special  fees  for  laboratory  and  special  courses  for 
which  a  student  registers  at  the  opening  of  college  will  be  mailed 
about  October  1  and  statements  of  incidental  charges  will  be  mailed 
monthly. 

In  cases  in  which  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded,  one-half  the 
scholarship  will  be  applied  each  semester. 

« 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes  in  charges 
which  may  be  made  necessary  because  of  war  conditions. 
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ENTRANCE  FEES 

Application  for  admission $10.00 

In  cases  in  which  a  student  is  carrying  six 
hours  or  less,  the  application  fee  is  $5.00. 

NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Charges  for  non-resident  students  for  the  year: 

Tuition    $350.00 

*Health  fee  5.00 

Library  fee  5.00 

Student  Activities  fee 14.00 


$374.00 
Payable: 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $187.00 

On  or  before  February  1 187.00 


$374.00 

Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$12  each  semester  hour  scheduled.  Students  who  are  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  the  normal  load  of  thirty-two  hours  for  the  year — exclu- 
sive of  Physical  Education — will  be  charged  on  a  basis  of  $12  per 
semester  hour  for  excess  hours. 


RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

Charges  for  resident  students  for  the  year: 

Tuition  $350.00 

Board  and  room 525.00 

*Health  fee  10.00 

Library  fee 5.00 

Student  Activities  fee 14.00 


$904.00 
Payable : 

On  or  before  the  opening  of  College  in  September $452.00 

On  or  before  February  1 452.00 


$904.00 
*See  Health  Fees  and  Charges. 
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All  returning  students  must  pay  a  room  reservation  fee  of  $10.00 
by  May  15.  Room  reservation  fees  for  students  who  do  not  return 
will  be  refunded  only  if  the  College  is  notified  by  August  1  of  their 
intention  to  withdraw.  The  fee  is  credited  for  all  returning  students 
on  the  first  semester's  bill. 

A  charge  of  $2  per  year  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  radio. 

An  extra  charge  of  10  cents  is  made  for  meals  sent  to  rooms. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates. 

HEALTH  FEES  AND  CHARGES 

The  health  fee  covers  the  required  physical  examination  and  any 
services  rendered  by  the  resident  nurse  in  her  office. 

For  resident  students,  seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  college 
infirmary  are  also  included  in  the  health  fee.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will 
be  made  for  each  day  in  excess  of  seven,  plus  a  10  cent  fee  for  each 
meal  served  while  in  the  infirmary.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine 
supplied  by  the  College.  When  the  college  physician  is  called  in  case 
of  a  student's  illness,  the  parent  or  guardian  will  receive  a  statement 
from  the  physician. 

The  College  has  made  further  provisions  for  the  health  of  all  stu- 
dents by  arranging  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  for  group  accident  insurance.  Details  of  the  plan  will  be 
mailed  by  the  insurance  company  after  school  opens.  This  insurance 
is  very  reasonable  and  is  recommended  to  students  but  is  not  a 
requirement. 

LABORATORY  AND  SPECIAL  FEES 

Semester  Charges 

^Science  courses  with  a  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week..$  6.00 
^Science  courses  with  more  than  a  two-hour  laboratory  period 

each  week  7.50 

All  foods  courses  with  a  three-hour  laboratory  each  week 5.00 

Child  Development  2.00 

Stenography,  Typewriting  5.00 

Practice  Teaching  12.50 

#An  additional  charge  will  be  made  for  excess  breakage. 
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Tests  and  measurements 2.00 

Visual   Education   4.00 

Commencement  fee  10.00 

**Physical  Education 2.50 

(All  students  taking  required  physical  education) 

FEES  FOR  LESSONS  IN  APPLIED  ART 

One  lesson  a  week,  per  semester $15.00 

Two  lessons  a  week,  per  semester 25.00 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  FEES 
College  Department 
Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  per  semester: 

Two  hour  lessons  a  week $120.00 

Two  three-quarter  hour  lessons  a  week 90.00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week 60.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week 45.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week 30.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music 15.00 

Teacher  training  in  piano 12.50 

Church  choir  directing  and  repertoire 12.50 

For  lessons  in  other  instruments  not  specified,  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Practice  Rooms,  per  semester: 

For  piano,  $7.50 ;  for  organ,  $10.00 ;  for  voice,  violin,  cello,  etc.,  $5.00. 

PRE-COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

(4  years  to  College  Age) 

Private  instruction  in  applied  music,  per  semester: 
Lessons  per  week 

One  half-hour  lesson $25.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson 37.50 

Two  half-hour  lessons 50.00 

**The  Physical  Education  fee  entitles  students  to  use  of  the  Mellon  Hall  Swim- 
ming pool  and  bowling  alleys  and  to  participation  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department,  except  those  activities  in  which  there  is  a 
special  instructor. 
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SPEECH 
Private  instruction : 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week,  per  semester $60.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week,  per  semester 30.00 

REFUNDS 

Provisions  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a  yearly 
basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year.  No  reduction 
or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence,  withdrawal, 
illness,  suspension,  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  reason. 

If  a  student  vacates  her  room  in  the  dormitory  before  the  end  of  the 
semester,  no  refund  will  be  made  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by 
an  incoming  student.  A  refund  will  be  made  on  the  amount  paid  for 
board  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  semester 
following  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dean  is  informed 
in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  art,  music,  and  speech  is  not  subject 
to  return  or  reduction. 

There  will  be  no  refund  of  laboratory  fees  to  a  student  withdrawing 
from  a  laboratory  course  after  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  semester. 
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HONORS  AND  PRIZES 
SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

Awards  announced  on  Matriculation  Day,  September  25,  1944,  to  the 
ten  students  of  the  class  of  1946  having  the  highest  academic  standing 
for  the  first  two  years. 

Betty  Beck  Sally  Parker 

Helen  Croak  Jean  Purves 

Jane  Field  Marion  Staples 

Arline  Levinson  Ruth  Teplitz 

Margaret  Ann  McKee  Martha  Yorkin 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS— 1943-1944 

(Norma  Bailey 
and 
Evlyn  Fulton 
Athletic  Association  Award Jean  Rigaumont 

n,        p         ~            .        ,  (  Louise  Flood 

Short  Story  Contest  Awards |  EmTH  SuccQp 

Biography  Prize Hertha  Bergmann 

Freshman  English  Prizes — First  Prize Ruth  Melvin 

0         ,  „  .  (  Ann  McClellan 

Second  Prizes j  Jeanne  Ritz 

Third  Prize Mary  Alice  Farneth 

f  Elizabeth  Fleck 
Freshman  History  Prizes -J  Rosemary  Hoge 

[  Jean  Yeager 
Sophomore  History  Prize Martha  Yorkin 

T     .      TT.  -r,  .  (  Louise  Flood 

Junior  History  Prizes j  Elizabeth  Rusbasan 

n     .     „  ,  T  .,  „  .  (  Patricia  Leonard 

Senior  Personal  Library  Prizes |  Ann  McClymonds  Turnock 

Modern  Language  Award Aida  DeBellis 

c  .         t^.                  a        i  \  Grace  Benner 

Science  Department  Awards j  EmTH  Succop 

Hood  and  Tassel  Award — for  high  academic  standing  and  a  con- 
sistently fine  attitude  towards  college  standards.. Alice  Demmler 

Gift  of  Appreciation  to  head  of  G.P.C — presented  by  Hood  and 

Tassel Amanda  Harris 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 

Scholarship Virginia  Ricks 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  IN  JUNE  1944 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Ruth  Jenkins  Allen 
Jean  Macintosh  Bacon 
Norma  Louise  Bailey 
Virginia  Speer  Baldwin 
Eleanor  Jane  Blattner 
Martha  Joan  Bowdle 
Mary  Elizabeth  Brown 
Margaret  Browne 
Betty  Irene  Bush 
Barbara  Jane  Caldwell 
Anna  Adams  Darby 

*Aida  Amneris  DeBellis 
Margaret  Lucille  Donaldson 
Barbara  Pitcairn  Findley 
Evlyn  Wehling  Fulton 
Portia  Wilson  Geyer 
Martha  Cecelia  Harlan 
Amanda  Joan  Harris 
Marjorie  Louise  Harter 
Gladys  Marie  Heimert 
Martha  Hutchinson 
Lucy  Ann  Isham 
Margaret  Ethelyn  Johnson 
Ida  Kelly  Jones 

*Mary  Phyllis  Jones 


Mary  Elizabeth  Kinney 

Dale  Kirsopp 

Joanne  Gehring  Knauss 

Evelyn  McLaughlin  Knox 

Ruth  Laird 

Dorcas  Ellen  Leibold 

Patricia  Anne  Leonard 

Martha  McCullough  Lohmeyer 

Nancy  Jane  Maxwell 

Mary  Elizabeth  Meader 

Sally  Brown  Meanor 

Marion  Brown  Monks 

Frances  Elizabeth  Monroe 

Dorothy  Jane  Nelson 

Mary  Louise  Reiber  Peter 

Mary  Ruth  Sampson 

Cynthianne  Dunbar  Say 

Helen  Heath  Smith 

Elizabeth  Carolyn  Spierling 
*Nancy  Miller  Stauffer 

Adelyne  Gloria  Supowitz 

Justine  Swan 
*Ann  McClymonds  Turnock 

Winifred  Evelyn  Watson 

Ruth  Butler  Weston 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Gladys  Edna  Bistline 
Ruth  Brown  Craig 
Jeanne  Wilma  DeHaven 

*Evelyn  Dorothy  Glick 
Virginia  Elizabeth  Gray 

tBETTY  Martha  Johnescu 


Helen  Catherine  Mackie 
Ruth  Lynch  McFarland 
Mary  Louise  Oesterling 
*Nancy  Jane  Raup 
Jean  Alice  Rigaumont 
Lillian  May  Sheasby 


*Marion  Helen  Springer 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 
Nancy  Doerr  Jane  Elizabeth  Humphreys 


DOCTOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Honorary  Degree  conferred  upon 

C.  Pauline  Burt,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Smith  College 


*  General  Honors. 

f  Special  and  General  Honors. 


STUDENTS  IN  1944-45 
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STUDENTS  IN  1944-1945 


SENIOR  CLASS— 1945 


Achenheil,  Pauline  Wilson 

Alexander,  Virginia  Louise 

Allshouse,  Lois  E 

Barrett,  Dorothy  Joanne 

Basenko,  Pauline 

Beck,  Nettie  Jane 

Benner,  Grace  Dill 

b  ergm  a  n  n,  h  erth  a 

Brewster,  Janet  Madeline 

Clewer,  Helen  Louise 

Cohen,  Marion. 


Collins,  Barbara  Frances 

Collins,  June  Grant „ 

Conner,  Agnes  Mae 

Cosel,  Carolyn  Joan 

Cox,  Martha  Knight 

Craig,  Mary  Alice 

Dalzell,  Jean  Reid 

Davis,  Miriam  Virginia 

Delehaunty,  Mary  Kelly 

Demmler,  Alice  Elizabeth 

Dornberger,  Helen  Marion 

Egan,  Mary  Luceille 

Firmin,  Ruth  Emily 

Firth,  Dorothy  Jean ... 

Fleming,  Harriet  Ridge 

Flood,  Louise 

Ford,  Mildred  Ruth 

Handloser,  Nina  McAdams 

Hanna,  Alice  Mae 

Hansen,  Barbara  Jane 

Harkless,  Janet  Olma 

Held,  Florence  Jean 

Herdt,  Nancy  Jane 

Horsburgh,  Ruth  Jenkins 

Ingraham,  Phyllis  Marie _ 

Kennedy,  Janet  Katherine™. 

Leach,  Marion  Nancy 

Lind,  Dorothy  A 

Long,  Lois  Ruth 

Lutz,  Lois  Jean 

Maxwell,  Flora  Justus 

Mayhall,  Marjorie  Ann 

Mays,  Shirley  Ann 


McFall,  Martha  Frances. 

Meub,  Jane  Emelyn 

Mitz,  Catherine 


Pittsburgh 

Turtle  Creek 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

.Pittsburgh 

Karns  City 

Turtle  Creek 

Pittsburgh 

. Asp  i  n  w  a  1 1 

.McKeesport 

.Pittsburgh 

Yo u ngstovv n,  Ohio 

. East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Coatesville 

New  Castle 

.Beaver 

Crafton 

_..New  York  City,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

......Pittsburgh 

......Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Crafton 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

.Pittsburgh 

— Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

— JBen  Avon 

McKeesport 

Pittsb  u  rgh 

West  View 

Monongahela 

...Pt.  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

Pittsburgh 

Turtle  Creek 

.Pittsburgh 

Edgewood 

Pittsburgh 

.......Pittsburgh 

„ Pittsburgh 

Dormont 

Mt.  Lebanon 


...Youngstown,  Ohio 
Munhall 
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Morgan,  Carolyn  Hoffman- 

Murray,  Jane  Sheppard 

Phillips,  Nellie  Ireland 

Raynor,  Georgia  Emily 

Ricks,  Virginia 

Robinson,  Helen  Louise 


— Allison  Park 

— _..Mt.  Lebanon 

- Bethlehem 

- Pittsburgh 

_ - - Youngstown,  Ohio 

Rusbasan,  Irene  Elizabeth - Washington 

Schmeichel,  Gertrude  Mae _ _. Pittsburgh 


Selleck,  Marjorie  Jane  —. 
Shollar,  Elizabeth  Parry_ 

S  m  ith,  Patricia 

Speers,  Patsy  Carolyn 

Steele,  Jeanne  McKeag 

SuccoPj  Edith  V 


_ Verona 

_ Pittsburgh 

_ - ..Belle  Vernon 

- _ _ Pawhuska,  Oklahoma 

— Pittsburgh 

Swannie,  Marion  Lucille™. - „ .._ ...Kenmore,  New  York 

Thomas,  Anna  G . - Pittsburgh 

Thomas,  Jean  Anne _ _.... _...._ Pittsburgh 

Truxal,  Helen  Steele. „ - _ Greensburg 

Updegraff,  Marian Pittsburgh 

Whitney,  Sally  Ann _ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Wilcox,  Martha  Jane - ™„ _.. - Wilkinsburg 

Wood,  Jane  Lawrence ~ _ Pittsburgh 

Wray,  Martha  Charlotte — _._ Emsworth 

Yeiser,  Elizabeth  Louise _ _ _.. Glenshaw 

Youngling,  Mary  Jane„ ~ _ — — Pittsburgh 


JUNIOR  CLASS— 1946 

Anthon,  Basilike  Betty _ - .„' _ Pittsburgh 

Beck,  Betty  Colleen .._ _ Harrisburg 

Bovard,  Janet  Brownlee _ Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Burckart,  Mary  Louise _ _ Erie 

Caloyer,  Eva - - _.- Pittsburgh 

Campbell,  Susan _ Washington 

Coate,  Martha  Louise... _ _ - Mt.  Lebanon 

Cochran,  Patricia  Wilson - - Pittsburgh 


Copetas,  Lula _ _., 

Cott,  Barbara  Emery 

Couch,  Marjory  Isabel 

Croak,  Edna  Anna 

Croak,  Helen  Grace 

Egger,  Miriam  Margaret. — 

Eldon,  Patricia __ __ 

Elliott,  Marjorie  Frances... 

Fairfield,  Doris 

Field,  Jane  Margaret 

Filippelli,  Agnes  A — . 

Gilmore,  Helen  Leitch . 

Goodwin,  Anna  Jane 

Groves,  Dorothy  Viola 

Haller,  Mary  Louise 

Hendryx,  Priscilla  Louise 


„ Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

> _™ Avonmore 

- Pittsburgh 

„ __ Pittsburgh 

_ _Bellevue 

Bronxville,  New  York 

.....Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

„. - - Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

_ _ _ Pittsburgh 

..Ben  Avon 

.._ Dormont 

-.-..Pittsburgh 
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Hensch,  Patricia  Gwen ... _ _ ......Mt.  Lebanon 

Heston,  Audrey... „ ... _ _..Akron,  Ohio 

Hilbish,  Francesca  Guthrie— .-Pittsburgh 

Hoffman,  Harriet  Elizabeth- „ „ Wilkinsburg 

Hunter,  Helen  Thistle „ Washington 

Jackson,  Lois  Jean ..... _ Pittsburgh 

Kiester,  Lilla  Elizabeth Turtle  Creek 

Knoll,  Dolores  Ella . McKees  Rocks 

Korb,  Margaret  Ann _ „ Ben  Avon 

Kovacs,  Mildred  Marjorie - .'. „. Pittsburgh 

Lansing,  Marjorie  W.  Harrisburg 

Lean,  Marian  ..... _ Wilkinsburg 

Levinson,  Arline  Ruth.._ , Pittsburgh 

Matthews,  Evelyn  Gertrude _ Mt.  Lebanon 

McCrory,  Emily  Elizabeth ...-Wilkinsburg 

McCullough,  Margaret  Jean _ _ Dormont 

McGehee,  Ouida  Claire.. _ Mt.  Lebanon 

McKee,  Margaret  Ann . _ _ .....Ben  Avon 

McPherson,  Jane  Anne _ ...Edgeworth 

Means,  Nancy  Jean „ _ „ .Pittsburgh 

Mistrik,  Margaret  I _ _ Pittsburgh 

Myers,  Helen  Louise Mt.  Lebanon 

Myers,  Stella  Elizabeth _ Carnegie 

Norton,  Susan Tidioute 

Ostien,  Florence  Anna _ Turtle  Creek 

Parker,  Sara  Barbara Pittsburgh 

Parkinson,  Helen  Marie „ Dunn's  Station 

Perry,  Ruth  Ida  Evelyn Brier  Hill 

Petty,  Janet _ Loudonville,  Ohio 

Purves,  Jean  Rosalind. _. Mt.  Lebanon 

Raines,  Elizbaeth  Ruth — - Sewickley 

Riffle,  Peggy  Ellen „ _ - ~ Pittsburgh 

Roche,  Mariellen _. Beaver 

Rowand,  Doris  Ruth „ _. _ Swarthmore 

Rumbaugh,  Mary  Ann Donora 

Savage,   Grace  Millicent „ Xeetsdale 

Sawders,  Emily _.„ _._ Pittsburgh 

Saylor,  Ellen  Marie Oakmont 

Shriner,  Helen  Jane Wilkinsburg 

Sinewe,  June  Carolyn. Pittsburgh 

Sisler,  Sylvia  Doris „ Uniontown 

Sossong,  Betty  Estelle..„ _„ Brentwood 

Sommerfeld,  Virginia  Jane Pittsburgh 

Staples,  Marion  Helene _ Marion,  Ohio 

Teplitz,  Ruth  E _, „ Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Mary  Jean „ „ Edgewood 

Thorne,  Carolyn  Ottilie „ ......Edgewood 

Titus,  Joan  Elizabeth -...Bradford 

Uber,  Virginia  Mae Indiana 

Van  Kirk,  Virginia  H Pittsburgh 

Villing,  Sara  Catherine Butler 

Vogt,  Virginia  Marie _ _ ...Appleton,  Wisconsin 
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Wayne,  Marjorie  A — _. Pittsburgh 

Weigel,  Ruth  Ann ._ „ Pittsburgh 

Wells,  Mary  Ruffner _. „..Ben's  Run,  West  Virginia 

White,  Jean  L _ Warren,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  Jane „ North  Braddock 

Wolf,  Audrey  Divvens. — _ _ Pittsburgh 

Work,  Barbara  Graham — ._ — „ Wilkinsburg 

Yorkin,  Martha  J _ Washington 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS— 1947 

Alexander,  Ann  Lee Mt.  Lebanon 

Anderson,  Betty  Lou.. _. _ .„ „. Wilkinsburg 

Arnold,  Ruth  Helene „. ..„ Warren,  Ohio 

Arras,  Marian  Lee _„ Sharon 

Baehr,  Louise  Christine McKeesport 

Baird,  Doris  Jean_..._ „ Aspinwall 

Beale,  Virginia  Lucille Tarentum 

Beeson,  Jocelyn  Lee _ _ Warren,  Ohio 

Bennett,  Marjorie  Ann Wilkinsburg 

Braziell,  M.  Elva „... Pittsburgh 

Brown,  Helen  Kinloch _ Turtle  Creek 

Burns,  Alice  Mae „..Glenshaw 

Campbell,  Jane  Algeo _ Rosslyn  Farms 

Card,  Ellen  Balmain _ „ _..._ Sewickley 

Cavanaugh,  Margaret  Rose Swissvale 

Chambers,  Mary  Lyne„ - _.. -.Pittsburgh 

Chattaway,  Norma  Jean Monongahela 

Ciganovic,  Kathryn  Frances Youngwood 

Conway,  Mary  Kathleen — — — — Pittsburgh 

Corman,  Mildred  Sylvia — Brooklyn,  New  York 

Cox,  Barbara  Anne — ~ — — Forest  Hills 

Crossland,  Anne  Coughanour „ McClellandtown 

Davies,  P.  June ._ — Pittsburgh 

Dodge,  Margaret  Ann _ _ ..Wilkinsburg 

Evans,  Marjorie  Ruth — Edgewood 

Farneth,  Mary  Alice - ~ — Swissvale 

Fleck,  Elizabeth  Hurley _... - Altoona 

Gersmann,  Priscilla  Maude Pittsburgh 

Gill,  Rose  Barbara Mt.  Lebanon 

Gilliland,  Georgiana  Farrell ...Pittsburgh 

Goldfarb,  Eleanor  Ruth - - -. - - — - - — Washington 

Grasso,  Ruth  Mae - - — -....Brockway 

Graziano,  Mary  Ann „. - - Pittsburgh 

Greger,  Elsie  Caroline — .- Edgewood 

Griffiths,  Isabel  Louise _ - - Swissvale 

Griffiths,  Ruth  Eileen » - - - — ■ Swissvale 

Hamilton,  Marianne _ - - - Pittsburgh 

Harkins,  Peggy  Lou - Munhall 

Hatman,  Maurine  Lois - -.- - - Pittsburgh 

Haverstick,  Frances _.- Dormont 

Henderson,  Catherine  Elizabeth _ — .York 

Himes,  Margery  Lytle -....- - New  Bethlehem 
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Hoag,  Mary  Alice 

Hoge,  Sarah  Rosemary 

Houston,  K.  Jeanne 

Hutton,  Alene  Dorothea.. 

Jackley,  Lois  Gene 

Jaycox,  Patty  Volk 

Kells,  Alice  May — 

Kennedy,  Esther  Amelia 

King,  Elizabeth  Angeline 

Kline,  Mary  Alice 

Larson,  Helen  Mathilda — 

LeFurgy,  Virginia  Alleen 

Little,  Virginia  Ann  „ 

Loller,  Gloria  Ann ._._ 

Longabaugh,  Grace  Mary 

lowar,  laverne  lorraine- 

Mason,  Barbara 

McCleery,  Nancy  Antoinette 

McClellan,  Ann 

McCormick,  Sarah  Jane 

McKee,  Betty  Margaret™ 


Edgewood 

..Waynesburg 
Pittsburgh 


McKenrick,  Martha  Josephine 

McMillin,  Helen  Elizabeth 

McSwigan,  Marjorie  Mary. 

Melvin,  Ruth  Marie 

Michel,  Mary  Louise 

Milliken,  M.  Joy ~ 

Mock,  Evelyn  A 

Mohn,  Marjorie  Louise 

Molinatto,  Gloria  Ann 

Neal,  Jacqueline 

Rambo,  Jeanne  Boyer ._ 

Ramsay,  Vigginia  Ruth 

Raup,  Martha  May 

Ritz,  Jeanne  Elizabeth 

Sampson,  Doris  Mae -.. 

Sauerwein,  Elaine 

schmacher,  margaret  jane — 

Sherrick,  Joan 

Snyder,  Doris  Jean 

Stewart,  Martha  Ann — 

Swann,  Roberta  Elder _..... 

Thomas,  Janet  Mae 

Toy,  Virginia  May — — 

Trozzo,  Norma  Matilda 

Wagner,  Josephine  Gladys 

Wallace,  Gene  B 

Wallace,  Mary  Louise 

Walters,  Nancy  Lee 

Wedd,  Betty  Anne „ 

Werner,  Joan  Ruth ...„ „ 

Wiley,  Joan 


Sutton,  West  Virginia 

Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 

McKeesport 

- Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ Vandergrift 

McKeesport 

._ _ „„ Wilkinsburg 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ Bronxville,  New  York 

S te ubenville,  Ohio 

New  Salem 

-....Somerset 

Eb  en  sb  u  rg 

Wampum 

Pittsburgh 

Braddock 

Wilkinsburg 

Wilkinsburg 

— _ Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

-. Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

.- — Pittsburgh 

— - ......Mt.  Lebanon 

— Camp  Hill 

Camp  Hill 

— _ — Pittsburgh 

— — Verona 

Central  City 

— Pittsburgh 

— Pittsburgh 

~ — Edgewood 

-Pittsburgh 

— Pittsburgh 

Washington 
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Wiley,  Laura _ .„ Washington 

Wilson,  Janice  Virginia Ellwood  City 

Wise,  Carolyn  Anne „ _ . ...Pittsburgh 

Yeager,  Jean  Mildred „ Pittsburgh 

Zellers,  Lois  Anne „ _ Columbiana,  Ohio 

FRESHMAN  CLASS— 1948 

Barkley,  Virginia  Louise ... — _ Edgewood 

Beck,  Agnes  Leigh ..... Pittsburgh 

Bennett,  Veolante  L _. , Pittsburgh 

Berg,  Dorothy  Ruth  Lawry Mt.  Lebanon 

Bergheimer,  Ruth  Virginia Mt.  Lebanon 

Betz,  Margaret  Helen _ Eastwood  Farms 

Bigelow,  Audrey  Reed „ _ Pittsburgh 

Boggs,  Marianne Pittsburgh 

Bowie,  Rosemary Emlenton 

Bright,  Lois „ Emsworth 

Brody,  Idamae _ _ Pittsburgh 

Caldwell,  Marjorie  Jay „ _ Edgewood 

Campbell,  Jean  Bryson „„ . .....Rochester 

Campbell,  Nancy  Jane Pittsburgh 

Closser,  Sara  Emily _. .Pittsburgh 

Cohn,  Marie  Elaine _ Bellerose,  New  York 

Copetas,  Patricia. _ _ „ — ...Pittsburgh 

Donaldson,  Betsy Canonsburg 

Doolittle,  Dorothy  Elizabeth _ ...-Cumberland,  Maryland 

Dornberger,  Phyllis  Louise — .Pittsburgh 

Enright,  Martha  Mary _ Pittsburgh 

Evans,  Janice  Lou. - - - Ellwood  City 

Exley,  Charlotte  McDonald ......Cumberland,  Maryl and 

Fish,  Hilda  Grace „ ._ - Swissvale 

Foerster,  Frances '. Canton,  Ohio 

Forcey,  Evelyn  Morsing — Sewickley 

Forney,  Mary  Ruth „ ....Pittsburgh 

Fusca,  Maria  Carmela — — Pittsburgh 

Gage,  Marilyn  Amy - ..Camp  Hill 

Geary,  Sara  Suzanne ~ - .Brentwood 

Gilbert,  Jessie  Wilcox ~ ......Swarthmore 

Hadfield,  Dorothy  Jean — Wilkinsburg 

Hamilton,  Prudence  Farr. — Eastwood  Farms 

Harton,  Suzanne  Gretchen — ~ Pittsburgh 

Henderson,  Florence — Mt.  Lebanon 

Henry,  Frances  Mixer - North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

Holland,  Martha  Gene _ Springdale 

Houck,  Mary  Ann Gibsonia 

Johnson,  Wandalea — — Beaver 

Kennard,  Anne  Dale _ — St.  Clairsville,  Ohio 

Kimball,  Mary  Jean Forest  Hills 

Lakeland,  Rosemary  Snowden Baldwin,  New  York 

Lee,  Barbara  Graham Mt.  Lebanon 

Lenz,  Carol  Marie Buffalo,  New  York 
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L'Hote,  Elizabeth  Constance Mt.  Lebanon 

Long,  Virginia  Anne Pittsburgh 

Lopez,  E.  Cornelia — „ Mt.  Lebanon 

Lynott,  Mary  Isabell „..„ Mt.  Lebanon 

MacDonald,  Lou  Ellen. „„ Freeport 

MacMillen,  Norma  Ruth. „ Pittsburgh 

Mathews,  Marilyn  Jane — Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Meyer,  Henrietta  Alberta _. Glenshaw 

Migliore,  Grace  Marie „ .-.Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Barbara  Anne Greensburg 

Morrow,  Shirley  Jean „ Pittsburgh 

Mueller,  Ingeborg  Carol.™ _ Wilkinsburg 

Murray,  Marion  Wilma„ Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

McDonald,  Nancy  Jean Edgewood 

McKay,  Lucille  Buhl ...._ „ Zelienople 

McKay,  Shirley  Prudence .._ Bronxville,  New  York 

McNary,  Elizabeth  Louise...„ Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Notovitz,  Shirley  E _ „ Bentleyville 

Obermayer,  Helen  Adele _ -Philadelphia 

Parry,  Marjorie  Rose__ „ .Greensburg 

Peterson,  Anne  Caroline — Sheffield 

Picard,  Mary  Jane „ „ Pittsburgh 

Queenth,  Eugenia  Joyce ~ Milford,  Connecticut 

Reckard,  Margaret  A .„ _._ ~ .. Pittsburgh 

Robb,  Dorothy  Wilson - _. Pittsburgh 

Robinson,  Eleanor  Elson - ~ Magnolia,  Ohio 

Robinson,  Eloise  P _ Pittsburgh 

Roche,  Dorothy  Joan - - Beaver 

Rogers,  Barbara  Jean Munhall 

Sager,  Virginia  Ann „. „ Wilkinsburg 

Santo,  Tusa ~ Dormont 

Schaeffer,  Agnes  Lorraine - - - _..     Pittsburgh 

Schenck,  Devyenna  Marie — _ Somerset 

Sinkula,  Mary  Elizabeth Mt.  Pleasant 

Smith,  Sally  Ann -....- Edgewood 

Spanos,  Demetra Pittsburgh 

Stewart,  Betty  Jean McKeesport 

Stewart,  Ruth  Lois - Glenshaw 

Stoebener,  Wilma ~ Pittsburgh 

Stone,  Mary  Lou - - Beaver 

Suckling,  Helen  Elizabeth „ _ Wilkinsburg 

Sutton,  Suzanne  Catherine .Butler 

Terrill,  Betty  Dolores Conneautville 

Thomas,  Wilma  Claire _._ Steubenville,  Ohio 

Trout,  Corinne  Eleanor .- Jeannette 

Ullom,  Rita  Ann  Elizabeth _ Waynesburg 

Vail,  Donice  Virginia „ _ „ Allison  Park 

Walch,  Marion  Margaret. ™ Waynesburg 

Wallace,  Virginia  Ann _ New  Brighton 

Watson,  Anne  O'Neil „ _ Forest  Hills 

Watson,  Carol  Beverly....... Wilkinsburg 

Werner,  Mary  Jane _ „ Pittsburgh 
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Wilson,  Joy  Marie _ 

Wilson,  Ruth  Dyer 

woolard,  kathryn  llsa 

Wu,  Betty  Jane 

Zucker,  Ruth  Frances 


Cumberland,  Maryland 

New  Castle 

Coral  Gables,  Florida 

New  York  City,  New  York 

Sharon 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Candidates  for  classification  as  regular  students  who  are  carrying 
twelve  hours  or  more  in  college  classes,  but  who  are  deficient  in  more 
than  six  hours  for  regular  classification. 


Beglinger,  Betty  Jane „ _ 

Fellows,  Rebecca 

Lewis,  Janet _. _.„ 

Martins,  Edith  Beatriz  Dodsworth _. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


P  i  ttsb  u  rgh 

Pittsburgh 

Greensburg 

„....Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil 


Students  who  have  been  admitted  for  special  work  other  than  music: 

Beal,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Bell,  Helen  Edmundson 

Blackburn,  Madeline 


Buchanan,  Lucia 
Burk,  Patricia 
Carapella,  Mrs.  Claire  L. 
Crawford,  Martha 
Crawford,  Nancy 
Depp,  Marian  Ellen 
Ditges,  M.  Virginia 
Ely,  Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Evans,  Elizabeth 
Gourash,  Leona 
Harter,  Marjorie 
Haney,  Caroline  P. 

Students  admitted  for  special  work  in  applied  music : 


Heron,  Emily 
Hill,  Adrienne 
McCrady,  Peggy 
Meredith,  Mrs.  Thomas  N. 
Parish,  Vivian 
Robinson,  Beatrice  Fales 
Rowan,  Blanche  M. 
Seder,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Steffey,  Anne 
Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Ulrich,  Joan  C 
Williams,  Dorothy  R. 
Ziegler,  Jennie  May 
Zoerb,  Sallie  Jane 


Anderson,  Ethel 
Bartlett,  Marianne 
Cennamo,  Antonette  Dolores 
Cooper,  Pescha  Simon 
Crittendon,  John 
Debrick,  Edith  Mary 
Flood,  Mrs.  Jean  McFarlane 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Ignelzie,  Alberta  Marie 


Jones,  Donice  Jean 
Kirsopp,  Dale 
Levinson,  Ruth 
Lutz,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Rowse,  Elizabeth 
Steineke,  Dolores 
Trellis,  Joyce 
Varolo,  Frances  Grace 
Welsch,  Betty  Jane 
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Seniors   

Juniors 

Sophomores  

Freshmen  

Unclassified  — — 

Special 

Music  (not  taking  academic  work] 

Total  in  all  departments 


STUDENTS  OF  APPLIED  MUSIC 


Anderson,  Ethel 
Barkxey,  Virginia 
Bartlett,  Marianne 
Boggs,  Marianne 
Bovard,  Janet 
Burns,  Alice  May 
Cennamo,  Antonette  Dolores 
Closser,  Sara 
Cohen,  Marion 
Cooper,  Pescha  Simon 
Cox,  Martha 
Crittendon,  John 
Debrick,  Edith  Mary 
Fleck,  Elizabeth 
Flood,  Mrs.  Jean 
Forcey,  Evelyn 
Goodwin,  Anna  Jane 
Graziano,  Mary 
Harkless,  Janet 
Henderson,  Florence 
Hodgson,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Houck,  Mary  Ann 


Ignelzie,  Alberta  Marie 
Jones,  Donice  Jean 
Kennard,  Anne 
Kirsopp,  Dale 
Lenz,  Carol  M. 
Levinson,  Ruth 
Lind,  Dorothy  A. 
Lutz,  Mary  Elizabeth 
McKee,  Margaret  Ann 
McKenrick,  Josephine 
McNary,  Betty  Lou 
Myers,  Helen 
Rowse,  Elizabeth 
Sampson,  Doris  Mae 
Santo,  Tusa 
Smith,  Sally  Ann 
Steineke,  Dolores 
Terrill,  Dolores 
Varolo,  Frances  Grace 
Wagner,  Josephine 
Welsch,  Betty  Jane 
White,  Jean 


72 
84 
99 
101 
4 
29 
18 

407 
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Alumnae 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was 
organized  in  1876.  In  January  1926,  an  office  was  established  at  the 
College  and  a  part-time  secretary  employed.  Two  regular  meetings  of 
the  association  are  held  every  year  in  October  or  November  and  the 
Saturday  preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  Association  gives  several  scholarships  to  the  College, 
and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students.  In  1935 
the  Association  adopted  the  Alumnae  Fund  system  in  place  of  the 
older  method  of  collecting  fixed  dues.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the 
Alumnae  have  been  able  to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  the  College 
each  year  since  its  adoption. 

The  PCW  News  Letter,  containing  news  of  the  College  and  its 
graduates,  and  The  Alumnae  Register  are  issued  by  the  Association 
at  appointed  intervals. 

Officers 

M.  Isabel  Epley President 

Lillian  McFetridge First  Vice  President 

Eleanor  Kenworthy Second  Vice  President 

Hilda  R.  Sadler Treasurer 

Mary  Elizabeth  Balmer Recording  Secretary 

Dorothy  Stoebener  Markell Corresponding  Secretary 

Cora  Ingham  Baldwin Alumnae  Secretary 

Harriett  Duff  Phillips Alumnae  Trustee 


ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living,  P.C.W. 
clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and  their  presidents 
are  listed  below : 

Cleveland — Mrs.  Harold  Hodgin  (Jean  Blair,  '33),  16213  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit. 
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Greensburg — Mrs.  A.  T.  Plough  (Elizabeth  Buchanan,  '28),  413 
Stanton  Street. 

New  York— Mrs.  R.  L.  Dieffenbacher  (Ruth  Lenon,  '29),  33-28 
81st  Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.   Edwin    Matlack    (Sara   Reamer   '30),    136 
Hillsdale  Road,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLUBS 
Chartiers  Valley — Miss  June  Feick,  '39,  1  Coulter  St.,  Crafton. 

Edgewood-Swissvale — Miss  Doris  E.  Chatto,  ex  '39,  1300  Milton 
Avenue,  Regent  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

Highland  District — Mrs.  C.  F.  Newman  (Jean  McCrory,  D.H. 
'11)  6215  Hampton  St.,  Pittsburgh  6. 

North  District— Mrs.  W.  B.  Sechler  (Mary  H.  Ailes,  '26)  700 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2. 

Point  Breeze-Homewood — Miss  Alice  Provost,  '42,  208  S.  Linden 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Guy  (Mary  Jane  McCutcheon,  '38) ,  404  S.  Lang 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8. 

Shadyside — Miss  Mary  Balmer,  '42,  302  South  Aiken  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh 6. 

South  Hills — Mrs.  Ray  McClintock  (Margaret  Johnston,  '27),  6 
Bower  Hill  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  16. 

Wilkinsburg — Mrs.  A.  A.  Steinmiller  (Elizabeth  Porter,  '28),  1713 
Turner  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  21. 

ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer  with  prospective 
students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the  College  in  selecting  the 
most  desirable  applicants  from  their  own  localities,  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  appointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states 
and  districts: 

California — Mrs.  John  Alden  Randall    (Marjorie  Chubb,  '38), 
1041  Coolidge  Dr.,  San  Gabriel. 
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Connecticut — Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox  Potter  (Mary  Louise  Towar, 
'30),  16  Pilgrim  Road,  West  Hartford. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  William  C.  Bond  (Clara  Boyd,  '29), 
6909  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane   B.    Evans,   '31,   2908    Royal   Palm   Avenue, 
Miami  Beach. 

(Mrs.  E.  S.  Volkwein  (Sarah  F.  Marks,  '38),  2806  Ionic  Avenue, 
Jacksonville.  Out  of  the  State  for  the  duration  of  the  war.) 

Miss  Betty  MacColl,  '29,  220-25th  Street,  Bradenton. 

Georgia— Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  (Mary  MacLaughlin,  '22),  1237 
Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.  Hackett,  Jr.  (Virginia  Glandon,  '27), 
646  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Indiana— Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Holland   (Elizabeth  Hewitt,  '27),  1321 
Prospect  Street,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  '19,  Catlettsburg. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Lee,  Jr.    (Elizabeth  Davidson,  '28), 
704  Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.  Risher  Dunlevy   (Frances  Ray,  '27),  120 
Stedman  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Mrs.  John  T.  Gallatin  (Sophie  Gribble,  '23),  88  Sun- 
ningdale  Drive,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores. 

Miss    Imogene    Armstrong,    '20,    2933    W.    Chicago    Boulevard, 
Detroit. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken   (Eleanor  Fulton,  '26), 
322  Park  Avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

New  York— Mrs.  William  G.  Rohlffs  (Emelyn  Taylor,  '27),  91 
Kirkwood  Avenue,  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Miss  Doris  Thomas,  '31,  New  York  City. 

Ohio— Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  (Charlotte  Hunker,  '18),  2341  Dela- 
ware Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Oklahoma— Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus   (Harriet  Hill,  '22),   1220 
Johnstone  Avenue,  Bartlesville. 
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Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Charles  Noyes  (Martha  Crandall,  '17),  R.D. 
No.  1,  Butler. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Dom,  '29,  150  Westmoreland  Avenue,  Greens- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert   (Virginia  Wilcox,  '20),  407  Park  Avenue, 
Swarthmore. 

Mrs.   E.  J.  Thompson    (Harriet   Barker,   '23),  911    Presqueisle 
Street,  Philipsburg. 

Miss  Martha  Branch,  '37,  308  Fourth  Avenue,  Warren. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Jefferson,  '31,  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Tennessee — Mrs.  Clifford  Barbour  (Laura  Taber,  '19),  623  Scenic 
Drive,  Knoxville. 

West  Virginia — Mrs.  Millard  Sisler   (Florence  Keys,  '12),  301 
Wagner  Road,  Morgantown. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Coston   (Henrietta  Spelsburg,  '28),   187  East 
Pike  Street,  Clarksburg. 

THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of  the 
College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  chair- 
men of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae  Representatives,  mem- 
bers from  each  alumnae  class  and  alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited 
number  of  associate  alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before  the  P.C.W. 
spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty  of  alumnae 
and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of  their  alma  mater, 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of  the  College  and 
communicate  to  the  alumnae  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  College, 
and  to  formulate  recommendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which 
will  promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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College  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  YEAR— 1945-46 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.41:00  A.M., 

Tuesday,  September  18 

Freshman  Orientation  Program September  18  and  19 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.'4:00  P.  M., 

Wednesday,  September  19 

Opening  of  75th  Academic  Year. Thursday,  September  20 

Thanksgiving  Holiday. from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  21 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  November  26 

Christmas  Recess from  12:30  P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  19 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  January  3 

Mid' Year  Examinations January  2 1  '26 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  January  30 

Spring  Recess _ from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  27 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  April  11 

Final  Examinations. ~... Friday,  May  31 'Friday,  June  7 

Commencement _ Monday,  June  10 

ACADEMIC  YEAR— 1946-47 

Registration  for  Freshmen 9:00  A.M.-11:00  A.M., 

Tuesday,  September  17 

Freshmen  Orientation  Program September  17  and  18 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M., 

Wednesday,  September  18 

Opening  of  76th  Academic  Year Thursday,  September  19 

Thanksgiving  Holiday from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  27 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  2 

Christmas  Recess. from  12:20  P.M.,  Friday,  December  20 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Friday,  January  3 

Mid' Year  Examinations January  20'25 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  January  29 

Spring  Recess from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  26 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  April  10 

Final  Examinations Thursday,  May  29  to  Thursday,  June  6 

Commencement — Monday,  June  10 
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Correspondence 


Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the  Col' 
lege  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the  College. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of  students,  their 
withdrawal,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission  to 
the  College  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  residence 
halls  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
College  and  payment  of  college  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Bursar.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Perm' 
sylvania  College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Publicity. 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Recorder. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  College 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Repre' 
sentative  living  near  their  home  should  consult  pages  129' 
130  for  the  address. 
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THE  ©UGANIZATION 


Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison _ __ First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr _ _._ _ ....Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer _ _...._ _ Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh .....Treasurer 

MEMBERS 

Term  Expires  1946 

Arthur  E.  Braun  Mrs.  Georce  Wilmer  Martin 

Mrs.  John  M.  Phillips  Gwilym  A.  Price 

Alexander  C.  Robinson 

Term  Expires  1947 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  John  H.  Ricketson,  III 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1948 

Paul  R.  Anderson  Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 


Administration 


Paul  Russell  Anderson,  Ph.D _. President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D _„ _..Dean  of  the  College 

Hanna  Gunderman,  M.Ed _....J3ursar 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp,  Ph.D Director  of  Publicity 

Alice  E.  Hansen,  M.Ed _ Librarian 

Helen  Y.  Long,  A.B.,  B.S _ Assistant  Librarian 

Mary  C.  Sloan,  A.M _ Director  of  Admissions 

Evlyn  Fulton,  A.B _. - _ Recorder 

Ruth  Bergheimer — _ _ Secretary  to  the  President 

Sylvia  G.  Ingham,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Chester  C.  CTNeil Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Ethel  C.  Bair,  A.B Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Janis  M.  Stewart,  B.S Director  of  Dormitories 

Anna  E.  Weigand ....Manager  of  Book  Store 

Irene  D.  Ferguson,  M.D College  Physician 

Nora  Bell  Hamilton,  R.N _ _ Resident  Nurse 

Margaret  Eichleay  Storer,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Virginia  Unkovich,  B.S Assistant  Accountant 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D _ Director  of  the  Film  Service 

Mrs.  Roberta  L.  Geissinger Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

Mrs.  Marion  M.  Benn _ House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Mrs.  Earl  Park House  Director,  Mellon  Hall 

Mrs.  Spencer  P.  Howell , ...House  Director,  Fickes  Hall 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.M House  Director,  Art  Center 

Edna  Lee  Sprowls,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Mrs.  C.  Audley  McFarland House  Director,  Coolidge  Hall 
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Faculty 


Paul  Russell  Anderson _ ....._ _ ...... -..President 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Mary  Helen  Marks _...._ Dean  of  the  College 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Professors 

Carll  W.  Doxsee _ ....Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans.. _ Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace _ _ _...... Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins _ _ _ Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Edward  W.  Montgomery Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Associate  Professors 

*Margaret  Robb -.Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Geneva  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

'Phyllis  Cook  Martin Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp - Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Helen  e  Welker _ Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 

New  York  City;  graduate  study  with  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Harold  Bauer, 

and  Lazare  Levy  in  Paris 

Assistant  Professors 

Laberta  Dysart .Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Lillie  B.  Held _.„ ..Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elizabeth  Piel _. _ _ Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

*On  leave  with  American  Red  Cross 
SOn  leave  the  first  semester  of  1945-46 
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Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.S.,  Cours  Louis  Marin,  Paris;  Certificat  Pedagogique,  Paris; 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne;  A.M.,  Hamline  University 

Ruth  Eleanor  Staples Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

John  W.  May...._. _._ Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
School  of  Drama,  Yale  University 

Dorothy  J.  Ayers -Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

C.  Hess  Haagen Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Robert  L.  Zetler _ _. Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mildred  Throne  Evanson _ Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Lecturers 

f  N.  R.  High  Moor ...._ _ Lecturer  in  Religion 

B.L.,  A.M.,  Kenyon  College;  D.D.,  Bexley  Theological  Seminary 

|Harold  L.  Holbrook. _„ _ Lecturer  in  Education  and 

Director  of  the  Adjustment  Institute 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Samuel  A.  Sloan _ _ Lecturer  in  Mathematics  and  Physics 

B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

f  Arthur  L.  Draper.- _._ Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Instructors 

fRALPH  Lewando _ Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars. Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;  studied  under  Hageman 
and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached  with  Jean  deReszke 

fViviAN  M.  Rand _ _._ Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

JEleanor  J.  Graham _ _ ..Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.Ed.,  Uriversity  of  Pittsburgh 

fPart'time  only 
$On  military  leave 


Faculty U 

♦Marion  E.  Laskey Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

fBERNiCE  Austin Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  Northwestern  University;  pupil  of  Emil  Liebling 

JCarroll  C.  Arnold Instructor  in  Speech 

A.B.,  Sioux  Falls  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Margaret  Jean  Maclachlan..._ Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College 

fHELENE  Roelofs  Gill Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  Hope  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  University  of 
Amsterdam;  Certifiee  de  I/Universite  de  Paris;  The  Sorbonne 

fjo  Hailey  Cotton Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Annabelle  B.  Horn Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

f  Howard  L.  Ralston Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Muskingum  College;  A.G.O. 

Florence  Franklin  Shirley „. _ Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Janis  M.  Stewart Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Ohio  University 

fMABEL  B.  Newcomer „ „ Instructor  in  Spanish 

Syracuse  University;  The  Sorbonne 

Leslie  D.  McGraw Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  College  of  St.  Thomas;  M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Winifred  E.  Mantell Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  Pratt  Institute 

f  Lois  R.  Long. Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

f  Elfriede  Mahler Instructor  in  Modern  Dancing 

A.B.,  Beaver  College 

School  of  Nursing 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 
Louise  M.  Carlson Principal  and  Director  of  Nurses 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  R.N.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Florence  Young Director  of  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  R.N.,  University  of  Michigan  Hospital 
A.B.,  Sioux  Falls  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

The  names  in  each  group  of  faculty  members  are  listed  in  order  of 
appointment. 


*On  leave  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
fPart'time  only 
JOn  military  leave 


Standing  Committees 


FACULTY 

Administration  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mrs.  Colwin  (Mrs.  Martin) ,  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Fulton, 
Mr.  Haagen,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Owens,  Miss  Sloan,  Mr. 
Zetler. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Stewart,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Advisory  Chapel  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Mrs.  Evanson,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Shupp. 

Curriculum  Planning  Committee 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Miss  Dysart,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mr.  Kinder, 
Mr.  May,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker. 

Faculty-Student  Council 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mr.  Mont' 
gomery. 

Honors  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  Owens,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Library  Committee 

Mrs.  Hansen,  Miss  Calkins,  Miss  Piel,  Mrs.  Shupp. 


FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mr.  Mont' 
gomery.  Student  membership :  Miriam  Egger,  Martha  Coate,  Doris 
Snyder,  Martha  Yorkin,  Rosemary  Hoge,  Marian  Lean,  Margaret 
McKee,  Clara  Miklos,  Carol  McCollough,  Peggy  Riffle,  Barbara 
Mason,  Phyllis  Dornberger,  Jean  Riihiluoma,  Anna  Jane  Good' 
win,  Jean  Purves,  Mary  Lou  Haller,  Ruth  Teplitz. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Miss  Dysart,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mr.  Kinder, 
Mr.  May,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker.  Student 
membership:  Marion  Staples,  Betty  Beck,  Jean  Yeager,  Mary 
Jane  Werner,  and  Barbara  Moore. 
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The  College 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  founded  in  1869  by 
a  group  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  W.  Beatty, 
then  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church.  These 
men  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  believing  that  Pittsburgh 
should  have  a  college  for  women  which  would  provide  for 
its  daughters  educational  opportunities  comparable  to  those 
offered  for  men.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  has  been 
from  the  first  a  liberal  arts  college  of  high  standards,  never 
having  been,  as  so  many  colleges  for  women  originally  were, 
a  "female  seminary. "  As  a  college  for  women,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  only  three  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Its  founders  examined  a  number  of  eligible  situations  for 
the  college  and  finally  chose  the  residence  of  George  A.  Berry 
in  what  was  then  an  almost  rural  part  of  the  city.  Since  that 
time  the  property  adjacent  to  the  college  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Woodland  Road,  a  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  result  P.  C.  W.  has  still  all  the 
advantages  of  a  country  campus,  and  it  also  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  theaters,  museums, 
and  libraries  of  a  great  city. 

The  first  students  were  a  group  of  earnest  young  women, 
one  hundred  and  three  in  number,  who  considered  the  ad- 
venture of  going  to  college  a  serious  business.  They  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  history,  and  some  of  them 
travelled  long  distances  in  horse  cars  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  of  the  College  where  a  wagonette  was  in  waiting 
to  take  them  up  the  hill.  It  took  more  than  an  hour  then  to 
make  the  trip  from  town. 

In  the  long  roster  of  P.  C.  W.'s  graduates  are  many  women 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  leadership  in  the  cultural 
and  professional  life  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  home  communi- 
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ties  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  college  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation.  It  has  been  consistently  recognised 
by  all  of  the  highest  accrediting  agencies  and  is  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents. 

Founded  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  it  has  lived  through 
three  wars,  through  depressions  and  periods  of  expansion,  and 
has  never  relaxed  its  standards.  Judged  by  results  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Test  admin- 
istered  each  year,  its  student  body  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Since  students  are  carefully  selected,  well  over  half 
who  enter  as  freshmen  remain  to  graduate,  in  contrast  with 
the  national  average  of  one  out  of  three. 

The  campus  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  college 
and  there  are  now  twelve  buildings.  It  is  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  our  many  visitors  that  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  small  college  campus  in  the  country.  The  assets  of 
the  college  approach  three  million  dollars. 

The  buildings,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  beautiful  trees, 
follow  the  contour  of  two  rolling  hills  with  a  natural  amphi- 
theater in  the  valley  between  them.  Entering  Woodland 
Road  from  Fifth  Avenue,  one  crosses  the  stone  bridge  and 
follows  the  road  which  curves  around  the  amphitheater  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  its  fine  view  of  the  city.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Berry  Hall,  which  still  serves  as  an  administrative  build- 
ing, though  plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  structure  to 
take  its  place.  Connected  with  it  are  Dilworth  Hall  for  class- 
rooms, and  a  gymnasium,  which  will  also  soon  be  replaced. 

Across  the  drive  from  Berry  Hall  are  the  Louise  C.  Buhl 
Hall  of  Science  and  the  James  M.  Laughlin  Memorial  Li- 
brary, both  of  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture.  The  Science 
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Hall  has  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  biology,  all  of  them  unusually  well  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  complete  apparatus.  The  Library  is  a  par' 
ticularly  beautiful  and  commodious  building.  In  stacks  which 
are  easily  accessible  are  more  than  twenty-eight  thousand 
volumes.  The  reading  room  is  pleasant  and  conducive  to 
study,  with  its  wide  tables,  individual  lights,  and  comfortable 
chairs.  The  walls  of  the  paneled  browsing  room  are  lined  with 
shelves  containing  rare  old  books  and  also  books  of  contem- 
porary  interest,  and  it  is  furnished  with  inviting  lounge 
chairs. 

It  is  from  the  top  of  the  hill  that  one  should  start  a  tour 
of  the  P.  C.  W.  campus,  now  twenty-three  acres  in  extent. 
Following  the  road  that  winds  down  the  hill,  one  comes  next 
to  Woodland  Hall,  the  largest  residence  hall,  where  a  hun- 
dred  students  live.  In  this  dormitory  are  single  and  double 
rooms,  and  also  suites  of  two  rooms.  Its  light  and  cheerful 
dining  room,  with  many  windows  overlooking  the  campus, 
has  small  tables  where  resident  students  take  their  meals. 
In  a  wing  of  the  building  is  an  infirmary,  which  has  recently 
been  refurnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 

Next  comes  Coolidge  Hall,  a  smaller  dormitory.  This  hall 
was  named  after  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  President  of  the 
College  from  1922  to  1933.  From  its  wide  porch  one  looks 
across  the  green  expanse  of  the  amphitheater — where  many 
pageants  and  archery  contests  have  been  held — to  the  oppo- 
site hill  where  Fickes  Hall  is  located.  This  beautiful  building, 
with  its  large  bedrooms  and  gracious  reception  rooms  and 
study,  is  a  dormitory  for  upper  classmen.  Built  originally 
as  a  family  estate,  it  provides  for  the  students  who  live  there 
a  home-like  atmosphere. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  Coolidge  Hall  to  the  newer 
part  of  the  campus,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  famous  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  and  former 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  property  was  given  to  the 
College  in  1940  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon. 

A  number  of  upper  classmen  live  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall, 
a  dignified  and  spacious  residence,  surrounded  by  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  gardens.  The  Hall  is  the  center  of 
the  social  activities  of  the  College,  an  ideal  setting  for  College 
teas  and  the  receptions  where  parents,  graduates  and  guests 
of  the  College  are  given  a  friendly  welcome.  The  Hall  has 
bowling  alleys  and  a  superb  swimming  pool.  Here  also  are 
rooms  for  the  Department  of  Family  Living,  the  Faculty 
Club,  and  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Near  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  is  the  Art  Center,  a  smaller 
building  which  was  a  part  of  the  Mellon  estate.  The  Depart' 
ment  of  Music  uses  the  lower  floor,  which  has  a  charming 
and  intimate  auditorium  suitable  for  student  recitals,  and 
studios  for  piano,  voice,  and  theory  students.  The  second' 
story  rooms  currently  house  a  group  of  freshmen. 

The  tour  of  the  campus  is  not  complete  until  the  visitor 
has  inspected  the  hockey  field  and  tennis  courts  on  the  field 
behind  Woodland  Hall,  the  additional  tennis  court  on  the 
Mellon  campus,  and  the  site  of  the  new  gymnasium  which 
will  be  built  as  soon  as  conditions  permit  on  the  hill  behind 
Coolidge  Hall.  Beyond  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  on  Woodland 
Road  in  the  direction  of  Wilkins  Avenue  is  the  outlying 
piece  of  college  property,  Gregg  Hall,  the  hospitable  home 
of  the  President  of  the  College. 

The  College  is  within  twenty  minutes1  taxicab  distance 
from  down'town  Pittsburgh  and  the  railway  stations,  where 
new  students  ordinarily  arrive.  Those  coming  from  the  East 
do  well  to  leave  the  train  at  the  East  Liberty  station,  which 
is  nearer  the  College. 

The  entrance  to  the  College  is  Woodland  Road.  Visitors 
who  arrive  by  motor  may  enter  the  Road  either  from  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Wilkins  Avenue. 


The  Educational  Program 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
has  from  its  inception  been  concerned  with  preparing  young 
women  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  with  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  with  clear  and  discriminating  under' 
standing,  and  with  a  readiness  to  adjust  quickly  and  easily. 
The  effectiveness  of  its  graduates  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in 
the  varying  careers  they  have  pursued  outside  the  home,  is 
glowing  testimony  to  the  validity  of  the  education  they  have 
received. 

As  conceived  at  P.  C.  W.,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  types  of  institutions  by  virtue  of  its 
provision  of  an  educational  program  which  develops  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  emotion  necessary  for  the  successful 
performance  of  the  major  functions  of  life.  In  this  sense, 
liberal  education  is  general  education,  for  it  aims  at  a  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  human  life  in  its  social  environ- 
ment and  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  It  at- 
tempts to  inspire  in  the  student  a  range  of  interest,  a  depth 
of  appreciation,  and  an  agility  of  thought  and  action  needed 
for  living  effectively  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  major  functions  of  life  fall  conveniently  into  three 
categories,  one  of  which  is  professional,  or  vocational,  pro- 
ficiency. Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  recognises  that 
careful  and  adequate  training  in  this  area  is  necessary,  for 
everyone.  Its  program  is  developed  to  include  training  which 
is  basic  to  nearly  all  professional  occupations  and  special 
training  in  those  areas  appropriate  to  the  liberal  arts  objec- 
tive. More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  a  later  section. 
P.  C.  W.  is  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  pre-professional  education.  Although 
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it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  short  and  necessarily  narrow  training 
for  most  occupations,  we  believe  that  cultural  training  is 
practical  training,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  preparation 
which  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  is  not  ade' 
quate  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  life.  Another  consid' 
eration  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  all  young  people,  and 
particularly  young  women,  should  develop  real  vocational 
mobility.  Most  students  change  professional  interests  while 
they  are  in  school  and  a  large  number  do  so  after  graduation. 
There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  for  too  early  and  too  nar" 
row  specialisation.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  recognise 
that  most  women  still  find,  and  properly  so,  their  careers  in 
the  home;  education  for  them,  insofar  as  preparation  for  a 
career  is  concerned,  should  include  training  in  home  man- 
agement,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  here  that  a 
woman's  college  such  as  P.  C.  W.  has  a  very  particular  serv 
ice  to  perform. 

A  second  major  function  of  life  is  that  of  discharging  with 
wisdom  one's  social  obligations.  Democratic  society  is  de' 
pendent  for  its  success  upon  the  existence  of  an  enlightened 
and  responsible  citizenry.  Enlightenment  consists  of  more  than 
the  possession  of  a  certain  minimum  of  factual  information 
about  our  economic  and  social  life;  it  involves  understanding 
concepts  basic  to  our  own  society  and  to  others,  both  historic 
and  contemporary.  Responsibility  in  turn  demands  more  than 
passive  acquiescence;  it  requires  active  participation  in  the 
continual  progress  of  our  social  order.  It  is  the  belief  at 
P.  C.  W.  that  participation  in  collective  decisions  in  college 
and  the  acquisition  of  concrete  experience  in  a  metropolitan 
center  such  as  Pittsburgh  are  important  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  and  attitudes  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
one's  civic  obligations  can  be  acquired. 

A  third  major  function  of  life  is  enjoying  a  rich  and  happy 
existence.  The  specific  terms  in  which  this  happiness  is  to  be 
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found  vary  from  individual  to  individual,  but  the  need  is 
universal.  The  meaning  of  life  is  essentially  to  be  found  in 
those  voluntary  interests  we  acquire  and  express.  It  is  here 
that  a  sense  of  values  is  important,  since  resourcefulness  in 
the  use  of  time  makes  the  difference  between  a  rewarding 
life  and  a  drab  one.  A  complete  education  involves  challenge 
ing  the  student  to  a  recognition  of  those  latent  talents  and 
abilities  which  provide  relaxation  and  keen  enjoyment  in 
leisure  hours  and  also  enable  one  to  meet  daily  obligations 
responsibly.  If  there  be  any  truth  to  the  statement  that  the 
best  test  of  a  person  is  what  he  does  when  he  is  alone,  then  it 
follows  that  we  should  stimulate  the  growth  of  those  sources 
of  the  creative  impulse  which  give  life  fullness.  P.  C.  W.  be- 
lieves that  every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
whatever  amateur  as  well  as  professional  talents  she  pos- 
sesses, and  ample  opportunity  is  given  to  demonstrate  these. 
The  major  functions  of  life  referred  to  are  complementary 
and  interrelated.  To  train  for  one  is  in  a  sense  to  train  for 
all,  although  hardly  to  an  equal  degree.  Liberal  education,  at 
least  as  conceived  at  P.  C.  W.,  has  as  its  goal  the  enrichment 
of  the  entire  personality,  the  bringing  into  harmony  of  each 
of  the  basic  functions  in  a  significant  pattern  for  the  individ- 
ual.  To  perform  this  task  well  the  program  is,  and  must  be, 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  Only  in  a  small 
college  is  it  possible  to  give  real  attention  to  the  individual. 
Only  there  can  the  most  fruitful  results  of  the  educational 
process  be  achieved. 

While  the  process  of  education  must  be  individualized, 
the  goals  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  and  much  of  the 
content  must  be  identical.  The  faculty  of  P.  C.  W.  has  given 
much  attention  to  a  consideration  of  these  common  goals  of 
liberal  education,  certain  concepts  and  areas  of  knowledge 
which  all  educated  people  should  share  in  common,  and  re- 
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quirements  are  being  developed  so  as  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  significant  knowledge  in  the  five  following  areas:1 

1 .  A  study  of  man  as  a  human  organism 

2.  A  study  of  the  universe  he  inhabits 

3 .  A  study  of  his  social  relationships 

4.  A  study  of  his  aesthetic  achievements 

5.  A  study  of  his  attempt  to  organize  his  experience. 

The  faculty  at  P.  C.  W.  regards  knowledge  as  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  end  is  wisdom,  a  deep  understanding  of  life  and 
an  effective  means  of  adjustment  to  it.  Wisdom  in  action, 
therefore,  requires  more  than  acquaintance  with  fact;  it  in- 
volves the  acquisition  of  certain  basic  abilities,  beliefs,  and 
attitudes. 

The  abilities  which  a  student  is  expected  to  acquire  are: 

1.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in  speech  and  writing 

2.  The  ability  to  demonstrate  critical  insight  and  imagination 

3.  The  ability  to  seek  out  sources  of  information  adequate  to  the 
task  involved 

4.  The  ability  to  remember  selectively  and  precisely 

5.  The  ability  to  observe  with  care  and  discrimination 

6.  The  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  given  problem  until  an  ade- 
quate  conclusion  is  reached 

7.  The  ability  to  make  unbiased,   objective  judgments,  based 
upon  knowledge 

8.  The  ability  to  synthesize  and  correlate 

9.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  creatively 

10.  The  ability  to  demonstrate  taste  in  perception 

11.  The  ability  to  apportion  one's  time  wisely  and  to  use  it 
productively 

12.  The  ability  to  live  and  to  cooperate  with  others. 


iThis  program  is  not  completely  developed  as  yet  and  hence  course  offerings 
in  this  catalogue  do  not  reflect  at  all  points  the  intent  of  the  faculty. 
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The  beliefs  fundamental  to  democratic  society  whose  validity 
the  student  should  learn  to  recognise  and  act  upon  are: 

1.  That  the  individual  is  an  object  of  dignity,  deserving  under' 
standing  and  sympathetic  consideration 

2.  That  men  are  social  beings  whose  interests  are  vitally  inter' 
dependent 

3.  That  human  institutions  and  laws  are  a  product  of  common 
agreement,  and  every  individual  has  a  responsibility  for  their 
support  and  constant  improvement 

4.  That  all  significant  human  endeavor  issues  from  a  concern 
for  the  truth. 

The  socially  constructive  attitudes  which  the  student  is  ex- 
pected  to  express  in  his  living  are: 

1.  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding 

2.  Integrity  in  thought  and  action 

3.  Courage  to  take  the  initiative 

4.  Critical  appraisal  of  one's  abilities  and  achievements 

5.  Understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  other  races  and 
cultures 

6.  Eagerness  to  develop  spiritual  insight. 

It  is  not  of  course  presumed  that  all  of  these  abilities,  beliefs, 
and  attitudes  are  taught  in  courses  or  that  adequate  tests  are 
available  by  which  to  judge  relative  achievement  in  regard 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  faculty  believes  these  to  be  the 
marks  of  the  truly  cultured  person  and  attempts  to  develop 
a  program  on  the  campus,  the  total  effect  of  which  curricu- 
larly  and  extra-curricularly  will  go  far  toward  achieving  these 
ends.  If  and  when  more  adequate  means  are  found  to  de- 
velop  these  qualities  and  to  test  achievement  in  these  areas 
the  faculty  expects  to  make  use  of  them.  Since,  therefore, 
P.  C.  W.  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  develop  the  whole  per' 
sonality  and  this  is  to  be  done  through  an  all-inclusive  edu- 
cational  program  which  augments  course  offerings,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  campus  and 
the  general  cultural  milieu  which  it  provides. 
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More  than  half  of  the  students  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  live  in  the  residence  halls  on  the  campus.  Since  the 
college  is  located  in  a  large  city,  students  are  permitted,  also, 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  All  students,  whether  resident 
or  day  students,  share  in  every  college  activity;  all  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  participation  in  social  and  ath- 
letic  events  and  for  holding  office  in  student  organisations. 
Their  mutual  participation  fosters  a  splendid  spirit  between 
the  groups. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  is  informal.  In  contrast 
to  classes  in  a  university — often  as  large  as  300 — the  classes 
at  P.  C.  W.  are  small  and  instruction  is  individualized.  There 
is  opportunity  for  seminar  discussions  and  for  numerous  con' 
ferences  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Students  working  for 
Commencement  honors,  special  and  general,  have  direct  asso- 
ciation  with  members  of  the  faculty  who  give  them  their 
cordial  interest  and  cooperation  as  well  as  their  time. 

Each  new  student  feels  at  once  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college  is  friendly,  both  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  in 
classroom  work.  She  is  assigned  a  Big  Sister  who  helps  her 
through  the  first  days  of  college  and  welcomes  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body.  She  has  also  a  faculty  adviser  who 
assists  her  in  making  out  her  program  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  who  makes  her  immediately  conscious  that  the  faculty 
are  interested  in  the  individual  student.  The  President  and 
the  Dean  are  also  found  to  be  among  that  friendly  group, 
ready  with  advice  and  help. 

All  student  organizations  have  one  or  more  faculty  ad- 
visers chosen  by  the  students,  and  a  number  of  faculty-student 
committees  help  to  form  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
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college  and  carry  on  its  activities.  While  the  Dean  of  the 
College  is  in  charge  of  the  students'  social  and  academic  life, 
each  class  elects  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Student  Govern' 
ment  Association  chooses  an  honorary  member  from  the 
faculty.  The  Faculty-Student  Council  is  a  joint  group  which 
meets  frequently  through  the  year  to  discuss  matters  per- 
taining to  college  policy  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
both  the  faculty  and  student  groups. 

While  the  curriculum  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty, 
a  student  curriculum  committee  meets  with  the  faculty  com' 
mittee  for  discussions  and  clarification  of  ideas.  All  college 
publication  boards  work  closely  with  their  chosen  advisers. 
The  close  relation  between  faculty  and  students  in  all  parts 
of  the  college  life  brings  about  a  fine  community  feeling  and 
gives  each  group  a  better  understanding  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  spirit  among  the  students  is  unusually  strong  and  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  college. 

The  educational  program  at  P.  C.  W.,  both  curricular  and 
extra-curricular,  trains  its  students  to  assume  responsibility 
to  an  unusual  degree.  They  are  given  freedom  to  express 
themselves  and  to  carry  out  their  own  plans — with  faculty 
cooperation — to  such  an  extent  that  their  services  are  sought 
by  professional  and  business  groups  because  of  the  initiative, 
poise  and  intelligence  developed  both  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  classroom.  The  lecturers  brought  to  our  chapel  platform 
unanimously  declare  them  to  be  one  of  the  most  responsive, 
well-informed  and  intelligent  groups  they  meet. 

Every  student  finds  in  the  course  of  four  years  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  in  one  or  several  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  small  college 
that  here  no  one's  abilities  are  unrecognized.  Every  student 
is  a  member  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  a  self- 
governing  body  which  determines  policies  and  is  responsible 
for  carrying  them  out.  The  discipline  of  the  college  is  largely 
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in  the  hands  of  this  organisation  which  is  governed  by  a 
board,  elected  by  the  student  body. 

For  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  many  activities 
fostered  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  there  is  wide  scope  for  her  in' 
terests  and  talents.  Through  this  organisation  students  may 
volunteer  their  services  to  welfare  agencies  in  the  city,  may 
plan  social  activities  on  campus,  plan  and  carry  out  chapel 
programs,  attend  intercollegiate  conferences  and  do  much 
philanthropic  work  in  the  city,  such  as  dressing  Christmas 
dolls  for  the  public  kindergartens  and  sponsoring  the  sale  of 
Christmas  seals.  Practically  every  student  is  a  member  of  this 
association.  The  Cabinet  works  closely  with  its  four  faculty 
counselors. 

The  all-student  Athletic  Association  provides  activities 
for  the  student  interested  in  group  sports  such  as  field  hockey, 
archery,  volleyball,  basketball,  mushball,  badminton,  swim- 
ming  and  bowling.  Arrangements  are  made  for  horseback 
riding  and  golf  in  the  nearby  parks. 

Social  activities  for  all  students  are  provided  through  the 
Activities  Council,  a  group  organised  to  take  the  place  of 
departmental  clubs.  The  Council  may  itself  plan  the  activities 
or  assign  an  activity  to  a  particular  class  or  group.  Its  activi- 
ties are  educational,  as  well  as  social,  since  the  Council  plans 
among  other  things  discussion  groups  and  inter-class  play 
contests,  written,  directed  and  produced  by  students. 

The  College  publications — "The  Pennsylvania^1  and  "The 
Arrow" — provide  an  outlet  for  the  writer,  the  artist  and  the 
student  with  organising  and  business  abilities.  "The  Penn- 
sylvanian"  is  the  college  annual,  a  pictorial  and  literary  sum- 
mary of  student  activities  and  student  life.  "The  Arrow"  is 
published  monthly  and  combines  the  features  of  a  newspaper 
and  a  literary  magasine.  All  students  may  contribute  to  "The 
Arrow,"  and  students  in  the  class  in  journalism  consider  it 
a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  the  journalistic  field. 
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There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  students  with  dra- 
matic and  musical  abilities  to  exercise  their  talents.  The  stu- 
dent  interested  in  dramatics  may  write,  stage,  direct  a  play 
or  take  part  in  its  production.  There  are  plays  throughout 
the  year  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  out.  The  fall  play 
is  for  speech  majors,  but  others  may  participate.  There  are 
also  the  Christmas  pageant,  the  one-act  play  contest  and  the 
senior  play.  Students  interested  in  music  outside  the  class' 
room  find  recreation  and  education  in  the  Choral  Group  and 
the  Instrumental  Ensemble,  both  of  which  groups  give  their 
services  to  church,  club,  and  philanthropic  organisations  in 
the  city. 

The  social  program  is  interesting  and  varied — from  the 
square  dance  given  as  a  Get-acquainted  Party  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  the  activities  of 
Senior  Week  in  June,  culminating  in  the  President's  Recep- 
tion and  the  Illumination  of  the  Campus  the  Saturday  night 
before  commencement. 

In  between  come  the  Big  and  Little  Sister  Dance  in  the 
fall,  the  Christmas  Dance,  the  Junior  Prom  or  Candlelight 
Ball,  the  Spring  Formal,  the  Quadrille  with  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  (when  the  colleges  return  to  a  normal  rou- 
tine) ,  the  Faculty  Reception  for  students  in  the  fall,  various 
large  teas,  and  the  delightful  smaller  ones  at  the  President's 
home,  the  Dean's  apartment,  and  the  faculty  homes. 

Certain  customs  and  traditions  have  developed  through 
the  years  into  vital  traditions.  Such  a  one  is  Mountain  Day 
in  the  fall,  when  the  whole  college  family  goes  by  car  and 
bus  to  the  country — where  the  college  provides  a  picnic 
lunch  and  the  students  and  faculty  enter  into  contests  which 
include  a  mushball  game  with  the  two  groups  as  oppon- 
ents. Then  comes  the  traditional  Color  Day,  when  freshmen 
are  formally  given  their  colors  and  for  the  first  time  partici- 
pate in  one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  class  competitions 
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— the  original  song  contest.  From  this  contest  come  college 
songs  that  last  and  are  preserved  in  the  College  Song  Book. 

The  Christmas  Season  is  looked  forward  to  by  every 
P.  C.  W.  student.  Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 
carols  are  sung  at  chapel,  preparatory  to  the  carol  singing  on 
Woodland  Road  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
college  traditions  and  in  which  almost  the  entire  student 
body  participates.  When  completely  sung  out,  the  carollers 
gather  around  the  roaring  wood  fire  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall 
for  hot  chocolate  and  doughnuts — and  another  round  of 
music.  Christmas  parties  for  settlement  children  add  to  the 
Christmas  joy.  The  Christmas  pageant  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  holidays  brings  crowds  of  families  and  friends  to  the 
campus,  and  two  and  often  three  performances  are  given 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

During  the  winter  students  participate  in  an  aquacade 
which  with  its  color,  special  lighting  and  formation  swim- 
ming makes  a  beautiful  spectacle.  Skiing,  coasting  and  skating 
provide  winter  sports  on  the  campus. 

For  the  students,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  is  the 
informal  Valentine  Dinner  followed  by  the  faculty  play.  The 
audience  gathers  early,  and  so  uproarious  is  its  reception  of 
each  member  of  the  cast  as  he  or  she  appears  upon  the  stage 
that  the  play  proceeds  with  difficulty.  From  this  point  on 
the  students  recognize  the  faculty  as  completely  human. 

There  is  no  group  that  is  more  welcome  on  the  campus 
than  the  parents.  When  the  campus  is  at  its  best,  on  Mother's 
Day,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  students  are  invited  to 
see  the  campus  and  buildings,  meet  the  faculty  and  have  tea 
at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall.  The  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
invitation  indicates  the  deep  interest  of  the  parents  in  be- 
coming  better  acquainted  with  their  daughter's  college. 

The  traditional  May  Day  pageant  has  of  necessity  been 
eliminated  from  the  college  program  during  the  war.  Every 
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student  has  a  part  in  this  production,  which  the  departments 
of  Speech,  Physical  Education,  and  Music  plan  and  organize. 
Thousands  of  spectators  watch  this  pageant  from  the  hillside 
surrounding  the  natural  amphitheater  of  the  campus.  From 
the  writing  of  the  script  to  the  making  of  costumes,  students 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual  abilities  and 
interests.  The  College  plans  to  have  its  next  May  Day  pag' 
eant  in  the  spring  of  1947. 

Moving  Up  Day  in  the  spring,  the  last  chapel  program  of 
the  year,  is  another  much-honored  tradition.  At  this  time 
original  farewell  songs  are  sung  to  the  seniors  who  respond 
with  a  song  of  farewell  to  the  college.  Hood  and  Tassel,  (the 
college  honorary  society)  presents  its  new  members  to  the 
students,  academic  and  athletic  awards  are  made,  and  the 
classes  move  into  the  seats  of  the  class  above  them  to  the 
tune  of  "Where,  Oh  Where  Are  the  Grave  Old  Seniors." 

The  College  attempts  through  its  entire  program  to  de- 
velop students'  particular  abilities  and  interests,  to  teach  them 
the  importance  of  learning  to  live  together  with  recognition, 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  take  positions  of  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  their  own  communities.  It  does  not  at' 
tempt  to  set  them  apart,  as  a  college  group,  but  rather  to 
make  them  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  society. 


The  City 


Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Famous  for  its  wealth  and  its  industry,  it  is  also  known 
for  its  symphony,  its  art  exhibits,  its  theaters,  its  Mellon  In- 
stitute for  Industrial  Research,  its  Buhl  Planetarium  and 
Institute  of  Popular  Science  and  other  cultural  institutions. 

The  symphony  has  become,  under  the  leadership  of  Fritz 
Reiner,  one  of  the  nationally  known  symphonies.  Many  stu- 
dents  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  tickets  for 
the  concerts  at  reduced  student  rates.  It  is  also  possible  to 
obtain  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  the  concerts  of  visiting 
symphonies  and  the  May  Beegle  series  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental artists. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  real  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  appreciation  for  students  at  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women.  Before  the  war  the  exhibit  was  inter- 
national and  pictures  were  brought  every  year  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  During  and  since  the  war,  it  has 
been  devoted  to  painting  in  the  United  States.  For  a  month 
in  the  fall,  more  than  three  hundred  distinguished  modern 
paintings  are  displayed  in  this  exhibit,  and  the  history  of  art 
becomes  much  more  than  an  academic  review  of  the  past, 
when  the  student  can  see  in  the  Exhibit  traditional  tech- 
niques and  modern  trends,  conventional  paintings  and 
abstractions,  made  vital  by  the  work  of  masters  of  contem- 
porary form. 

In  the  Nixon  Theater,  Broadway  plays  are  produced  and 
hardly  a  student  misses  seeing  Maurice  Evans  in  "Hamlet", 
Paul  Robeson  in  "Othello",  and  Orson  Welles""  modern  dress 
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production  of  fcfcJialiias  Caesar",  as  well  as  the  current  shows 
which  open  in  Pittsburgh  before  going  to  New  York,  and 
the  long-run  productions  which  bring  to  the  city  the  Lunts, 
Helen  Hayes,  Katherine  Cornell,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  and 
numbers  of  equally  well'known  actors  and  actresses. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  the  P.  C.  W.  campus,  and  its  large  collection  of 
books  on  every  subject  is  available  to  P.  C.W.  students. 
Because  it  supplements  to  a  certain  extent  the  libraries  of  all 
the  colleges  in  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library  is  unusually  well 
provided  with  books  valuable  for  student  research. 

In  other  ways  than  those  already  mentioned,  the  College 
uses  the  city  as  a  laboratory.  The  astronomy  class  meets  for 
its  work  at  Buhl  Planetarium,  an  opportunity  which  few 
other  colleges  can  offer.  Science  majors  make  contact  with 
the  laboratories  of  Mellon  Institute — unique  in  the  country 
for  industrial  research — and  many  P.  C.  W.  students  are  em- 
ployed there  as  technicians  and  assistants  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Sociology  students  work  in  the  city  settlement 
houses,  students  of  speech  work  with  patients  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  education  students  do  practice  teaching  in 
the  city  schools,  girls  who  are  preparing  to  be  nurses  enroll 
for  the  five-year  nursing  program  given  in  collaboration  with 
Allegheny  General  Hospital. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  lecturers  famous  in  many  fields 
visit  Pittsburgh  and  the  College  takes  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  them  to  the  campus.  Chapel  programs 
are  interesting  and  varied,  and  at  least  once  a  week  an  out- 
side speaker,  an  authority  in  his  field,  gives  a  talk  on  some 
one  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day.  Varying  points  of 
view  are  presented  on  national  and  international  questions, 
as  well  as  on  matters  of  artistic,  social,  religious,  and  scien- 
tific importance.  The  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Faculty 
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Club  also  sponsor  lectures  on  various  topics.  And  every  year 
a  specially  chosen  speaker — a  poet  or  a  musician  or  a  scien' 
tist — comes  to  the  College  for  a  visit  of  several  days.  He 
lectures  to  the  students,  attends  classes,  and  has  conferences 
with  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  field  in 
which  he  is  an  authority. 


The  Faculty 


The  quality  of  any  educational  institution  is  dependent  pri- 
marily  on  the  ability  and  training  of  the  faculty.  In  this  re' 
gard,  P.C.W.  is  particularly  fortunate,  for  its  faculty  has 
been  carefully  chosen.  It  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  graduate  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, who  have  had  extremely  broad  experience  in  and  out  of 
their  fields  and  who  hence  bring  to  their  teaching  vitality 
and  breadth  of  viewpoint.  Many  of  them  have  contributed 
significantly  to  research  and  scholarship.  Some  have  come  to 
education  from  other  fields  and  bring  with  them  new  and 
keen  insights.  Some  are  married  women  with  families  of  their 
own,  whose  professional  training  enables  them  to  combine 
vocational  occupation  with  management  of  their  homes.  All 
alike,  however,  have  been  selected  for  their  teaching  ability, 
their  personal  interest  in  students,  and  their  ability  to  em- 
body the  ideals  of  the  liberally  educated  person. 

There  is  approximately  one  faculty  member  for  each  nine 
students,  assuring  the  student  small  average  classes  and  per- 
sonal attention  from  the  instructor. 
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The  Students 


Students  at  P.  C.  W.  are  carefully  selected  and  represent  the 
finest  type  of  college  student.  Intellectually  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country.  They  have  social  poise  and  good 
taste,  but  they  are  not  an  over-sophisticated  group.  On  the 
contrary,  they  come  from  families  of  varying  means  and  are 
extremely  democratic. 

In  accordance  with  college  policy,  different  nationalities 
are  represented  in  the  student  body.  Currently  are  included 
an  American'bom  Japanese,  an  American'born  Chinese, 
and  a  Filipino  girl.  Every  year  a  foreign  student  is  brought 
to  the  campus  on  a  scholarship;  the  present  holder  of  the 
scholarship  is  a  girl  of  Finnish  parentage  whose  home  is  in 
Bermuda. 

The  student  body  is  free  from  embarrassing  cliques,  recog- 
nises merit  and  admires  it.  A  number  of  girls  find  it  essential 
to  earn  part  of  their  college  expenses,  and  they  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  initiative  and  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Real  homogeneity  exists  in  the  student  body,  not  because 
the  students  are  a  "type",  but  rather  because  a  genuine  com' 
munity  of  interest  exists  and  deep  consideration  for  the  wel' 
fare  of  the  other  person  prevails. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  CAREERS 

The  College  has  always  been  interested  in  careers  for  women. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  gone  on  to  take  advanced  work 
in  graduate  schools,  and  many  others  have  taken  additional 
training  in  professional  schools.  Among  recent  graduates  are 
doctors,  laboratory  technicians,  newspaper  women,  social 
case  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  personnel  advisers,  librarians, 
secretaries,  advertising  writers,  medical  technologists,  and 
recreational  directors. 

Among  the  college  publications  is  a  bulletin,  Careers  of 
Distinction,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  through' 
out  the  country.  In  it  are  listed  some  forty  occupations  for 
which  college'trained  women  are  in  demand,  and  it  presents 
in  concrete  form  the  series  of  liberal  arts  courses  offered  at 
P.  C.  W.,  which  are  the  best  prcprofessional  preparation  for 
those  occupations.  It  is  not  a  vocational  guide,  nor  does  it 
guarantee  that  every  student  who  takes  a  series  of  recom' 
mended  courses  will  be  successful  in  the  occupation  she  has 
chosen.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that  a  college 
education  is  a  functional  part  of  the  business  of  earning  one's 
living,  and  that  the  liberal  arts  training  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  young  woman  who  wants  something  better  than  a 
run'of'the'mill  job. 

The  majority  of  our  students  marry.  For  them  there  are 
the  course  in  Education  Concerning  Marriage  (Biology 
112)  and  courses  in  the  Department  of  Family  Living.  But 
the  College  does  not  recognise  that  these  courses  alone  are 
adequate  training  for  women  who  are  to  marry.  The  married 
woman  has  a  responsibility  as  cultural  leader  of  her  home, 
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her  family,  and  her  community.  She  needs  the  resources  of 
art,  music,  and  literature;  the  social  information  gained  from 
history,  economics,  and  sociology;  and  the  objective  habit 
of  thinking  which  study  of  the  sciences  develops. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  problem  of  marriage  versus 
career  has  become  increasingly  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  women.  Many  college  graduates  are  professionally 
employed  before  they  marry;  many  of  them  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  in  such  employment  after  they  marry  for  a  time 
at  least.  The  problem  seems  destined  to  increase  in  com' 
plexity  rather  than  to  diminish.  It  is  a  problem  which  a 
college  of  the  type  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
best  suited  to  help  its  students  resolve. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Since  the  College  regards  vocational  interest  as  normal  and 
desirable,  careful  attention  is  given  to  vocational  guidance. 
Vocational  interest  tests  are  given  early  in  the  college  course 
and  guidance  is  given  the  student  in  selecting  those  courses 
which  provide  the  proper  background  for  specialized  work. 
Speakers  representing  various  professional  fields  are  secured 
and  conferences  with  these  experts  are  made  possible. 

The  College  also  aids  its  graduates  in  securing  positions. 
It  maintains  a  placement  service  which  has  helped  a  large 
proportion  of  recent  graduating  classes  to  make  contacts  re- 
sulting in  favorable  opportunities  for  employment.  It  assists 
graduates  of  previous  years  who  are  frequently  able  to  im- 
prove their  positions  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
College.  Requests  from  prospective  employers  who  express 
preference  for  a  graduate  of  P.C.W.  are  constantly  being 
received,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  refer  to  them  the  best 
qualified  of  our  students. 
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Traditionally,  the  College  has  a  high  record  for  the  calibre 
of  its  teacher  training  program,  and  has  for  many  years 
placed  its  graduates  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Recently,  it  has  expanded  its  program  to  include  courses 
which  meet  the  State  requirements  for  kindergarten  and 
nursery  school  teachers, 

RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  College  because  it  offers  students  practice  in  the  art 
of  living  together.  Student  officers,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves  and  supported  by  the  students,  establish  and 
maintain  satisfactory  social  conditions  in  all  the  dormitories. 
They  cooperate  with  the  resident  hostesses  and  the  admin' 
istration  to  promote  the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
students. 

Returning  students  desiring  reservation  of  rooms  must 
pay  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  before  May  15  of  each  col- 
lege year;  the  fee  will  be  refunded  to  any  student  who  does 
not  return  if  the  College  is  notified  by  August  first  of  the 
student's  intention  to  withdraw.  This  fee  is  credited,  for  all 
returning  students,  on  the  bill  of  the  second  semester. 

Residence  in  the  dormitories  is  desirable  for  all  students 
and  is  required  of  students  who  do  not  live  at  home  unless 
other  arrangements  are  specifically  made  with  the  Dean.  Stu- 
dents may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory. Such  absences  should  be  arranged  for  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  to  be  away  at  another  time  has  been 
granted  by  the  Dean. 

New  students  should  make  reservations  for  rooms  early 
in  order  to  avoid  disappointment. 
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HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and 
physical  examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  of  all  entering  students  and  sophomores.  These 
examinations  are  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Physical  Educa' 
tion  Department  and  the  college  physician,  assisted  by  the 
college  nurse.  The  college  physician  is  called  in  case  of  ill' 
ness  on  the  part  of  students,  unless  the  parents  have  ex' 
pressed  a  preference  for  their  family  physician. 

The  resident  trained  nurse  has  charge  of  all  cases  of  illness 
except  those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  require 
the  services  of  a  private  nurse.  The  College  is  so  situated  in 
Pittsburgh  that  the  best  medical  attention  is  always  available. 

The  Infirmary,  which  occupies  a  wing  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Woodland  Hall,  has  been  enlarged  and  refurnished 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund.  New  and 
modern  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the  patients'  rooms, 
doctor's  offices  and  nurse's  quarters,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases. 

Seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  college  infirmary  are  in' 
eluded  in  the  college  tuition.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made 
for  each  day  in  excess  of  seven,  plus  a  ten'cent  fee  for  each 
meal  while  in  the  infirmary.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine 
while  in  the  infirmary.  When  the  college  physician  is  called, 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  receive  a  statement  from  the 
physician. 

The  college  has  made  further  provisions  for  the  health  of 
all  students  by  arranging  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Com' 
pany  of  North  America  for  group  accident  insurance.  De- 
tails of  the  plan  will  be  mailed  by  the  insurance  company 
after  school  opens.  This  insurance  is  very  reasonable  and  is 
recommended  to  students  but  is  not  a  requirement. 
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ASSEMBLY 

The  half  hour  from  ten-thirty  to  eleven  each  morning  from 
Monday  through  Friday  is  reserved  for  college  activities  of 
a  collective  nature.  Ordinarily  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  re- 
served for  college  assemblies  at  which  outside  speakers  are 
invited  to  speak  and  in  which  students  as  well  as  faculty 
members  often  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.  Wednes- 
days are  ordinarily  reserved  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  usu- 
ally has  a  religious  program.  Thursdays  are  used  for  student 
government  meetings.  Tuesdays  are  open  for  smaller  com- 
mittee meetings. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  was  originally  Presbyterian  but  became  non- 
denominational  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Students  of  all  persuasions  are  welcomed  in  the  student  body 
and  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  campus  religious  activi- 
ties. Speakers  on  religious  topics  are  occasionally  presented 
at  the  assembly  program  and  often  speak  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  Three  vesper  services  are  held  dur- 
ing the  year.  No  regular  religious  services  are  held  on  the 
campus  on  Sunday,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
church  of  their  own  choice.  The  college  believes  that  religion 
is  an  important  factor  in  human  life  and  desires  its  students 
to  understand  it  intelligently  and  to  give  appropriate  expres- 
sion to  it. 

P.  C.  W.  FILM  SERVICE 

P.  C.  W.  has  been  furnishing  sound  motion  pictures  to 
schools,  colleges  and  organizations  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  since  1938.  The  College  has  eight  hundred  films 
which  deal  with  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  Geography, 
History,  Music,  Vocational  Guidance,  and  many  other  sub- 
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jects.  It  also  has  recreational  films  for  use  in  school 
assemblies,  for  P.  T.  A.'s,  school  clubs,  etc.  Twenty  to 
thirty  films  are  rented  from  P.  C.  W.  every  day.  The 
existence  of  such  a  large  collection  of  films  on  the  campus 
means  that  they  are  immediately  available  for  use  in  the 
classroom,  and  many  faculty  members  use  them  in  class 
instruction. 

FRICK  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  is  sponsoring 
the  twenty-first  summer  conference  for  the  public  school 
teachers  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  on  the  P.C.W.  campus. 
The  conference  will  be  held  from  June  24  to  July  13,  1946. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  acquaint  the  public 
school  teachers  with  the  economic  and  social  background  of 
their  students,  to  provide  closer  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  the  community  organizations  that  exist  for  the 
welfare  of  children.  The  theme  of  the  conference  is  "Re- 
sources  for  Child  Development." 

Scholarships  for  this  session  may  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  Miss  Mary  H.  Kolb,  Secretary  of  the  Frick  Commission, 
Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of  its  campus  for  a 
project  of  such  educational  importance. 

ADJUSTMENT  INSTITUTE  OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  Adjustment  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  is  concerned  with 
research,  demonstration  and  publication  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonality adjustment.  It  was  founded  in  1940  under  the  spon- 
sorship  of  specialists  and  administrators  representing  Pitts- 
burgh colleges  and  universities,  public  and  parish  schools, 
and  medical  and  guidance  groups.  Until  1945  it  was  oper- 
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ated  under  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  subsidies  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  It  is  administered  by 
this  college  and  now  operates  on  its  own  income. 

Basic  to  the  work  of  the  Adjustment  Institute  is  a  belief 
in  the  desirability  of  viewing  interpersonal  relations  as  a 
subject  worthy  of  scientific  treatment.  Investigation  has  gone 
on  in  educational  institutions  and  in  industry.  Extensive  re 
ports  and  conclusions  have  been  published.  The  Institute  has 
its  offices  on  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  campus. 
The  director  is  Harold  L.  Holbrook. 


COLLEGE  PROCEDURES 


Admission  Procedures 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  should  write  to  the  Di' 
rector  of  Admissions  for  an  application  blank.  This  should 
be  returned  to  the  college  with  a  ten-dollar  application  fee. 
The  College  will  send  for  the  secondary  school  record,  the 
recommendations  of  the  principal  and  of  faculty  mem- 
bers best  qualified  to  judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A  per- 
sonal  interview  with  all  applicants  is  desired  whenever 
possible.  If  a  prospective  student  cannot  come  to  the  Col- 
lege, an  interview  may  be  arranged  with  a  representative 
of  the  College  who  is  more  easily  accessible. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
AS  FRESHMAN 

The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admission 
of  students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  prepara- 
tion,  endorsement  of  the  secondary  school,  personal  qualifi' 
cations,  an  interview  (wherever  possible),  and  scholastic 
aptitude.  For  admission  to  the  degree  courses  of  the  College, 
four  years  of  satisfactory  high  school  preparation,  or  its 
equivalent,  covering  not  less  than  fifteen  units,  are  required 
A  unit  in  any  subject  represents  a  year's  study  consisting  of 
from  36  to  40  weeks,  with  recitations  four  or  five  times  per 
week,  for  periods  of  from  45  to  60  minutes  each.  Ordinarily 
students  are  expected  to  be  in  the  upper  quarter  of  their 
graduating  class. 

Ultimately  the  total  fitness  of  the  student  for  college 
work  will  determine  the  college  selection.  In  order  to  help 
establish  this  fitness,  it  is  recommended  that  applicants  take 
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the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests  which  are 
given  in  December,  April,  June  and  September  of  each 
year  at  numerous  examination  centers.  Information  con' 
cerning  these  tests  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  on  request. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  present  1 5  units  of  credit 
as  follows: 

English  _ „ _ 4  units 

Foreign  language  (Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
with  not  less  than  2  units  in  any  modern  lan- 
guage offered)  _ 2  units 

History „ „.... _ 1  unit 

Mathematics 

Algebra _„ _ 1  unit 

Plane  Geometry  _ 1  unit 


Total _ „ „.„ 2  units 

(21/2  and  preferably  3  units  should  be  pre- 
sented if  the  student  wishes  to  take  col- 
lege Mathematics  1-2) 

Science  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics) 1  unit 

Electives  - 5  units 


1 5  units 


The  following  are  acceptable  as  elective  units:  language, 
social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science;  also  history  of 
art  and  theory  of  music.  For  subjects  other  than  those 
listed,  the  Board  of  Admissions  may  at  their  discretion  give 
one-half  unit  for  a  year's  work,  and  may  accept  only  one  full 
unit  in  such  subject  towards  admission.  Courses  in  general 
language  are  not  accepted  in  the  required  fifteen  units. 

Any  student  whose  program  does  not  entirely  meet  these 
requirements  should  have  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Director  of  Admissions  to  discuss  her  particular  problem. 
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Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  should  take  the  college 
preparatory  course  in  secondary  school.  Vocational  courses 
are  designed  for  students  who  are  not  going  to  college. 
Courses  in  commercial  subjects  or  domestic  science  or  the 
like,  while  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  do 
not  intend  to  go  to  college,  do  not  adequately  prepare  for 
work  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

A  student's  special  interest  should  govern  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  the  subjects  she  will  take  in  high  school:  if  she  is  inter' 
ested  in  science,  she  should  take  more  than  one  unit  of  sci- 
ence in  high  school;  if  she  is  interested  in  the  study  of 
language,  she  should  take  Latin  as  well  as  a  modern  language. 

Students  graduating  from  accredited  high  schools  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  which  are  organized  on  the  three-year 
senior  high  school  basis  must  present  a  minimum  program 
of  13  units  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  to  be 
distributed  as  follows:  (1)  3  units  of  English;  (2)  6  units 
from  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  or 
foreign  languages,  with  not  less  than  two  units  for  each  field 
offered;  5  units  from  fields  listed  under  Electives. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges 
whose  entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study  are 
equivalent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  may 
be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be 
given  tentative  standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  year's  work  in  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should 
observe  the  following  procedure: 

1 .  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 
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2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  pres' 
ent  college,  the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  Col' 
lege  for  Women,  and  indicating  the  major  subject. 

3.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of 
the  work  taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  appli- 
cation. 

4.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  at' 
tended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

5.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  a 
letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired, 
have  the  present  college  send, 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must  spend 
at  least  the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  their  training  and  experience 
have  qualified  them.  Such  students  may  make  arrangements 
for  entrance  by  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  governing  courses  as  other 
students  if  they  desire  credit  for  the  course  taken. 
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GRADES 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  aca- 
demic  standing.  These  grades  have  the  following  significance: 
A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  condition;  and 
F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close  of 
each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the  Re- 
corder on  request. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

Students  who  have  earned  an  average  of  B  for  the  preceding 
college  year  are  placed  on  the  Dean's  list  and  are  allowed 
unlimited  cuts  from  classes.  This  privilege  is  designed  to 
allow  good  students  freedom  which  will  encourage  high 
scholarship. 

Each  student,  except  those  on  the  Dean's  list,  is  expected 
to  attend  all  scheduled  meetings  of  her  classes.  To  provide 
for  certain  emergencies,  however,  the  Faculty  has  adopted 
the  following  regulations: 

Students  will  be  allowed  as  many  unexcused  absences  each 
semester  in  a  course  as  there  are  hours  of  recitation  a  week 
in  that  course — for  example,  a  three-hour  course  may  have 
three  unexcused  absences  through  the  semester.  This  rule 
does  not  apply  to  laboratory  work,  which  must  be  completed 
to  receive  credit  in  the  course. 

One  unexcused  absence  in  any  course  over  the  number 
allowed,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Dean,  will  debar 
the  student  from  the  final  examination  at  the  time  sched- 
uled. She  may  take  the  examination  during  the  period  set 
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aside  for  reexaminations.  Two  unexcused  absences  in  any 
course  remove  the  student  from  that  course,  unless  the  case 
deserves  special  consideration. 

The  matter  of  excused  absences  will  be  handled  by  the 
Administration  Committee  and  the  faculty  members  involved 
in  each  case.  This  group  will  decide  whether  a  student  has 
missed  so  much  work  through  illness  that  she  cannot  con' 
tinue  with  the  course. 

Unexcused  absences  twentyf our  hours  before  and  twenty 
four  hours  after  the  following  vacations  shall  count  as  two 
absences  in  each  course  missed:  Thanksgiving  vacation, 
Christmas  vacation,  between  semesters,  spring  vacation,  and 
the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  for  each  semester.  Students 
on  probation  are  not  allowed  unexcused  absences. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case 
of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason 
for  absence  is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previ' 
ously  excused  by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  ex' 
amination  until  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the 
spring  or  in  the  fall,  and  she  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $2  for 
such  examination. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  CLASSES 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  de- 
partmental adviser.  Changes  made  at  any  other  time  necessi' 
tate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $1. 
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SUMMER  COURSES 

Students  wishing  to  receive  college  credit  for  summer  courses 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  department  con' 
cerned  both  for  the  courses  to  be  taken  and  for  the  college 
where  such  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  advance  of  registration 
for  them. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  before  graduation, 
and  graduates,  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of 
their  college  record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  $1  will  be 
made  for  every  subsequent  copy  of  such  record. 

DISMISSALS 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  stU' 
dent  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholar' 
ship,  or  whose  continuance  in  College  would  be  detrimental 
to  her  health  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is 
not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the  latter  group  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made  against 
them. 

CONDITIONALS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  grade,  a  condition,  as  a  semes' 
ter  mark  may  remove  this  condition  by  completing  pre 
scribed  work  and  taking  a  re'examination  in  the  course  at  the 
time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall 
of  each  year,  or  by  repeating  the  course  when  it  is  next 
offered. 

A  student  who  is  conditioned  in  two  courses  will  be 
placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  she  shows 
marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation,  she 
becomes  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  term;  if  her 
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work  does  not  improve,  she  loses  class  standing,  but  may, 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  Administration  Commit' 
tee,  be  permitted  to  continue  her  college  work. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  repeat 
the  course  when  it  is  next  regularly  offered  or  must  substi- 
tute  another  course  which  requires  the  same  number  of  hours 
and  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  curriculum  govern- 
ing the  course  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the 
required  number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  becomes  unclassified  until  the  deficiency  has 
been  removed.  This  ruling  applies  to  deficiencies  arising  from 
such  causes  as  illness  or  transfer. 

Unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Administration  Com- 
mittee any  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed  when 
it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following  year. 

Credit  for  one  semester  of  a  year-course  will  not  be  given 
except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. 

The  record  of  any  student  whose  scholarship  is  generally 
unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  before  the  Administration 
Committee  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
that  student  may  be  excluded  from  College. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a  stu- 
dent when  she  is  failing  in  a  course,  but  the  student  must  not 
consider  absence  of  such  notification  a  claim  for  exemption 
from  failure. 
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CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1946-1947 

FEES 

Application  for  admission. _ $  10.00 

In  cases  in  which  a  student  is  carrying  six  hours  or  less,  the  appli' 
cation  fee  is  $5.  The  application  fee  is  not  returnable  and  is  not  cred' 
ited  on  any  college  bill. 

Non-Resident  Students 
Charges  for  non-resident  students  for  the  year: 

*Comprehensive  Tuition $400.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax.... 16.00 

$416.00 
Payable: 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September „ $208.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  second  semester _..  208.00 

$416.00 
Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15 
for  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

Resident  Students 
Charges  for  resident  students  for  the  year: 

*  Comprehensive  Tuition $400.00 

Board  and  Room _ _ 5  50.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 16.00 

$966.00 

*The  comprehensive  tuition  fee  includes  all  the  various  charges  formerly 
made  for  courses  in  laboratory  sciences,  physical  education,  practice  teaching, 
applied  art,  stenography,  typing,  health  fees,  library  fees,  use  of  radio  and 
practice  rooms,  graduation  fees,  etc.  No  additional  fees  will  be  charged  except 
for  private  lessons  in  music,  etc.  (see  pages  56'57)  and  such  penalty  charges  as 
the  $5  late  registration  fee,  $1  special  examination  fee,  excess  breakage  in 
laboratory  courses,  and  fees  for  special  services  such  as  a  10  cent  fee  for  trays 
delivered  to  students  who  cannot  have  their  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  because 
of  illness. 
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Payable: 

On  or  before  August  1  to  reserve  a  room $  25.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September „ 483.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  second  semester. 458.00 


$966.00 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  has  been  established  by  the  Student  Gov 
ernment  Association  and  entitles  each  student  to  a  copy  of  the  annual 
yearbook,  the  issues  of  the  student  paper,  as  well  as  membership  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Student  Government  Association,  and  Athletic  Associ' 
ation,  and  admission  to  the  college  plays  and  Glee  Club  concerts- 

Since  college  catalogues  are  prepared  from  eight  to  nine  months  in 
advance  of  the  fall  opening  of  college,  it  is  impossible  for  the  college  to 
foresee  all  the  economic  changes  which  may  occur  during  that  period. 
The  College,  therefore,  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes  in 
charges  for  board  which  may  be  necessitated  because  of  increased  costs 
of  food  and  labor,  which  cannot  now  be  predicted.  The  stated  charge 
for  board  and  room  is  $550  and  any  additional  charge  should  not 
exceed  $50.  If  a  contingent  charge  is  found  necessary  to  take  care  of 
an  unusual  increase  of  living  costs,  advance  notice  will  be  given. 

All  returning  resident  students  must  pay  a  room  reservation  fee  of 
$25  by  May  15,  and  all  new  resident  students  must  pay  this  room 
reservation  fee  when  the  application  has  been  accepted.  Room  reserva' 
tion  fees  for  students  who  do  not  return  will  be  refunded  only  if  the 
College  is  notified  by  August  1  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  The 
fee  is  credited  for  all  returning  students  on  the  second  semester's  bill. 

The  College  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates. 

Music  Department  Fees 
College  Department 
Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  per  semester: 

Two  hour  lessons  a  week - _ _ _ $120.00 

Two  three-quarter  hour  lessons  a  week. 90.00 

Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week.- _ „ 60.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week. „ 45.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week _ 30.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music 15.00 

Teacher  training  in  piano _ 12.50 

Church  choir  directing  and  repertoire _ _ 12.50 

For  lessons  in  other  instruments  not  specified,  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Department. 
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Pre-College  Department 
(4  years  to  College  Age) 
Private  instruction  in  applied  music,  per  semester: 

One  half -hour  lesson  per  week _..$  25.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  per  week 37.50 

Two  half 'hour  lessons  per  week..- _ 50.00 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Statements  of  accounts  are  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  about  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  semester-  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and  ad' 
dressed  to  the  Bursar. 

Payments  must  be  made  on  or  before  Registration  Day.  In  no  case 
may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all  obligations 
pertaining  to  that  semester  have  been  met  in  full.  No  exception  will 
be  made  without  written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal,  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  Col- 
lege have  been  settled. 

P.C.W.  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Since  some  parents  prefer  to 
pay  tuition  and  other  college  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  College  is  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  through  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  The  cost  includes  a  three  per  cent  service 
charge  and  a  $5  qualification  fee.  If  the  plan  of  equal  monthly  install' 
ments  is  preferred,  the  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  immediately  upon 
receipt  by  the  College  of  such  notification,  which  must  be  made  by 
September  10,  1946. 

Charges  for  students  entering  College  the  second  semester  will  be 
onchalf  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Textbooks  and  students'  supplies  may  be  purchased  for  cash  in  the 
bookroom. 

In  cases  in  which  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded,  one-half  the 
scholarship  will  be  applied  each  semester. 

REFUNDS 

Provisions  by  the  College  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a  yearly 
basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year.  No  reduction 
or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence,  withdrawal, 
illness,  suspension,  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
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If  a  student  vacates  her  room  in  the  dormitory  before  the  end  of  the 
semester,  no  refund  will  be  made  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by 
an  incoming  student.  A  refund  will  be  made  on  the  amount  paid  for 
board  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  semester 
following  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dean  is  informed 
in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction- 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Scholarships  are  available  for  students  who  have  a  high  aca- 
demic record  from  secondary  school  and  who  can  show  evi- 
dence that  financial  aid  is  necessary.  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  takes  the  attitude  that  these  scholarships  are  an 
honor  to  the  student  who  receives  them,  but  since  only  a  lim- 
ited  number  are  available  they  cannot  be  given  to  those 
whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  finance  their  college  work. 
In  addition  to  the  endowed  scholarships,  there  are  numer- 
ous part-tuition  scholarships  open  to  freshmen  who  meet  the 
requirements  and  who  need  such  aid.  There  are  also  loan 
funds  which  have  been  established  by  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  other  organizations  from  which  a  student  may 
borrow  in  case  of  need,  and  there  are  a  number  of  opportu- 
nities for  self  help  on  the  campus. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholar- 
ships, as  well  as  for  permission  to  take  the  competitive  exam- 
inations for  the  freshman  scholarships  should  be  made  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
FRESHMEN 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
to  freshmen  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in 
September,  1946.  Awards  will  be  based  on  an  examination 
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to  be  given  in  the  spring,  on  the  school  record,  and  on  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships 
range  in  value  from  $50  to  half  tuition  for  day  students,  and 
from  $50  to  full  tuition  for  resident  students,  depending  on 
the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of  the  scholarship  be 
yond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the  academic  standing 
of  the  student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the 
scholarship  is  finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take 
place  at  the  college  whenever  possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  office. 

SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  de- 
serving and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes 
in  college.  The  obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships 
consist  mainly  of  assisting  in  the  library  and  laboratories, 
doing  clerical  work,  and  assisting  in  the  dining  hall  and 
cafeteria. 

OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  endowed  scholarships  and  scholarships 
contributed  by  individuals  and  groups  are  open  to  outstand' 
ing  students  of  the  three  upper  classes.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  character, 
and  financial  need.  In  addition,  a  considerable  sum  for  stu- 
dent-aid is  appropriated  by  the  College  from  its  current 
income. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied 
music.  Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or 
early  in  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are 
available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied 
music. 
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The  College  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship 
covers  the  cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  given  to  a  student  in  the  Biology  Department  who  has 
done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  offers  two  small  scholarships  each  year  to 
students  majoring  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry  and  Biology. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  the  following  have  been 
established: 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships  of 
$150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  College. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of  the  College.  At 
the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year  receive  scholarships 
from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount 
necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Walter  Ament,  419  Bucknell  Street,  Pittsburgh  8. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896.  Her  fam' 
ily  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919  by 
the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain  the  in' 
terest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  College.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given  every  year. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Scholar' 
ship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Pittsburgh  Female 
College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a  member  of  the 
junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  college  life.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  without  regard  for  the 
financial  need  of  the  student. 
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The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by- 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  former  Alumna  trustee  of  the 
College.  It  provides  an  annual  income  which  is  available  for  students 
in  any  class. 

The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Memorial  Scholarship,  given  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women,  is  awarded  each  year  to 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150  and  is 
given  to  a  student  for  one  year  only. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize,  given  in  memory 
of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  '36,  by  her  grand' 
mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  is  awarded  at  Commencement  time 
to  a  history  major  in  the  senior  class.  The  prize  is  $50. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for  many 
years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of  alumnae. 
The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship:  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

The  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank  Scholarship:  A  scholarship 
has  been  provided  in  memory  of  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank,  a  gradu' 
ate  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  the  class  of  1913,  by  her 
family. 

All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the  arr 
proval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must 
meet  the  College  scholarship  requirements. 


LOANS 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  College,  in 
1929  established  the  first  College  loan  fund.  This  has  been 
increased  each  year  and  has  been  used  by  many  College 
students. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class 
groups,  and  regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan 
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funds  for  students.  The  alumnae  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Training 
School  for  Teachers  provide  loans  for  college  seniors  at 
P.  C.W.  through  the  Herbert  Burnham  Davis  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  which  they  maintain.  These  loans  bear  no  inter' 
est  until  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  are  payable  at  any  time  after  the 
graduation  of  the  student.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  graduation,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent  is  charged. 
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The  President  and  the  Dean  are  generous  in  the  matter  of 
office  hours,  and  are  readily  available  for  conferences  with 
students  and  student  organisations.  Foremost  among  the 
latter  is  the  Student  Government  Board  (below)  the  ad- 
ministrative body  of  the  student  group. 
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Art  Center 

The  lower  floor  is  used  for  studios  for  the  Department  of  Music;  and  the  second 
floor  currently  houses  a  group  of  freshmen. 


pper  classman  presents  the  P.  C.  W.  Badge  to  a  freshman.  Freshman  Class  Chairman 
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JAMES  M.  LAUGHLIN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


Adjoining  the  reading  room  of  the 
ibrary  is  the  browsing  room,  a 
nore  informal  place  for  quiet  read' 
ng.  In  the  spring,  a  sunny  corner 
)utside  the  library  is  a  good  place 
to  study. 
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Andrew  Mellon  Hall 


Resting  after  a  swimming  class  in  pool  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall 


A  game  on  the  hockey  field 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sponsors  frequent  group  discussions  on  topics  of 
current  importance. 


The  Astronomy  Class  meets  twice  a  week  at  the  Buhl 
Planetarium.  Here  they  are  examining  the  siderostat, 
the  telescope  which  they  use  in  class  work.  There  is 
only  one  other  telescope  of  this  sort  in  the  country, 
and  that  is  used  only  for  research.  P.C.W.  students, 
therefore,  have  a  unique  opportunity  in  education. 


;riment  in  Physical 
mistry  with  the 
or  Meyer  Molecu- 
veight  apparatus. 


se  C.  Buhl  Hall  of 
Science 
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Speech  majors  play  "Ma 
of  Scotland"  by  Maxw 
Anderson. 


Each   Music   Major   giv 
a  recital  in  the  Spring. 


i  at  the  home  of  Presi' 
it  and  Mrs.  Anderson. 


rhe  annual  prom  is  a 
Candlelight  Ball 


Arrow  editors  interview  Dorothy 
Adlow,  art  critic,  a  guest  on  the 
campus. 


Behind  the  scenes 


C  A  M  P  ( 


Dorm  room  in  Woodland  Hall 
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Mountain  Day,  fall  college  picnic 


HOTS 


International  friends  .  .  . 
Y.W.  president  with  her 
little  sister,  Nisei  scholar' 
ship  student. 
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Seventy-fifth  anniversary 


The  campus  is  a  scene  of 
carnival  with  the  first 
snow  fall. 


f%. 


P.C.W.  students  in  the  five-year  course  in  Nursing  Education  given  in 
collaboration  with  Allegheny  Hospital 


At  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Speech  majors  receive  hos' 
pital  training  in  clinical 
treatment  of  pathologic 
speech  disorders. 


f 


At  the  fall  Exhibition  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Art,  students  especially  interested 
in  the  work  of  a  nationally  known  Pittsburgh  artist,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  an  instructor  at  P.  C.  W.  The  picture,  which  won  first  honorable  mention,  is 
Israel  by  Samuel  Rosenberg. 


)  enjoy  plays,  one  must  see  the 
st  .  .  .  and  going  to  Pittsburgh's 
ixon  Theatre  is  a  thrilling  experi' 
ce  .  .  .  even  if  one  has  to  stand 
line  for  tickets  and  perhaps  in 
z  end  can  get  nothing  better  than 
seat  in  the  second  balcony. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Degrees 


THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
upon  completing  satisfactorily  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours 
of  academic  work  together  with  the  requirement  in  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene.  The  usual  semester  schedule  con' 
sists  of  fifteen  hours  exclusive  of  the  requirement  in  Physical 
Education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major  in  Chem- 
istry  or  in  Biology,  or  of  the  five-year  course  in  Nursing 
Education,  or  the  course  in  Dietetics,  as  a  part  of  an  academic 
program  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  plus  the 
requirement  in  Physical  Education. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  academic  work  implies  the 
maintenance  of  a  grade  of  a  certain  quality.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical  values  called 
' 'points' '  are  assigned  to  the  grade  letters:  for  grade  A  in  a 
course,  four  points  are  allocated  for  each  semester  hour  of 
the  course;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade  C,  two  points; 
for  grade  D,  one  point.  To  be  recommended  for  the  bache- 
lor's  degree,  a  student  must  have  a  weighted  average  of  C  for 
her  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  In  general  those  students 
who  have  not  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  attained  this 
average  will  be  advised  not  to  enter  the  senior  class. 
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COMMENCEMENT  HONORS 

Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  for  four  years.  Special  Commence- 
ment honors  are  given  to  the  student  who  has  successfully 
completed  a  special  project  of  individual  study,  written  a 
distinguished  paper  showing  the  results  of  the  study,  passed 
an  oral  examination  on  the  field  including  a  defense  of  her 
paper,  and  also  passed  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  B  a  com' 
prehensive  examination  covering  her  major  subject.  General 
Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
earned  a  weighted  average  for  four  years  of  not  less  than 
3.25  and  have  passed  the  comprehensive  examination  in  their 
fields  and  in  an  allied  field  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  B. 

SPECIAL  HONORS  WORK 

Special  honors  work  provides  opportunity  for  individual 
study  for  those  students  who  are  outstanding  in  specific  fields. 
The  scope  of  honors  work  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
privilege  of  reading  in  subjects  related  to  her  major  field;  the 
work  is  not  research  work  in  a  narrow  sense.  The  system  is 
governed  by  the  Committee  on  Honors  Work  made  up  of 
four  members  of  the  faculty,  representing  the  four  curricu' 
lum  groups,  and  the  Dean,  who  is  the  chairman. 

In  general,  not  more  than  ten  percent  of  any  class  can  be 
eligible  for  special  honors  work.  In  some  years,  there  may  be 
no  students  in  a  particular  field  who  are  accepted.  To  be 
eligible  the  student  must  not  only  have  maintained  a  weighted 
average  of  3.00  for  her  first  three  years'  work  (an  average 
she  must  continue  during  her  senior  year),  but  she  must 
also  have  shown  herself  capable  of  individual,  independent 
work.  She  may  be  selected  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
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(1)  She  may  be  recommended  to  the  committee  by  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  with  whom  she  has  had 
class  work. 

(2)  She  may  herself  apply  for  permission  to  do  honors 
work.  In  that  case,  the  committee  must  obtain  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  with  whom  she  has  worked. 

One  of  the  standards  by  which  a  student  is  selected  is  a 
scholastic  aptitude  test.  Ultimately,  the  student  is  accepted 
by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  her  record,  the  recommen- 
dations of  her  teachers,  and  the  scholastic  aptitude  test.  Those 
students  who  are  accepted  are  notified  by  the  committee; 
they  may  or  may  not  elect  to  do  honors  work  after  having 
been  appointed. 

During  her  senior  year,  the  student  doing  special  honors 
work  is  allowed  six  hours  credit  each  semester  for  work  on 
her  project,  which  must  be  chosen  with  the  assistance  of 
her  faculty  adviser  (whom  she  may  choose  for  herself)  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Honors  Committee.  In  addition  to 
her  honors  work,  she  must  carry  nine  semester  hours  of  class 
work  each  semester.  The  student  and  her  faculty  adviser 
work  together;  the  adviser  directs  the  student's  program  and 
meets  with  her  at  least  once  every  week  for  conferences  on 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Members  of  the  faculty  other  than 
the  director  will,  on  the  request  of  the  student,  give  informa' 
tion  or  aid  on  subjects  significant  to  the  student's  program. 
In  addition,  the  candidate  for  either  special  or  general  honors 
is  required  to  take  a  weekly  seminar  course  conducted  by  her 
major  department. 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  ten  girls  in  the  class 
who  have  the  highest  average  for  the  first  two  years  of  their 
college  course,  are  awarded  honors. 


The  Grouping  of  Courses 


The  program  of  studies  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
is  designed  to  train  women  to  live  vital,  responsible  lives. 
Such  a  program  provides  the  general  knowledge  which  is  the 
necessary  background  of  the  educated  woman,  who  must  be 
equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

There  are  four  groups  in  the  curriculum: 

Group  I.  Arts:  Art,  English  composition  and  speech, 
English  literature,  music. 

Group  II.  Foreign  languages  and  literature:  French, 
German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III.  Science:  Astronomy,  biology,  botany, 
chemistry,  home  economics,  mathema' 
tics,  physics,  psychology,  zoology. 

Group  VI.  Social  Studies:  Economics,  education,  geog' 
raphy,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  religion,  sociology. 

Freshmen  will  register  for  five  courses,  one  from  each  of 
the  four  divisions  and  one  chosen  at  large.  During  the  first 
year,  students  must  include  among  the  courses  selected  Eng" 
lish  1-2  and  Speech  1'2,  counted  as  one  of  the  five  courses. 
In  the  first  year,  also,  they  must  take  Physical  Education, 
including  Hygiene.  During  either  the  freshman  or  sopho' 
more  year  the  student  must  take  a  year  of  laboratory  science. 

Unless  the  student  has  passed  a  reading  knowledge  test  in 
a  foreign  language,  either  at  the  time  of  entrance  or  at  the 
end  of  her  first  year,  she  will  be  required  to  take  two  years 
of  a  foreign  language  in  the  first  two  years.  Those  students 
who  pass  the  test  at  entrance  will  not  be  given  college  credit 
for  the  language,  since  the  College  does  not  give  credit  for 
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courses  taken  in  secondary  school,  but  they  may  elect  ad- 
vanced courses  in  Group  II  or  they  may  omit  it  entirely. 
Language  reading  tests  are  given  in  September  and  May  of 
each  year. 

Sophomores  are  required  to  register  for  five  courses,  one 
selected  from  each  of  three  groups,  and  two  at  large.  Except 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  Dean,  students  may  not 
select  more  than  two  courses  from  any  one  group.  Sopho- 
mores are  required  to  take  a  year-course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  will  supervise  the  schedules  of 
the  freshmen  and  sophomores.  With  her  consent  certain 
variations  of  the  requirements  are  permissible. 

A  student  taking  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  given 
special  consideration  in  the  first  two  years  to  the  extent  that 
certain  group  requirements  may  be  postponed. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  will  select 
her  major  field  or  fields  and  will  be  advised  in  the  choice  of 
her  schedule  by  the  head  of  her  major  department. 


Majors 


FIELD  MAJORS 


To  students  attaining  the  required  average  for  admission  to 
the  junior  class,  major  work  in  the  following  fields  is  offered: 
biology,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English  language 
and  literature,  family  living,  French,  German,  history, 
mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  music  theory), 
psychology,  sociology,  Spanish  and  speech. 

Each  department  lists  its  major  requirements  at  the  be' 
ginning  of  the  section  presenting  its  courses.  To  the  require' 
ments  of  the  department  must  be  added  a  sufficient  number 
of  elective  credits  to  complete  the  120  semester  hours  re' 
quired  for  graduation.  Students  must  select  at  least  12  sc 
mester  hours  of  their  major  work  from  courses  numbered 
over  100. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJORS 

A  special  course  of  study,  the  Liberal  Arts  Major,  is  of' 
fered  for  the  student  who  desires  as  comprehensive  a  college 
course  as  possible.  By  cutting  across  departmental  lines,  it 
makes  possible  many  combinations  of  courses.  A  Liberal 
Arts  major  may  combine  subjects  with  reference  to  indi' 
vidual  interests  and  objectives  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Modern  Community.  History,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
consumers'  problems,  child-welfare,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene, 
genetics,  art,  religion,  contemporary  British  and  American  poetry, 
music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.  S.  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics,  the  family,  edu- 
cation  for  marriage,  hygiene,  psychology,  music,  art,  American  litera- 
ture,  etc. 
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3.  Home  Making.  Family,  child  psychology  and  child  development, 
genetics,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  chemistry, 
descriptive  physics,  bacteriology,  educational  psychology,  consumers' 
problems,  music,  art,  mathematics  of  finance,  clothing  and  textiles, 
foods  and  nutrition,  home  management,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian  literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the 
particular  student  involved. 

The  schedules  of  Liberal  Arts  majors  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  the  student 
planning  to  follow  this  major  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a 
definite  course'pattern,  which  must  contain  30  semester  hours 
from  courses  numbered  above  100.  Permission  to  take  the 
Liberal  Arts  major  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  privilege. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

A.  Natural  Science  Majors.  This  major  is  recommended  for  stu' 
dents  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 

1.  Two  years  each  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

2.  One  year  of  physics,  and  one  additional  year  of  either  biology 
or  chemistry,  or  one  year  of  astronomy. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  med' 
ical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are  based  on 
the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating:  Chemistry 
1'2,  chemistry  3'4,  chemistry  105-106,  physics  3'4,  biology  1'2, 
biology  102. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  re' 
quested  by  the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires 
to  enter.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such 
a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 


Special  Programs 


COURSE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  cooperative 
course  in  medical  technology  with  the  Montefiore  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  course  consists  of  four  years  at  Pennsyl- 
vania  College  for  Women  followed  by  a  fifth  year  at  the 
Montefiore  Hospital.  The  program  is  based  upon  the  require 
ments  of  the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  During  her 
four  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  the  student 
takes  chemistry  1-2,  chemistry  3-4,  chemistry  105406, 
physics  3-4,  biology  1-2,  biology  105406,  and  two  years  of 
either  chemistry  or  biology  seminar,  and  a  number  of  elec- 
tives.  After  receiving  her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  she 
spends  twelve  months  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  taking 
the  prescribed  curriculum.  Upon  satisfactorily  passing  an 
examination  given  by  the  Board  of  Registry,  she  is  registered 
as  a  Medical  Technologist  of  the  American  Society  of  Clini- 
cal  Pathologists. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

(Five-Year  Nursing  Program) 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  five-year  nurs- 
ing program  in  cooperation  with  Allegheny  General  Hospital. 
The  student  works  two  and  a  half  years  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege for  Women  with  summer  work  at  the  hospital,  then 
two  years  in  residence  at  the  hospital,  with  a  final  half  year 
at  the  college.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  she  receives 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  college  and  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  State  Board  examinations  for  Regis- 
tered Nurse. 
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DIETETICS 

A  student  wishing  to  receive  her  B.S.  degree  in  Dietetics 
may  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  train- 
ing courses  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
by  supplementing  the  courses  in  Science  and  Home  Econom' 
ics  offered  at  P.  C.  W.  with  two  courses  for  which  the  Col' 
lege  makes  arrangements  with  Mount  Mercy  College  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  undergraduate  work  may  be  completed  in 
the  usual  four  college  years. 

KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER'S  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  offers  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  nursery 
school.  The  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  demand  from 
the  schools  for  training  in  this  field.  A  shortage  of  teachers 
exists  everywhere  and  in  all  fields  today;  however,  the  short' 
age  is  more  acute  in  the  kindergarten-nursery  field  than  in 
other  areas.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  is  chiefly  in  urban 
centers.  Post'war  expansion  of  enrollments  in  the  kinder' 
garten  will  in  all  probability  make  this  field  increasingly 
important. 

Graduates  of  the  foupyear  Kindergarten'Nursery  School 
Program  will  receive  the  B.S.  degree  and  State  certification. 
The  course  combines  the  cultural  education  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  with  the  vocational  requirements  of  a  profession. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 
FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  IN  TEACHING 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school 
certification  when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  recommended  for  certifica' 
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tion  for  elementary  school  teaching  when  they  have  com' 
pleted  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied  the  require- 
ments for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements  for 
the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teach- 
ing are  18  semester  hours  including  psychology  2,  education 
1  and  101.  In  addition  it  is  necessary  to  have  completed  at 
least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each  subject  in  which  the 
student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach.  United  States  History 
and  the  History  of  Pennsylvania  are  required  for  all  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  dur- 
ing the  freshman  year.  Certification  for  the  elementary  school 
necessitates  the  completion  of  the  special  elementary  curricu- 
lum. Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  music  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  music  department  during  the  fresh- 
man year.  Those  considering  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  will  find  the  statement  in  "Careers  of  Distinction" 
helpful. 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service, 
Teacher  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg.  No  enrollment  fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank  forms 
for  enrollment  and  circulars  containing  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  College  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  posi- 
tions for  those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive 
the  teaching  certificate.  The  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation each  year  visits  the  leading  high  schools  of  Allegheny 
and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of  possible  vacancies  in  the 
schools. 
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Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  teaching  positions, 
who  wish  the  help  of  the  College,  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  the  department  of  education.  All  those  knowing  of 
teaching  vacancies  will  render  the  College  a  service  by  send' 
ing  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
COURSES 
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The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  numbered  under  100  are  ordi' 
narily  taken  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  numbered  100  or 
above  are  upperclass  courses. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  1/2,  His' 
tory  1'2 — are  year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  one 
semester  of  such  courses  except  with  special  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
which  is  not  elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

Graduation  credits  are  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours  for  each  course  listed  in  this  section. 

ART 

Miss  Mantel! 

1.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  art  in  Italy,  the  North,  and  Spain  through  the  Renaissance.  LeC' 
tures,  readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  Outline  of  the  development 
of  architecture,  and  painting  in  France,  England,  and  America  up  to 
the  present  day,  and  in  other  countries  from  the  Renaissance  on.  Lee 
tures,  readings,  study  of  photographs,  visits  to  Carnegie  Museum. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (3). 

5'6.  Drawing.  Basic  course,  giving  fundamentals  in  drawing  from 
still  life,  cast,  human  figure.  Acquaints  the  student  with  the  various 
media,  such  as  charcoal,  pencil,  water-color,  oil,  and  tempera.  First 
semester  (1),  second  semester  (1). 

103404.  Drawing.  Application  of  material  in  Drawing  5-6  to  com' 
position  and  design.  Continued  sketching  from  figure  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  visual  memory.  First  semester  (1), 
second  semester  (1).  Prerequisite:  Drawing  5 -6  or  its  equivalent. 
Note:  Art  1  and  2  must  be  taken  in  order  to  receive  credit  for 
Drawing. 
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ASTRONOMY 

Mr.  Draper 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  3  hours  each  semester. 
Given  in  cooperation  with  Buhl  Planetarium  and  Institute  of  Popular 
Science. 

Astronomy  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Martin,  Dr.  Horn  and  *Dr.  Colwin 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Biology:  A  minimum  of  four  year-courses  in  the  biological  sci' 
ences,  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment;  two  years  of  the  biology  seminar. 

Other  Sciences:  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  dependent  upon  the 
particular  field  of  biology  chosen. 

French  and  German:  A  reading  knowledge  is  recommended. 

All  laboratory  courses  numbered  above  100  consist  of  two  lectures  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre  Medical  Major,  see  page  00. 

1-2.  General  Biology.  Three  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Martin. 

Biology    1'2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  study  of  personal  and  community  health,  accompa' 
nied  by  visits  to  public  health  agencies  in  the  community.  Two  lee 
tures,  one  hour  review  of  literature,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

4.  Nature  Study.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one 
three-hour  field  trip  each  week.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 


*  Substituting  for  Dr.  Martin,  first  semester. 
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102.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2.  Second  semester  (4) .  Mrs.  Horn. 

103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Martin. 

104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  Biol' 
ogy  1  and  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Martin. 

10?.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  fundamental  character- 
istics of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1 
and  2;  Chemistry  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  the  distribution  and 
economic  importance  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  105.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

107.  Histology.  The  study  of  animal  tissues.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
1  and  2;  Biology  101  and  102  recommended.  First  semester  (4). 
Mrs.  Horn. 

108.  Histology  (advanced).  Prerequisite:  Biology  107.  Second  semes- 
ter (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

109.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Given  1946-47. 

110.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2;  Biol- 
ogy 101  and  102  recommended.  Second  semester  (4).  Given  1946-47. 

112.  Education  Concerning  Marriage.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Three  discussions  each  week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Martin. 

113.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semes- 
ter (4).  Given  1946-47. 

114.  Human  Diseases.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  Second  semes- 
ter (4).  Given  1946-47. 

115.  Horticulture.  History  and  principles  of  home  gardening.  Pre 
requisite:  Biology  1  and  2.  First  semester  (4).  Given  1946-47. 

117-118.  Biology  Seminar.  A  coordinating  course  in  preparation  for 
the  senior  comprehensive  examination  in  biology.  Required  of  juniors 
and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  1  hour  each  semester.  Biology  Faculty. 

119-120.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semesters.  Credits  to  be 
arranged.  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Horn. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Wallace  and  Mr.  McGraw 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  chemistry  1,  2,  3, 
4,  105,  106,  111,  and  112  together  with  courses  from  other 
departments  in  fulfillment  of  the  general  requirements  for 
graduation.  Additional  required  courses  are  dependent  on 
the  particular  field  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  enter. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  physics,  biology,  2 
years  of  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108,  biol' 
ogy  1-2,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work :  mathematics,  economics, 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German,  French, 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

It  is  recommended  that  chemistry  majors  qualifying  for  the 
B.S.  degree  schedule  their  required  science  courses  as  fol- 
lows: chemistry  1-2  and  mathematics,  freshman  year;  chem' 
istry  3-4  and  mathematics,  sophomore  year;  chemistry  105- 
106,  and  111412,  physics  3-4,  junior  year;  chemistry  107' 
108,  109410,  111412,  senior  year. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre  Medical  Major,  see  page  73. 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chemical  principles  and  theories  in  con- 
junction  with  the  study  of  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  each  week.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr. 
McGraw. 

Chemistry  1-2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  laboratory  practice  involving 
the  separation  and  identification  of  anions  and  cations.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  McGraw. 
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4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis  including  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry 
and  oxidation-reduction  determinations.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  3. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second 
semester  (4).  Mr.  McGraw. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  compounds.  Pre' 
requisite:  Chemistry  1-2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  five  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be' 
tween  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix' 
tures.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  etc.,  in  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4  and  Chemistry 
106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester 
(4) .  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  Study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of 
animal  metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and 
catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4) . 
Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  electrical  conduct' 
ance;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  4  hours  each  semester. 
Mr.  McGraw. 

Hl'112.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chemistry. 
Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  Chemistry  3 '4  or  105406.  A 
part  of  the  time  is  utilised  in  preparing  for  the  senior  comprehensive  in 
Chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  One  hour  each  semester.  Chemistry  and 
Physics  Faculty. 

Majors  in  Dietetics  may  take  Chemistry  4  after  completing  Chem- 
istry 2,  and  Chemistry  108  after  completing  Chemistry  4  and  Chem- 
istry 105. 
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ECONOMICS 

Assistant  Professor  May 

Requirements  for  a  major:  27  semester  hours  in  economics 
including  Economics  hi,  Economics  3,  Economics  101402 
and  Economics  103404;  Sociology  1,  Sociology  2,  Mathc 
matics  4,  Political  Science  3'4,  and  Secretarial  Studies  3'4. 
Courses  in  history,  science,  and  mathematics  are  highly  rec- 
ommended for  economics  majors. 

1-2.  Elementary  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and  char- 
acteristics of  economic  production  and  an  analysis  of  demand,  supply, 
price,  money,  banking,  foreign  exchanges  and  tariffs.  A  study  of  eco- 
nomic  regulation  and  control,  and  problems  of  social  reorganization. 
3  hours  eash  semester. 

3.  Money  and  Banking.  The  principles  of  money;  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States;  functions  and  history  of  banking;  organi' 
nation  and  operation  of  the  various  types  of  banking  institutions;  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  First  semester  (3). 

101402.  Business  Finance.  The  financial  operations  involved  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  business  enterprise;  types  of 
securities;  financial  plans  and  administration;  expansion  and  console 
dation;  reorganization.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946-47. 

103404.  Business  Law.  The  principles  of  law  involved  in  ordinary 
business  transactions.  Includes  a  study  of  contracts,  agency,  negotiable 
instruments  and  other  matters  of  business  litigation.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

105.  Labor  Problems.  An  analysis  of  the  relations  of  workers  with 
one  another,  with  employers  and  with  the  state.  A  study  of  labor 
organization,  personnel  work,  and  labor  legislation.  First  semester  (3). 
Given  1946-47. 

106.  Economics  of  War.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  problems  in- 
herent in  a  wartime  economy.  A  study  of  economic  organization  for 
war,  economic  methods  of  warfare,  strategic  materials,  problems  of 
reconversion  and  postwar  economic  plans.  Second  semester  (3).  Given 
1946-47. 

108.  Business  and  Government.  A  study  of  the  relation  of  gov- 
ernment to  modern  business  enterprise.  The  government's  function  as 
both  regulator  and  adjuster  of  business.  Special  emphasis  on  recent 
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measures  of  regulation  including  war  regimentation.  Second  semester 
(3). 

107.  Economics  Seminar.  Consideration  of  current  economic  prob' 
lems  with  reference  to  the  history  of  economic  thought  and  methods 
of  economic  analysis.  Second  semester  (3). 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinder,   Dr.   Holbrook,  and   Mrs.  Cotton 

Students  majoring  in  education  are  expected  to  take  in 

Education :  A  minimum  of  twentyf our  semester  hours,  including 

Education  1-2  or  3-4,  101-102,  and  108. 
Psychology:  Psychology  1-2,  and  101. 
Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 

should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  aca' 

demic  fields. 
See  pages  75-76  for  special  information  for  teachers. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals,  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study  of 
the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.  Elementary  Education. 

(a)  Teaching  arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  2  credits. 

(b)  Teaching  reading:  The  application  of  principles  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis 
on  experience  as  the  approach.  2  credits. 

(c)  Teaching  the  social  studies:  Application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  The 
use  of  local  resources  and  excursions.  2  credits.  Mrs. 
Cotton. 

5.  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School.  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the 
"whole  child"  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice.  Second 
semester  (2).  Given  1946-47. 
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7.  Kindergarten  and  PrE'Primary  Education.  Aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  progressive  education  for  the  four  and  five'year'old 
child.  Relation  of  the  nursery  school  to  the  kindergarten  is  shown 
through  a  continuous  curriculum.  Applications  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  selection  of  materials.  Observation  of  kindergarten  and 
pre-primary  teaching.  First  semester  (3). 

8.  The  Activity  Program  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 
The  fundamental  principles  and  practical  experience  with  integrated 
activities  based  upon  literature,  dramatisation,  music,  art,  and  nature 
study  at  kindergarten  level.  Observation  and  projects.  Second  semes' 
ter  (3). 

9.  The  Nursery  School.  The  development  of  the  nursery  school 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  its  relation  to  modern  social 
conditions.  Criteria  for  judging  set-up,  staffing,  and  equipment  of 
nursery  schools.  Problems  of  habit  formation,  feeding,  general  pre 
cedures.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

10.  Parent  Education.  Emphasis  on  parent'teacher  cooperation. 
Considerable  attention  to  home  problems  in  the  present  social  period. 
Psychological  applications.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

11*12.  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  course 
designed  to  give  students  practical  experience  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  school  and  summer  camps.  Acquaints 
the  student  with  various  materials  and  their  range  of  possibilities  in 
activities  involving  construction,  drawing,  design  and  color.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  2  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946'47. 

13' 14.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  reading  course) 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of 
modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Conference 
method.  By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Limited  to  six  students. 
3  hours  each  semester. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  Laboratory  School 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  Director 
of  Practice  Teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con' 
tact  with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guid' 
ance,  extracurricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and  critiques. 
First  semester  (9) .  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and  dc 
velopment  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests  and 
on  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of  means  of 
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improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  Education  I.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
system.  Second  semester  (3).  Offered  when  elected  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students. 

106.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of  schools 
and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures,  re' 
ports.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teachers. 
Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student- 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  children. 
The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  reading,  followed 
by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr.  Kinder. 

110.  VisuaL'Sensory  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Occasional  trips.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

Ill' 112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and  forum 
discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and  psy 
chology.  1  hour  each  semester.  Education  Faculty. 

113'114.  Mental  Hygiene.  Lectures,  group  discussions,  supplemen' 
tary  reading,  and  personal  application  of  mental  hygiene  under  ra' 
tional  controlled  conditions.  The  general  plan  of  the  course  will  in- 
elude  the  meaning  of  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  behavior  from 
hygiene  point  of  view,  disturbances,  biological  foundations  of  mental 
hygiene,  personality  variations,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  career. 
2  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Holbrook. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Doxsee,  Associate  Professor  Shupp, 
Assistant  Professor  Zetler  and  Mrs.  Rand 

English  1'2  is  required  of  all  freshmen,  except  in  certain  cases 
in  which  admission  to  English  3 '4  is  permitted,  at  the  discre' 
tion  of  the  department,  to  freshmen  whose  preparatory  work 
in  English  has  been  of  especially  high  quality. 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twentyfour  hours  in  the  department,  exclusive 
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of  English  1'2,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
major.  For  English  majors,  English  5'6  is  prerequisite  to  all 
advanced  courses  in  English  literature.  Eighteen  hours  shall 
be  in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  shall  include  at  least 
two  courses  in  English  literature.  Courses  numbered  above 
100  are  arranged  in  groups.  English  majors  must  elect  one 
course  from  each  of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C.  A  course  in  Group 
D  is  recommended,  together  with  courses  from  the  fields  of 
history,  language,  philosophy,  Greek  3-4  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  student.  Election  is  to  be  made  only  upon 
consultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

Group  A.  Shakespeare 

Comparative  Drama 
Seventeenth  Century 

Group  B.  Chaucer 

Eighteenth  Century 

The  Novel 

Victorian  Literature 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry 

Group  C.  General  Writing 
Creative  Writing 
Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing 

Group  D.  Contemporary  Poetry 
American  Literature 

1-2.  Freshman  Composition.  English  1-2  is  a  course  in  exposition; 
its  purpose  is  to  teach  students  to  evaluate  clearly  and  to  write  cor- 
rectly  of  their  own  experiences  and  ideas.  English  1'2  and  Speech  1-2 
must  be  taken  concurrently  and  are  designed  to  supplement  one  an- 
other,  to  emphasize  that  the  qualities  which  underlie  effective  speech 
and  effective  writing  are  the  same.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Zetler, 
Mrs.  Rand. 

Students  who  make  a  grade  of  D  in  the  second  semester  of  this 
course  must  carry  an  English  course  during  the  sophomore  year. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Primarily  for  sopho- 
mores; open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs. 
Shupp. 
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101-102.  General  Writing.  Critical  theory;  evaluation  and  appre- 
ciation of  standard  and  contemporary  writings.  Practice  in  writing 
reviews,  criticisms,  appreciations.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Shupp. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Experimentation  with  various  types  of 
original  composition  such  as  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  type  of  writing  best  suited  to  the  ability  and 
preference  of  each  student.  Conferences  and  class  criticism.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Mrs.  Shupp. 

107-108.  Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing.  First  semester, 
news  and  feature  writing,  newspaper  techniques  and  practice.  Second 
semester,  stories  and  feature  articles  slanted  toward  magazine  publi- 
cation. 3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946-47. 

109.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  with  special  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual, political,  and  social  movements  of  the  time.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Zetler. 

110.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  significant  English 
poets  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler. 

113-114.  Comparative  Drama.  Studies  in  the  development  of  the 
drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given 
1946-47. 

115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
3  hours  each  semester.  Mr.  Doxsee. 

117.  Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  the  Canterbury  Tales;  the 
mediaeval  romance  and  other  sources.  First  semester  (3).  Given 
1946-47. 

118.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  A  study  of  the  temper, 
prevailing  ideas,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  neo-classical  period  as 
shown  in  the  work  of  Defoe,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Second  semester  (3). 
ter.  Given  1946-47. 

1 19-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Studies  in  Amer- 
ican literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  3  hours  each 
semester.  Mr.  Doxsee. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussion,  and  reports.  3  hours  each 
semester.  Given  1946-47. 

125-126.  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose.  The  first 
semester  will  be  a  study  of  the  innovations  of  Donne  and  Jonson  in 
poetry,  and  of  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes  in  prose. 
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A  briefer  survey  of  Cavalier  and  religious  poetry  will  precede  the 
study  of  Milton  in  the  second  semester.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given 
1946-47. 

129430.  Shakespeare.  All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  read  and 
certain  of  them  are  studied  intensively.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Shupp. 

131432.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  Preparation  for  the  Senior 
Comprehensive  in  English.  1  hour  each  semester.  English  Faculty. 

FAMILY  LIVING 

(Home  Economics) 
Miss  Stewart 

The  Department  offers  specific  preparation  for  work  in 
Home  and  Family  Living  and  Pre-Dietetics.  It  also  provides 
broadly  humanistic  training  in  the  practical  problems  of 
food,  budget,  clothing,  furnishings,  and  child  development 
which  are  significant  for  every  woman  who  is  to  be  a  home 
maker. 

Students  majoring  in  Family  Living  are  expected  to  take 
the  following  Family  Living  courses,  beginning  in  the  sopho' 
more  year:  1,  2,  3,  4,  101,  102,  103,  104.  Other  courses  in 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology  will  be  chosen  in  con" 
sultation  with  the  head  of  the  department. 

1.  Personal  Clothing  Problems.  Grooming,  the  care  of  clothing, 
the  choice  and  use  of  color  and  design  in  relation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  college  girl.  First  semester  (3). 

7v[ote:  A  student  may  schedule  one  semester's  work  in  the  area  of  clothing, 
only  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Selection  of  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Designed  to  develop 
judgment  in  clothing  selection,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  good 
workmanship  in  apparel;  conservation  of  clothing;  buying  aids;  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics;  principles  of  garment  construction.  Prerequisite: 
Family  Living  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each 
week.  Second  semester  (3). 

3'4.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  nutrition  as  they  in- 
fluence  the  daily  choice  and  use  of  food  by  the  individual  and  the  f am- 
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ily.  Principles  and  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation.  Plan' 
ning,  preparing,  and  serving  of  family  meals.  Two  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  each  week.  3  hours  each  semester. 

101 '102.  Child  Development.  The  factors  which  aid  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  The  daily  schedule,  food 
and  clothing  requirements,  desirable  habit  formation,  and  mental,  emo' 
tional,  and  social  development.  Observation  and  experience  in  guiding 
and  supervising  young  children  will  be  provided.  3  hours  each  semester. 

103.  Home  Management.  Present'day  family  in  terms  of  size,  com' 
position,  income,  housing,  and  expenditures.  Management  of  the  re' 
sources  of  the  home.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

104.  Home  Furnishings.  Principles  of  home  furnishings  and  their 
application  to  specific  problems  of  selection  and  arrangement.  Two 
lectures  and  one  two'hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  1946-47. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Owens  and  Mrs.  Gill 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twentyfour  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered  above 
100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be  taken  in 
history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology,  philoso- 
phy, music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1'2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary  assimilation,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Gill. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar,  intensive  and  extensive  reading.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Owens  and  Mrs.  Gill. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Steps  in  French  civilization  lead' 
ing  to  modern  times.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Historical  and 
literary  background.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Owens. 

107' 108.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  unfold' 
ing  of  the  classical  school.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,   Descartes, 
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Pascal,  Mme  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite: French  3-4  or  5-6.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946-47. 
109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Development 
of  French  liberal  thought.  Beginning  of  romantic  movement.  Monte- 
squieu, Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6  or  107-108. 
3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Owens. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects,  poetry,  drama,  novel  and  criticism.  Romanticism  and 
Realism.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108  or  109-110.  3  hours  each  se- 
mester. Mrs.  Owens. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Emphasis  on  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  Reading  of  the  original  text.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108,  109-110  or  111-112.  3  hours  each  semester.  Mrs. 
Owens.  Given  1946-47. 

1 18.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  want  to  be  recom- 
mended to  teach  French.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

119.  Conversation.  Drill  in  oral  vocabulary;  causeries,  discussions 
Analytical  study  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  recording  phonograph. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2  or  3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

122.  Composition.  For  students  who  want  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  written  French.  Translation  of  texts  from  English  into  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  5-6,  107-108  or  109-110.  First  semester  (2  or  3). 
Mrs.  Owens. 

125-126.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  French.  1  hour  each  semester. 

GEOGRAPHY 

6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship  between 
man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world  patterns 
of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  resources.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

GEOLOGY 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere. 
In  the  second  semester,  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  3  hours  each  semester. 

Geology  1-2  constitutes  a  year's  course  in  fulfillment  of  the  science 
requirement. 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Piel 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twentyf our  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered  above 
100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be  taken  in 
history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology,  philoso- 
phy, music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  do  not  present 
German  at  entrance.  3  hours  each  semester. 

3 '4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  mod' 
ern  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1'2  or  its  equivalent.  3 
hours  each  semester. 

S3'S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German.  Prerequi- 
site: German  1-2.  3  hours  each  semester. 

German  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

10 5 '106.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  Survey  of  Ger- 
man Literature  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period. 
A  critical  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports 
and  discussion.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1946-47. 

108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  discus- 
sions. Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946-47. 

109-110.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar;  composition  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  2  hours  each  semester. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition.  Xenophon:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students.  3 
hours  each  semester. 
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3-4.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected  works 
that  express  life  and  thought  of  times  when  written  and  that  have 
influenced  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of  later  ages.  Open  to  all 
students.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Dysart. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Evans  and  Assistant  Professor  Dysart,  Mrs.  Shirley 

Students  majoring  in  history  will  be  expected  to  take  24 
hours  in  history,  including 

History  1-2,  and  eighteen  additional  hours,  six  of  which  must  be  in 
English  literature,  and  twelve  in  other  humanities  or  in  the  social 
sciences,  when  such  arrangements  are  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  selection  depending  chiefly  upon  previous  prepara' 
tion  and  end  in  view.  Major  students  will  be  expected  to  take  a  gen' 
eral  course  in  two  of  the  five  recognized  divisions  of  historical  study. 
The  five  divisions  are:  1.  Ancient;  2.  Mediaeval;  3.  Modern  European; 
4.  English;  5.  American. 

Other  Fields:  A  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  Latin  or 
Spanish  is  strongly  recommended. 

Early  European  History 

1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  survey  of  cultural  devel' 
opments  from  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  Pre 
requisite  for  majors  in  history  unless  excused  by  the  head  of  the  depart' 
ment.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Evans  and  Miss  Dysart. 

103.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
Development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  Orient,  followed  by  a  sur' 
vey  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  among  the 
Greeks.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  First  semester   (3).  Given  1946'47. 

104.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Rome 
as  a  world  power;  economic  and  social  problems,  and  cultural  develop' 
ments  in  the  Roman  state.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Second  semester 
(3).  Given  1946-47. 

105'106.  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A 
survey  of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  move- 
ments  from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Not  open  to 
freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Dysart. 
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Modern  European  History 

109410.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.   3  hours  each  semester.  Miss 

Evans. 

Ill' 112.  Seminar.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Period.  The  conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The 
progress  and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases. 
The  rise  of  Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes 
and  the  permanent  results  of  the  period.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Sec 
ond  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

114.  Seminar.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments 
from  the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that 
date.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Evans. 

115.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1870.  Not  open  to  fresh' 
men.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

116.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural,  scien- 
tific,  and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  the  World 
War  and  the  countries  after  the  war  to  the  present  time.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

118.  Seminar  in  Far  Eastern  History.  China  and  Japan.  Open 
to  history  majors  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Second  semester 
(2)  or  (3). 

119-120.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  history.  One  credit  each  semester.  History  faculty. 

American  History 

121'122.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the 
colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States,  emphasizing  cul' 
tural  and  economic  factors  as  well  as  political.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
3  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  Shirley. 

123-124.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  aboriginal  back- 
ground, the  colonial  origins,  and  the  national  development  of  the 
Latin- American  states,  with  emphasis  on  the  relations  with  U.  S.  Not 
open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946-47. 
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126.  Seminar.  Histfry  of  Pennsylvania.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  History  121'122.  Required  of  students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  Second  semester  (2). 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

(See  Family  Living) 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  present  no  courses  in  Latin  beyond  1-2  will  be  of- 
fered, unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  them. 

1'2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the  let- 
ters, De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute;  or  Ovid:  Metamorphoses.  Livy: 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to  stu- 
dents  who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.  3  hours  each  semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Calkins  and  Mr.  Sloan 

Students  majoring  in  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take 

courses  listed  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Mathematics  1-2,  7,  102,  104,  105,  106  and  107 
Group  B.  Mathematics  1(a),  2(a),  5,  104,  7,  102,  105  and  106 

1'2.  College  Mathematics.  A  unified  course  in  the  essential  con' 
cepts  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry.  For 
students  offering  more  than  one  year  of  high  school  algebra.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Miss  Calkins. 

1  (a) .  Higher  Algebra.  For  students  offering  only  one  year  of  high 
school  algebra.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Sloan. 

2  (a) .  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite :  Mathematics  1  (a)  or  two  years 
of  high  school  algebra.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Sloan. 

3.  Mathematics  of  Business.  The  application  of  algebra  to  impor' 
tant  concepts  in  business.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

4.  Elementary  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1(a)  or  two 
years  of  high  school  algebra.  Second  semester  (3). 

5.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  Pre 
requisite:  Mathematics  1(a)  and  2(a).  First  semester  (3).  Miss 
Calkins. 
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6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  opera- 
tions  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions.  For  majors  in  science.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics  5.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Sloan. 

7.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1-2  or  5. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Sloan. 

102.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  7.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

104.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  1-2  or  5.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

105.  Advanced  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102.  First 
semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

106.  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  105.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

107.  Infinite  Series.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  106.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Calkins. 

108.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Secondary  School. 
Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946-47. 

109- 1 10.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior  com- 
prehensive in  mathematics.  1  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Calkins. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

See  page  74 

MUSIC 

Associate  Profesor  Welker,  Assistant  Professor  Held,  Mr.  Lewando, 
Mrs.  Ayars,  Mr.  Ralston,  Miss  Austin 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of 

music.  Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  take  in 

Music:  The  following  minimum  in  theory  and  appreciation 
courses:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  101-102,  103-104,  and  two 
additional  hours  in  appreciation  plus  the  minimum  require- 
ments in  the  chosen  field  of  applied  music  which  are:  for  a 
major  in  piano,  sixteen  hours;  for  an  organ  or  a  violin  major, 
fourteen  hours  in  the  major  and  two  hours  in  piano;  for  a 
voice  major,  fourteen  hours  in  voice,  two  hours  in  piano,  and 
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two  years'  membership  in  the  chorus.  A  student  doing  her 
major  work  in  applied  music  will  be  required  to  take  a  mini' 
mum  of  two  half 'hour  lessons  a  week. 

Students  majoring  in  theory  will  take  in 

Music:  The  following  minimum:  Theory  1-2,  3-4,  7'8,  102, 
103-104,  plus  two  additional  hours  in  appreciation;  a  mini' 
mum  of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  take  at  least  one 

year  in  modern  dance.  They  are  advised  to  take  in 

Other  Fields  :  Courses  in  modern  languages,  English  litera- 
ture,  history,  history  of  art,  psychology,  science,  and  educa' 
tion.  Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  Applied  Music  is  based  on  practice  and  on  theory  and 
appreciation  courses — one  semester  credit  for  three  hours  practice  a 
week,  two  semester  credits  for  six  hours  a  week,  etc.,  provided  the 
prescribed  theory  and  appreciation  courses  are  taken.  To  secure 
credits  for  applied  music  a  theory  course  must  accompany  each  of  the 
first  two  years  of  applied  music  study.  A  theory  or  an  appreciation 
course  must  accompany  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  applied  music 
study. 

J^lote:  The  full  amount  of  credit  is  given  by  the  instructor 
only  when  the  student  gives  clear  evidence  of  having  prac 
ticed  the  prescribed  weekly  number  of  hours.  For  inadequate 
preparation  a  comparable  part  of  the  credit  is  deducted  at 
the  end  of  the  semester. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music,  exam- 
inations  for  which  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  first 
semester. 

Attendance  at  work  shops  and  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students 
in  the  department. 

The  Music  Department  maintains  in  addition  to  the  regular  college 
work  in  music: 

1 .  A  Pre-College  Department  for  ages  4  to  college.  The  preliminary 
work  consisting  of  rhythmic  training,  singing,  rote  playing,  ere' 
ative  work,  etc.  is  carried  on  in  classes.  This  is  followed  by  the 
actual  instruction  at  the  instrument  given  in  private  lessons  or 
small  classes. 

2.  An  Adult  Department  for  students  beyond  college  age.  Lessons 
are  scheduled  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening. 

For  charges  for  the  above,  see  page  57. 
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Theory 

1-2.  Theory.  Ear  training,  sight  singing,  dictation,  keyboard  work. 
The  presentation  of  simple  harmonic  material.  The  study  of  musical 
elements,  form,  etc.,  through  aural  analysis  of  representative  composi- 
tions. Class  meets  four  hours  a  week.  Open  to  all  students.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  first  year  of  applied  music.  3  hours  each  semester. 
Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

3-4.  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  1-2  using  more  difficult  ma' 
terial.  Class  meets  four  hours  a  week.  Required  of  all  students  in  the 
second  year  of  applied  music.  Prerequisite:  Theory  1-2.  3  hours  each 
semester.  Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

101' 102.  Advanced  Theory.  A  continuation  of  Theory  3-4  using 
more  difficult  material.  Composition.  Prerequisite:  Theory  3'4.  3  hours 
each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

103404.  Counterpoint.  Counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 
Analysis  of  polyphonic  style  as  exemplified  by  the  masters.  Composi- 
tion  in  contrapuntal  style.  Keyboard  work.  Prerequisite:  Theory  3 '4. 
3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946'47. 

Appreciation 

5.  The  Art  of  Listening.  The  development  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion through  the  study  of  musical  elements  such  as  rhythm,  melody, 
harmony,  tone  color,  musical  texture.  Aural  analysis  of  representative 
compositions.  Note:  This  course  is  included  in  Theory  1.  Open  to  all 
students.  First  semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

6.  The  Art  of  Listening.  The  development  of  intelligent  appreci- 
ation of  form  in  music  through  aural  analysis  of  compositions.  Note: 
This  course  is  included  in  Theory  2.  Open  to  all  students.  Second 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

7.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  survey  of  orchestral  literature  and 
forms  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  time  of  Beethoven.  Sub- 
scription to  symphony  concerts  urged.  Open  to  all  students.  First 
semester  (1).  Miss  Held. 

8.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  continuation  of  7.  From  Beethoven  to 
the  twentieth  century.  Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (1). 
Miss  Held. 

105.  Song.  The  rise  of  secular  song.  Folk  music  and  its  influence 
through  the  years  on  formal  music.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semes- 
ter (1).  Miss  Held. 
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106.  Art  Song.  The  development  of  the  song  as  an  art  form.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  literature  in  the  field.  Open  to  all  students.  Second  semes- 
ter (1).  Miss  Held. 

107.  Contemporary  Music.  A  study  of  the  chief  trends  in  music 
since  1900.  Analysis  of  works  of  some  of  the  leading  composers  of  the 
century.  Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (1).  Given  1946-47. 

108.  American  Music.  A  survey  of  American  music  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present  day  with  special  emphasis  on  native  sources  from 
which  composers  of  this  country  draw  their  inspiration.  Open  to  all 
students.  Second  semester  (1).  Given  1946-47. 

Note:  Courses  5,  7,  10?   (or  107)  may  be  taken  concurrently  as  a 
three-hour  course  in  Appreciation  of  Music. 
Courses  6,  8,  106  (or  108)  may  be  taken  in  this  way  also. 

Music  Education 

109-110.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  princi- 
ples, methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elementary 
grades,  2  hours  each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

111-112.  Practice  Teaching  in  Theory.  Opportunity  is  given  to 
advanced  students,  when  qualified,  to  assist  in  teaching  Theory  1*2. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  determined  by  individual  student's  load  and 
the  needs  of  the  department.  Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

Note:  This  course  has  no  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  practice  teaching  as  set  forth  by  that  de- 
partment for  public  school  majors. 

*1 13-114.  Teacher  Training  Course  in  Piano.  Principles  of  pro- 
gressive music  teaching  with  special  reference  to  the  piano.  Special 
fee.  1  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Bernice  Austin. 

*1 15-1 16.  Church  Choir  Directing  and  Repertoire.  Fundamen- 
tals of  directing.  Study  of  standard  repertoire,  including  chants,  poly- 
phonic, Russian,  and  modern  music.  Practice  directing.  Special  fee. 
1  hour  each  semester.  Mr.  Ralston. 

*App!ied  Music 

Piano  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  development  of  the  musical 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret  with  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  finish  representative  compositions  of  all  periods  and 


*For   special    fees    for   these    courses   see    pp.    56-57.    For   credit   in    Applied 
Music  see  p.   100. 
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styles.  Open  to  students  in  all  stages  of  proficiency.  Miss  Welker, 
Mr.  Ralston. 

Organ  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Training  for  both  professional  and 
cultural  purposes;  special  training  for  church  organists;  opportunity 
for  practical  application  in  performance  at  chapel  and  vesper  services. 
Open  to  beginners  and  advanced  students.  Mr.  Ralston. 

Violin  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  Development  of  a  musical  and 
technical  equipment  adequate  to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  perform- 
ance of  solo  and  chamber  music  of  all  schools.  Work  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  student.  Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice  1-2,  3-4,  101-102,  103-104.  The  technique  of  singing  interpre- 
tation, and  a  knowledge  of  song  literature.  Designed  for  both  begin- 
ners and  advanced  students.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

Other  Instruments.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  study  viola, 
cello,  bass  viol,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  and  other  instruments  not  specified 
above.  Students  who  do  not  have  instruments  of  their  own  may  rent 
them  or  buy  them  on  the  installment  plan  from  the  college. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ  Class.  Classes  are  available  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  the  time  for  the  more  intensive  work  required  in 
private  lessons.  One  semester  hour's  credit  is  given,  provided  the  work 
is  accompanied  by  the  prescribed  theory  course. 

Chorus.  Training  in  choral  singing  to  the  end  of  greater  appreciation. 
Study  of  the  best  music  available  for  women's  voices.  Attendance  re- 
quired at  all  functions  in  which  the  Chorus  takes  part.  Open  to  all 
students  who  pass  a  simple  test.  Two  hours  a  week.  Yl  hour  each 
semester.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  Training  in  ensemble  playing.  The  group 
consists  of  strings,  woodwinds,  piano,  organ,  and  various  small  com- 
binations of  these.  Open  to  students  who  can  play  some  instruments. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Yl  hour  each  semester.  Miss  Held. 

Note:    Students   may   not   elect    (except   with  special   permission) 
Chorus  and  Instrumental  Ensemble  concurrently. 


NURSING  EDUCATION 

See  page  74. 
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Philosophy 

Professor  Doxsee 

1-2.  The  History  of  Philosophy.  The  rise  and  development  of 
philosophic  thought  in  Europe.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  3  hours  each  semester. 

3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  with  exercise  in  application  and 
criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3). 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  various  types  of  ethical  theory  to- 
gether  with  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems.  Open 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Maclachlan,  Miss  Long  and  Miss  Mahler 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  participating  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recommends 
to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.  In 
addition,  hygiene  is  required  of  all  first-year  students.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  upper  classmen  register  for  physical  education  classes. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  before  college  opens 
from  dealers  who  handle  the  uniform  adopted  by  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Department. 

The  Athletic  Association,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department,  arranges  inter-class  competitive  athletics  and, 
in  Andrew  Mellon  pool,  recreational  swimming  and  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  classes. 

1,  2,  3,  4.    Sports,  Dancing,  and  Gymnastics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability,  physical  condition  and  past 
experience,  classes  are  formed  to  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
and  for  recreational  value  in  each  activity  taken  throughout  the  year. 
All  freshmen  are  required  to  take  hockey  in  the  fall  term.  After  this 
requirement  has  been  met,  the  student  has  a  complete  choice  of  any 
activity  which  is  offered  by  the  department. 

The  fall  term  includes  work  in  hockey,  archery,  and  swimming. 
Basketball,  volley  ball,  badminton,  bowling,  modern  dance,  swimming, 
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and  gymnastics  are  offered  in  the  winter,  and  tennis,  archery,  baseball, 
swimming,  riding,  and  modern  dance  in  the  spring. 

103.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  Health  Education, 
and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  Grades. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (2). 

104.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  programs  which  will  be  found  practical  in  social  service 
and  playground  work,  also  for  recreational  leaders  in  summer  camps. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recommended  for  students  of  elementary 
education.  Second  semester  (2). 

106.  Methods  and  Technique  of  Teaching  Physical  EducA' 
tion.  One  hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and 
officiating  in  sports. 

Given  each  year  provided  three  or  more  sign  for  the  course.  Sec' 
ond  semester  (2). 

PHYSICS 

Mr.  Sloan 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  see  page  00. 
1'2.    Descriptive  Physics.  A  broad  general  course  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  major  in  one  of  the  sciences.  3  hours  each  semester. 
Physics  1'2  fulfills  the  science  requirement. 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light;  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  one  problem  class,  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  4  hours  each  semester. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Mrs.  Shirley 

3'4.  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  American  gov- 
ernment — national,  state,  and  local.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  hours 
each  semester. 

127-128.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
regimes  of  Fascist  Italy,  National  Socialist  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946-47. 

129-130.  Public  Administration.  This  course  deals  with  public  ad- 
ministration as  a  function,  and  is  designed  for  students  interested  in 
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problems  of  government  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  planning  to 
qualify  for  public  service.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  3-4,  or  the 
consent  of  the  instructor.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946'47. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Haagen 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take  the 
following  courses:  psychology  l'2a,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105' 
106,  mathematics  1  (a)  and  4  (statistics),  education  1,  edu' 
cation  102. 

l'2a.  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  and  understanding  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  required 
for  further  work  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors.  3  hours  each  semester. 

2b.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed  especially  for 
those  students  planning  to  enter  the  educational  field.  Emphasis  upon 
the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  educational  problems. 
May  be  substituted  for  Psychology  2a.  Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  The  study  of 
the  development  of  motor  abilities,  language,  understanding,  social  and 
emotional  behavior  and  attitudes;  special  emphasis  throughout  upon 
the  prevention  of  maladjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  First 
semester  (3). 

102.  Personnel  Psychology.  Course  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  objectives,  methods  and  tools  of  the  personnel  worker 
in  education  and  industry.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  educa- 
tional and  vocational  guidance  at  the  secondary  and  college  level.  Pre- 
requisites:  Psychology  1,  Mathematics  3.  Second  semester  (3). 

103.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  social  environment.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student 
a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  determining  her  own  behavior 
in  relation  to  others,  of  certain  broad  social  problems  and  of  methods 
of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  First  semester  (3).  Given 
1946-47. 

104.  Individual  Differences.  An  analysis  of  the  extent  and  sig- 
nificance of  differences  in  abilities  within  and  between  individuals. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946-47. 
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105.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  A  seminar  conducted  primarily  for 
majors  in  the  department.  First  semester's  work  will  deal  with  the 
historical  background  of  scientific  psychology,  including  systems  of 
psychology.  Second  semester  will  review  recent  contributions  to  vari' 
ous  fields  of  psychology.  May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  3  hours  each  week. 

107.  Readings  in  Psychology.  Course  of  directed  readings  designed 
to  provide  more  intensive  work  in  the  field  of  the  student's  interest. 
May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  arranged. 

RELIGION 

N.  R.  High  Moor 

1.  Religion.  The  history  of  the  birth  and  life  and  death  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth.  A  review  of  the  thought  and  customs  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Hebrew;  study  of  the  philosophical, 
sociological,  and  economic  forces  at  work  within  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth; the  part  that  legend,  tradition,  and  great  historic  char- 
acters  played  in  the  formation  of  life  and  the  Hebrew.  First  se- 
mester  (3). 

2.  Religion.  A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Life  of  Jesus;  His 
creative  and  progressive  influence  on  society.  Second  semester  (3). 

3.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect  us. 
Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings,  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1 946-47. 

4.  Religion.  The  study  of  hymns,  orations,  and  stories  in  Biblical 
literature,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the  appreciation  of  their  literary 
merit,  but  for  the  underlying  message  and  its  historical  background 
and  its  significance  in  the  light  of  modern  problems.  Second  semester 
(3).  Given  1946-47. 

101-102.    Great  Religious  Ideas.  Three  hours  each  semester. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Assistant  Professor  Ayers 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to 
elect  courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psy- 
chology, and  statistics. 
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1-2.  Typewriting.  Instruction  given  in  the  technique  of  operating 
the  typewriter  and  in  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Ar' 
rangement  of  business  letters,  tabulations,  manuscripts,  office  forms, 
and  mimeographing.  Course  open  to  students  desiring  to  prepare  for 
secretarial  work  using  their  liberal  arts  training  as  a  background  and 
also  to  those  desiring  a  working  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  per- 
sonal needs.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  1  hour  each  semester.  No 
credit  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  Shorthand  101402. 

Section  A:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  in- 
struction in  typewriting. 
Section  B:  Prerequisite:  Meet  requirements  of  Typewriting  I. 

3-4.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  they  apply  to  modern  business 
practice,  including  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping,  simple 
balance  sheets  and  income  statements,  controlling  accounts,  and  various 
accounting  records.  Through  the  solving  of  problems  and  the  keeping 
of  practice  sets,  students  apply  the  principles  studied.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

101-102.  Shorthand.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Students  who  register  for  Shorthand 
101-102  must  also  register  for  Typewriting  1-2  unless  they  have  had 
this  course  or  its  equivalent.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  2  hours  each  semester. 

103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre- 
tary, instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of  general 
correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisites:  Shorthand 
101-102  and  Typewriting  1*2,  or  their  equivalents.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Montgomery 

Requirements  for  a  major:  24  semester  hours  in  sociology; 
including  sociology  1,  sociology  2,  and  sociology  109;  eco' 
nomics  1*2;  mathematics  4;  and  at  least  three  semester  hours 
in  political  science  or  psychology. 

Sociology  1  and  sociology  2,  or  the  consent  of  the  instruc 
tor,  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology. 
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1.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Introduction  to  the  general  theory  of 
social  phenomena.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  Social  Problems.  General  survey  of  the  more  important  current 
social  problems.  Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Population  Problems.  Factors  affecting  the  growth,  composi' 
tion,  distribution,  and  quality  of  the  population;  the  significance  of 
the  more  important  differentials.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946'47. 

102.  Child  Welfare.  An  introduction  to  social  work  for  children. 
Second  semester  (3).  Given  1946-47. 

103.  The  City.  Factors  in  the  rise  of  the  modern  city;  social  problems 
directly  related  to  urban  life.  First  semester  (3). 

104.  Poverty.  Analysis  of  the  causes,  extent,  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dependency.  Second  semester  (3). 

105.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  modern  family;  social 
and  economic  factors  affecting  family  relationships.  First  semester  (3). 

106.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  Causes  and  extent  of  crmv 
inality;  methods  of  treatment  of  offenders.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Social  Control.  A  survey  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  uni' 
formities  in  beliefs  and  behaviors  are  developed.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  1946-47. 

109.  Sociology  Seminar.  Second  semester  (3). 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Staples  and  Mrs.  Newcomer 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twentyf our  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  the  courses  numbered 
above  100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be 
taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology, 
philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 
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1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year  of  high  school 
Spanish.  3  hours  each  semester. 

3'4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  and  Span' 
ish' American  literature;  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation.  Open 
to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at  en' 
trance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1'2  or  its  equivalent.  3  hours  each 
semester. 

Spanish  3 '4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

107' 108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  From  the  Origins 
Through  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Picaresque 
novel.  3  hours  each  semester.  Given  1946'47. 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  From  the  Golden  Age 
to  the  Present  Time.  Critical  study  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama. 
3  hours  each  semester. 

SPEECH 

Assistant  Professors  Ferguson  and  Evanson 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  Department  will  be  ex' 
pected  to  take  in 

Speech:  A  minimum  of  twentyfour  semester  hours  exclusive  of 
Speech  1-2,  and  including  Speech  3'4  and  1094 10. 

Other  Fields:  Two  year  courses  in  English  literature  and  two 
years  of  Modern  Dancing. 

1*2.  Fundamentals  of  Speech:  A  general  introductory  course  de' 
signed  to  train  the  student  to  achieve  a  natural,  correct  effective  man' 
ner  of  speaking.  Required  of  all  freshmen.  2  hours  each  semester. 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Evanson. 

3.  Public  Discussion.  The  study  and  presentation  of  various  forms 
of  Discussion  and  Debate.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1*2.  First  semester 
(1).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

4.  Oral  Interpretation.  Material  used  is  classical  and  current  liter' 
ature.  Practice  in  reading  aloud.  Vocabulary  drill.  An  advanced  course 
required  of  Speech  majors  and  open  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  Speech  1*2.  Second  semester  (1).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
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5-6.  Children's  Literature.  Practice  in  story  writing  and  story' 
telling  for  children,  dramatizations  and  the  creative  play.  Field  work 
required  in  storytelling.  Prerequisite,  Speech  1-2.  2  hours  each  semes- 
ter. Given  1946-47. 

7-8.  Radio  Broadcasting  and  Radio  Workshop.  First  semester,  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  radio  as  a  medium  of  education,  experi- 
ment, and  salesmanship.  Second  semester,  experimentation  in  planning, 
writing,  and  producing  a  variety  of  program  types.  Special  problems 
in  program  planning  and  production;  intensive  study  of  radio  talks, 
announcing,  interpretation  of  literature,  and  acting.  Prerequisite; 
Speech  1-2.  Three  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Evanson. 

9- 10.  Play  Production.  Play-writing,  directing,  and  the  historical 
development  of  dramatic  technique.  Required  of  all  Speech  Majors. 
Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2,  3-4.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

101-102.  Stagecraft.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  designing 
and  executing  stage  scenery.  2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Evanson. 

103-104.  Acting  and  Costuming.  A  study  of  drama  and  its  presen- 
tation on  the  stage;  practice  in  acting,  costume  design,  and  make-up. 
2  hours  each  semester.  Mrs.  Evanson. 

107-108.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptoms,  etiology, 
and  therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  disorders. 
Clinical  demonstration.  Prerequisite:  Speech  1-2.  2  hours  each  semes- 
ter. Mrs.  Ferguson. 


APPENDIX 


Honors  and  Prizes 


1944-1945 

Sophomore  Honors  were  announced  on  Matriculation  Day,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1945,  for  the  ten  students  of  the  class  of  1947  having  the 
highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

Margaret  Cavanaugh  Rosemary  Hoge 

Mary  Conway  Martha  Raup 

Betty  Fleck  Janet  Thomas 

Eleanor  Goldfarb  Nancy  Lee  Walters 

Else  Greger  Jean  Yeager 

(Louise  Flood 
and 
Elizabeth  Rusbasan 

Athletic  Association  Award Lois  Long 

Short  Story  Contest  Award Jean  Dalzell 

Freshman  English  Prize _ Nancy  McDonald 

f  Norma  McMillin 

Freshman  History  Prize, _ „ <  Anne  Peterson 

[  Anne  Watson 

Sophomore  History  Prize „ Jean  Yeager 

Junior  History  Prize „ _ Jean  Purves 

{First  Prize — Nancy  Herdt 
Second  Prize — Georgia  Raynor 
Honorable  Mention — Edith  Succop 

Modern  Language  Award —.- Catherine  Mitz 

.,    _,.        ^,,     o  •  a        t  S  Barbara  Cott 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  Science  Awards j  LlLLA  Elizabeth  Kiester 

Hood  and  Tassel  Awards — for  high  academic  standing  and  a  con- 

sistently  fine  attitude  towards  college  standards Betty  Beck 

for  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  school  and  a  consistently 
fine  attitude  throughout  college  years Nancy  Herdt 
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Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial 

Scholarship  _-.. Marion  Staples 

North  Boroughs  Neighborhood  Group  of  Alumnae 
Association  Award  for  outstanding  work  in  ap* 
plied  music  and  theory. Marion  Cohen 

Award  for  outstanding  work  in  musical 

composition Pauline  Basenko 


Woods  Hole  Scholarship Virginia  Uber 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award  for  consistently  fine       f  T  „ 

work  as  editors  of  the  school  newspaper }  Louise  Flood 

r  r  I  Nancy  Herdt 


Degrees  Conferred 
In  June  1945 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Dorothy  Joanne  Barrett 
Pauline  Basenko 
Nettie  Jane  Beck 
Janet  Madeline  Brewster 
Helen  Louise  Clewer 
*Marion  Cohen 
Barbara  Frances  Collins 
June  Grant  Collins 
Carolyn  Joan  Cosel 
Mary  Alice  Craig 
Jean  Reid  Dalzell 
Miriam  Virginia  Davis 
Alice  Elizabeth  Demmler 
Mary  Luceille  Egan 
Dorothy  Jean  Firth 
Harriet  Ridge  Fleming 
Jean  Louise  Flood 
Mildred  Ruth  Ford 
Nina  McAdams  Handloser 
Alice  Mae  Hanna 
Barbara  Jane  Hansen 
Janet  Olma  Harkless 
Florence  Jean  Held 
Nancy  Jane  Herdt 
Ruth  Jenkins  Horsburgh 
Phyllis  Marie  Ingraham 


Janet  Katherine  Kennedy 
Marion  Nancy  Leach 
Dorothy  Anna  Lind 
Lois  Ruth  Long 
Flora  Justus  Maxwell 
Martha  Frances  McFall 
Jane  Emelyn  Meub 
Catherine  Mitz 
Carolyn  Hoffman  Morgan 
Jane  Sheppard  Murray 
Georgia  Emily  Raynor 
Virginia  Ricks 
Helen  Louise  Robinson 
Irene  Elizabeth  Rusbasan 
Gertrude  Mae  Schmeichel 
Marjorie  Jane  Selleck 
Elizabeth  Parry  Shollar 
Lois  Patricia  Smith 
Patsy  Carolyn  Speers 
fMARioN  Lucille  Swannie 
Anna  G.  Thomas 
Jean  Anne  Thomas 
Helen  Steele  Truxal 
Marian  Brown  Updegraff 
Jane  Lawrence  Wood 
Mary  Jane  Youngling 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Pauline  Wilson  Ackenheil 
Lois  Ethelda  Allshouse 
Grace  Dill  Benner 
Hertha  Bergmann 


Marta  Knight  Cox 

Lois  Jean  Lutz 
*Marjorie  Ann  Mayhall 
*fedith  voxcamp  succop 


*Martha  Charlotte  Wray 


*  General  Honors 
fSpecial  Honors 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  FIELD 
OF  NURSING 

Virginia  Louise  Alexander  Nellie  Ireland  Phillips 

Agnes  Mae  Conner  Jeanne  McKeag  Steele 

Ruth  Emily  Firmin  Mathilda  Jane  Wilcox 

Shirley  Ann  Mays  Elizabeth  Louise  Yeiser 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Sara  M.  Soffel 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Allegheny  County 


Students  in  1945-46 


SENIOR  CLASS— 1 946 


Anthon,  Betty  Basilike 

Beck,  Sarah  Colleen _ _. 

Beglinger,  Betty  Jane ... 

Bortz,  Marjorie  Brown 

Bovard,  Janet  Brownlee 

Burckart,  Mary  Louise 

Caloyer,  Eva  Peter..... 

Coate,  Martha  Louise 

Cochran,  Patricia  Wilson.... 

Copetas,  Lula  - 

Cott,  Barbara  Emory 

Couch,  Marjory  Isabel 

Cox,  Barbara  Anne 

Croak,  Edna  Anna...... 

Croak,  Helen  Grace 

Egger,  Miriam  Margaret 

Eldon,  Patricia „. 

Elliott,  Marjorie   Frances _ 

Fellows,  Rebecca  Marie...._ _ 

Field,  Jane  Margaret. 

Filippeli,  Agnes 

Gilmore,  Helen  Leitch 

Goodwin,  Anna  Jane 

Groves,  Dorothy  Viola 

Haller,  Mary  Louise 

Hendryx,  Priscilla  Louise 

Hoffman,  Harriet  Elizabeth... 
Hunter,  Helen  Thistle 

Jackson,  Lois  Jean...... 

Kiester,  Lilla  Elizabeth 

Knoll,  Dolores  Ella 

Korb,  Margaret  Ann _. 

Lansing,  Marjorie  W ... 

Lean,  Marian 

Levinson,  Arline  Ruth 

Lowe,  Althea  Ruth _ 

Luley,  Glorianna  Sanquist 

McCullough,  Margaret  Jean.. 

McGehee,  Ouida  Claire _. 

McKee,  Margaret  Ann 

McPherson,  Jane  Anne 


Pittsburgh 

JHarrisburg 

..Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

.Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 

.Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Avonmore 

Forest  Hills 

Pittsburgh 

, Pittsburgh 

Bellevue 

Bronxville,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Crafton 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

..Ben  Avon 

._ Dormont 

Crafton 

Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

Washington 

Pittsburgh 

Turtle  Creek 

JMcKees  Rocks 

Ben  Avon 

.Harrisburg 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

.Portsmouth,  Virginia 

New  Kensington 

Dormont 

....Mt.  Lebanon 

— Ben  Avon 

...Edgeworth 
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Means,  Nancy  Jean 

Mistrik,  Margaret  Inez.- 

Myers,  Helen  Louise 

Myers,  Stella  Elizabeth-, 

Norton,  Sue  Selover 

Parker,  Sara  Barbara. 

Parkinson,  Helen  Marie... 
Purves,  Jean  Rosalind 

Rains,  Elizabeth  Ruth.. 
Riffle,  Margaret  Ellen- 
Roche,  Mariellen 


.—Pittsburgh 
-..Pittsburgh 
__Mt.  Lebanon 
..Carnegie 

Tidioute 

Pittsburgh 

..Dunn's  Station 
.Mt.  Lebanon 

Edgeworth 

Pittsburgh 

Beaver 

Swarthmore 

Donora 


Rowand,  Doris  Ruth.~ 
Rumbaugh,  Mary  Ann 

Savage,  Grace  Millicent. 

Sawders,  Emily 

Saylor,  Ellen  Marie 

Shriner,  Helen  Jane 

Sinewe,  June  Carolyn 

Sisler,  Sylvia  Doris 

Sommerfeld,  Virginia  Jane 

sossong,  estelle  elizabeth 

Staples,  Marion  Helene 

Teplitz,  Ruth  Ellen 

Thompson,  Mary  Jean 

Thorne,  Carolyn  Ottilie 

Uber,  Virginia  Mae 

Van  Kirk,  Virginia  Hathaway 

Villing,  Sara  Catherine 

Wayne,  Marjorie  A 

Weigel,  Ruth  Ann 

White,  Jean  Louise 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  Jane..- 

Work,  Barbara  Graham 

Yorkin,  Martha  Jane Washington 

Students  in  FivcTear  J^ursing  Program  Candidates  for  Degree  in  1946 

Heston,  Audrey  Anne Akron,  Ohio 

McCrory,  Emily  Elizabeth Wilkinsburg 


Leets  d  ale 

Pittsburgh 

Oakmont 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Uniontown 

Pittsburgh 

Brentwood 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Edgewood 

Edgewood 

In  diana 

Pittsburgh 

Butler 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

.-...Warren,  Ohio 
-North  Braddock 
Wilkinsburg 


JUNIOR  CLASS— 1947 

Alexander,  Ann  Lee Mt.  Lebanon 

Anderson,  Betty  Lou Wilkinsburg 

Arnold,  Ruth  Helene Warren,  Ohio 

Arras,  Marian  Lee Sharon 

Baehr,  Louise  Christine McKeesport 

Baird,  Doris  Jean Aspinwall 

Balch,  Patricia  Aeylene Pittsburgh 


Students  in  1945*46 
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Beale,  Virginia  Lucille 

Beeson,  Jocelyn  Lee 

Bennett,  Marjorie  Ann 

Braziell,  Miriam  Elva 

Brown,  Helen  Kinloch 

Burns,  Alice  Mae 

Campbell,  Jane  Algeo 

Card,  Ellen  Balmain 

Cavanaugh,  Margaret  Rose.... 
clganovic,  kathryn  frances.. 
Conway,  Mary  Kathleen 

Davies,  Pearl  June 

DeHaven,  Ruth  Audrey 

Dodge,  Margaret  Ann 

Ericson,  Vivian  Ruth 

Evans,  Marjorie  Ruth 

Farneth,  Mary  Alice 

Fleck,  Elizabeth  Hurley. 


Tarentum 

Warren,  Ohio 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Turtle  Creek 

.Sistersville,  West  Virginia 

Rosslyn  Farms 

Sewickley 

Swissvale 

..Youngwood 
Pittsburgh 


Gersmann,  Priscilla  Maude 

Goldfarb,  Eleanor  Ruth „ 

Grasso,  Ruth  Mae 

Graziano,  Mary  Ann 

Greger,  Else  Karoline..- „ _.. 

Hamilton,  Marianne  „ _ 

Haverstick,  Frances _ 

Henderson,  Catherine  Elizabeth.. 

Himes,  Margery  Lytle 

Hoag,  Mary  Alice _ 

Hoge,  Sarah  Rosemary 

Hutton,  Alene  Dorothea 

Jaycox,  Patty  Volk 


Kells,  Alice  May 

Kennedy,  Esther _ 

King,  Elizabeth  Angeline 

Kline,  Mary  Alice. 

Larson,  Helen  Mathilda 

LeFurgy,  Virginia  Alleen 

Longabuagh,  Grace  Mary 

Lowar,  La  Verne  Lorraine 

Mason,  Barbara _..._ 

McCleery,  Nancy  Antoinette.. 

McClellan,  Ann 

McCormick,  Sarah  Jane 

McCreery,  Nannette  Jeanne... 

McKee,  Betty  Margaret „ 

McMillin,  Helen  Elizabeth-... 
McSwigan,  Marjorie  Mary 


Pittsburgh 

Glenshaw 

Wilkinsburg 

Forest  Hills 

.Edgewood 

Pittsburgh 

..Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 

Brockway 

Pittsburgh 

E  d  ge  woo  d 

Pittsburgh 

Dormont 

York 

New  Bethlehem 

Edgewood 

Waynesburg 

Cambridge,  Maryland 

McKeesport 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Vandergrift 

McKeesport 

Wilkinsburg 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Bell  evu  e 

Carnegie 


..Bronxville,  New  York 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Irwin 

New  Salem 

Pittsburgh 

Somerset 

W  amp  um 

Pittsburgh 
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Melvin,  Ruth  Marie 

Michel,  Mary  Louise 

Mohn,  Marjorie  Louise _. 

Molinatto,  Gloria  Ann 

Neal,  Jacqueline 

Ramsay,  Virginia  Ruth 

Raup,  Martha  May 

Sampson,  Doris  Mae 

Sauerwein,  Alice  Elaine 

Schumacher,  Margaret  Jane 

Sherrick,  Joan _ „ 

Smith,  Jessie  Margaret 

Snyder,  Doris  Jean 

Swann,  Roberta  Elder 

Thomas,  Janet  Mae  ._ 

Toy,  Virginia  May 

Trozzo,  Norma  Mathilde ..... 

Wallace,  Gene  Blanche 

Wallace,  Mary  Louise 

Walters,  Nancy  Lee 

Wedd,  Betty  Anne _ 

Werner,  Joan  Ruth _ 

Wilson,  Janice  Virginia 

Wise,  Carolyn  Ann 


Yeager,  Jean  Mildred 

Zellers,  Lois  Ann 


Bradford 

Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

_ Avalon 

_ Bellevue 

_ Pittsburgh 

..Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

_ ._ Pittsburgh 

Mt.  Lebanon 

. _ _ .Pittsburgh 

Camp  Hill 

Camp  Hill 

Pittsburgh 

._ Verona 

Herminie 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Edgewood 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

... Ellwood  City 

_ Pittsburgh 

-..Pittsburgh 

...Columbiana,  Ohio 


Students  in  FivcYear  T^ursing  Program  Candidates  for  Degree  in  1947 

Fairfield,  Doris Wilkinsburg 

Ostien,  Florence  Anna _ Turtle  Creek 

Perry,  Ruth  Ida  Evelyn _.. Brier  Hill 

Titus,  Joan  Elizabeth.. _ Bradford 

Vogt,  Virginia  Marie _ Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Wells,  Mary  Ruffner __. Bens  Run,  West  Virginia 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS— 1948 


Barkley,  Virginia  Louise 

Beck,  Agnes  Leigh 

Berg,  Dorothy  Ruth  Lawry.. 

Betz,  Margaret  Helen 

Bigelow,  Audrey  Reed 

Boggs,  Marianne 

Bowie,  Rosemary 

Brody,  Idamae 

Caldwell,  Marjorie  Jay 

Campbell,  Nancy  Jane 


Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

.....Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

...Emlenton 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 


Students  in  1945^46 
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*Casey,  Joan 

Cohn,  Marie  Elaine 

Copetas,  Patricia 

Doolittle,  Dorothy  Elizabeth.. 
Dornberger,  Phyllis  Louise  _.... 

Enright,  Martha  Mary 

Exley,  Charlotte  McDonald... 

Fish,  Hilda  Grace .. 

Foerster,  Frances 

Forncrook,  Jean  Marvin 

Fusca,  Maria  Carmela. 

Gage,  Marilyn  Amy 

Geary,  Sara  Suzanne 

Gilbert,  Jessie  Wilcox 

Hadfield,  Dorothy  Jean 

Hamilton,  Prudence  Farr.„ 

Harton,  Suzanne  Gretchen. 

Henry,  Frances  Mixeb 

Holland,  Martha  Gene 

Houck,  Mary  Ann 


Johnson,  Wandalea 

Kennard,  Anne  Dale 

Kimball,  Mary  Jean. 

Lee,  Barbara  Graham..... 

Lees,  Leslie  Marie 

Lenz,  Carol  Marie..... 

L'Hote,  Betty  Constance 

Long,  Virginia  Anne 

Lopez,  E.  Cornelia 

Lynott,  Mary  Isabell 

MacMillen,  Norma  Ruth 

McDonald,  Nancy  Jean __ 

McKay,  Lucille  Buhl ._ 

McKay,  Shirley  Prudence... 
Meyer,  Henrietta  Alberta.. 

Migliore,  Grace  Marie 

Morrow,  Shirley  Ann _ 

Mueller,  Ingeborg  Carol 

Obermayer,  Helen  Adele 

Parry,  Marjorie  Rose 

Picard,  Mary  Jane 

Queenth,  Eugenia  Joyce 

Reckard,  Margaret  A _ 

Robb,  Dorothy  Wilson 


Pittsburgh 

... _ Bellerose,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 

_ ...Pittsburgh 

Relay,  Maryland 

_ Swissvale 

s Canton,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Camp  Hill 

._ Pittsburgh 

__ Swarthmore 

Bradford 

..Pittsburgh 

„ .....Pittsburgh 

North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

.._ _ _ Springdale 

Gibsonia 

...Beaver 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio 

, Pittsburgh 

„ Mt.  Lebanon 

...Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

_ Mt.  Lebanon 

Mt.  Lebanon 

__ Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ Zelienople 

..West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Glenshaw 

.....Pittsburgh 

_ _ .Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

..Philadelphia 

. ...Greensburg 

Pittsburgh 

Milford,  Connecticut 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 


*Unclassified — deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  for  regular  classification. 
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Robinson,  Eleanor  Elson.._ 

Robinson,  Eloise  Pearl 

Roche,  Dorothy  Joan 

Rodgers,  Barbara 

Rogers,  Barbara  Jean... 


Ross,  Elizabeth  Jeannette 

Sager,  Virginia  Ann... 

Santo,  Tusa 

SCHENCK,   DeVYENNA  MARIE 

Stewart,  Betty  Jean 

Stoebener,  Wilma  Moore 

Stone,  Mary  Lou ._ _.... 

Suckling,  Helen  Elizabeth..-.. 
Sutton,  Suzanne  Catherine.. 
Symons,  Lois  Harriet 

Thomas,  Wilma  Claire _ 

Trout,  Corinne  Eleanor 

Ullom,  Rita  Ann  Elizabeth... 

Vail,  Donice  Virginia 

Wallace,  Virginia  Anne 

Watson,  Anne  O'Neil 

Watson,  Carol  Beverly 

Werner,  Mary  Jane 

Wilson,  Joy  Marie..._ 

woolard,  kathryn  llsa 

Wu,  Betty  Jane 

Zucker,  Ruth  Frances, 


Magnolia,  Ohio 

„ -..Pittsburgh 

Beaver 

- ...Bellevue 

-.Munhall 

.Bronxville,  New  York 

Wilkinsburg 

_..Dormont 

Somerset 

McKeesport 

Pittsburgh 

Beaver 

Pittsburgh 

Butler 

Pittsburgh 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

._ Jeannette 

Waynesburg 

Allison   Park 

New  Brighton 

Forest  Hills 

„.Wilkinsburg 

_ _ ...Pittsburgh 

..Cumberland,  Maryland 

Coral  Gables,  Florida 

.-New  York,  New  York 

Sharon 


FRESHMAN  CLASS— 1949 


Alexander,  Marjorie  Marie 

Altman,  Marilyn  Elisabeth. 

Anderson,  Jeanne  Mary 

Anthon,  Electra  George 

Anto,  Rachel  Jane 

Balquist,  Thelma  A _„ _ __ 

Balter,  Jeanne  Carol 

Baltzer,  Margaret  Marie  __. 

Barker,  Marian  Yvonne .„... 

Barnhart,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Beery,  Mary  Lou  Hughes 

Beyer,  Elaine  Ruth 

Bilderback,  Betty 

Blasing,  Henrietta  Catherine. 

Brodnax,  Ruth  Van  Sandt 

Brunk,  Martha  Jeanne 

Caldarelli,  Phyllis  Lorraine 

Cathcart,  Irma  Lucia 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Universal 

Pittsburgh 

_, McKeesport 

_ Pittsburgh 

.._ Pittsburgh 

Kn  ox 

....Pittsburgh 


Mt.  Pleasant 

Monessen 

Pittsburgh 

..Bronxville,  New  York 

_ Pittsburgh 

Sewickley 

Crafton 

..North  Bessemer 
_ -Carnegie 
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Chick,  Margaret  Jane- 
Christy,   Eva  „. 


Clarkson,  Ruth  Charlotte 

Cole,  Betty  Lee 

Couch,  Janet  Elizabeth- 
culbertson,  joan  elizabeth- 

de  veyra,  nena 

Dougan,  Sally  Beerits 

eckelmeyer,  helen  dorothea. 
Evans,  Barbara  Jean 


Blairsville 

Brookville 

..Pittsburgh 


Waynesburg 

Mt.  Lebanon 

,._Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Somerset 


Fletcher,  Mary  Kathryn„ 

Forward,  Jean  Acuff 

Francis,  Sally  Hamilton 

Frantz,  Frances  Ann 

Fraser,  Ada  Jean 

Fulton,  Anne  Brown 

Garber,  Helen  Virginia 

Garlick,  Naomi  Mary 

Graham,  Lois  Close 


Haase,  Eloise  Paula 

Hanson,  Roberta  Louise 

Harrold,  Margaret  Suzanne.— 

Heineman,  Louise  Lorish 

Hf.lfer,  Benita 

Hesling,  Margaret  Evelyn 

Hoge,  Barbara  Hume 

Holt,  Alice  Elizabeth 


Hutchinson,  Elizabeth  Zeigler... 

Junk,  Betty  Ann 

Kerr,  Harriet  Jeanne 

King,  Dorothy  Ellsworth 

Koos,  Frances  Diana- 

Lanicker,  Ann  Louise 

Lawrence,  Shirley  Ruth 

Lee,  Mary   Ellen 

Leech,  Barbara  Ellen  

Linton,  Jane  Delano 

Luthringer,  Martha  Eleanore. 
Lynn,  Nancy  Jane 


Lyon,  Mary  Kathryn 

Mamula,  Olga  Mildred 

Marks,  Marilyn  Weller- 
Mattern,  Jean. 


McCollough,   Carol 

McGregor,  Elinore  Jean 

Means,  Marjorie  Louise 

Melaro,  Marie  Antoinette.. 
Melvin,  Elizabeth 


Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Sharon 

W  ayn  esboro 

Rome,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

.New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia 
Bridgeville 

Pittsb  u  rgh 

Pittsburgh 

Allison  Park 

I  n  gra  m 

Pittsburgh 

North  East 

Pittsburgh 

Aspinwall 

Uniontown 

~ Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

-East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

W  est  View 

Pittsburgh 

—Pittsburgh 

—Ravenna,  Ohio 

Beardstown,  Illinois 

Sp  rin  g  dale 

Sewickley 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Sewickley 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Bradford 
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Miklos,  Clara  Belle . „ . Forest  Hills 

Miller,  Phyllis  Jean _ _ Pittsburgh 

Moore,  Barbara  Anne _ . _ Ben  Avon 

Morledge,  Joan .....Pittsburgh 

Morton,  Suzanne  Hill „ _ Pittsburgh 

Morwood,  Joan „ _. Sewickley 

Mountford,  Carolyn  Timothy East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Nusbaum,  Ruth  Joan _ Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Ohashi,  Molly _ Ogden,  Utah 

Pappert,  Virginia  Evelyn Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Shirley  Ann Pittsburgh 

Petrovich,  Olga  Mildred Aliquippa 

Pew,  Patricia  Louise Pittsburgh 

Planck,  Lois  Ann Oakraont 

Powell,  Ariana  Rebecca _ _ Pittsburgh 

Ramsey,   Shirley   Ann _ Carnegie 

Reed,  June  Etta „ __ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Rider,  Mary  Louise _ Uniontown 

Riihiluoma,  Jean  Elizabeth Pembroke,  Bermuda 

Rix,  Virginia  Marie _ Pittsburgh 

Robinson,  Joyce  Page _ _ Sewickley 

Shane,  Ann  Lawrence _ _ _. _ Crafton 

Shaver,  Eleanor  Marie _ _ _ _. _ ...Johnstown 

Shekell,  Mary  Lou Swissvale 

Shields,  Barbara  Ann _ _ Pittsburgh 

Shumaker,  Mary  Thompson _ Elyria,  Ohio 

Sinclair,   Ruthann Indiana 

Stauffer,  Catharine  Louise _ East  McKeesport 

Sutton,  Martha  Morrison Sistersville,  West  Virginia 

Swannie,  Joan  Esther. Kenmore,  New  York 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Beverly Uniontown 

Tench,  Kathryn  Ann ...Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Margaret  Gunhild ._ Pittsburgh 

Tite,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Tsagaris,  Jean ._ _ Butler 

Turner,  Rhea  Jane _ _ Butler 

Van  Kirk,  Mary  Elizabeth _ West  Newton 

Walker,  Carolyn  Ann _ ._ Poland,  Ohio 

Walker,  Elizabeth  Williams _ _ McDonald 

Waters,  Merrilyn  Joan _ _ Mt.  Lebanon 

Watson,  Barbara  Lewis Forest  Hills 

Welch,  Corinne  Alice _ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Wiles,  Mary  Elizabeth _ Bradford 

Williams,   Patty  Jane _ _ Pittsburgh 

Yeiser,  E.  Patricia...... Glenshaw 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  have  been  admitted  for  special  work  other  than  music: 

Ditges,  Virginia  McGinley,  Marcia 

Hazlett,  Martha  Rankin  Rowand,  Blanche  M. 

Students  admitted  for  special  work  in  applied  music: 

Anderson,  Ethel  Montgomery,  Jane 

Cohen,  Phyllis  Riott,  Ruth 

Conrad,  Velesca  Steinecke,  Dolores 

Cox,  Martha  Sullivan,  Marguerite 

Dee-rick,  Edith  Trellis,  Joyce 

Flood,  Jean  McFarlane  Varola,  Frances 

Levenson,  Ruth  Anne  Wragge,  Katherine 

Juniors  _ _ - _ - _. - 86 

Sophomores  _ _ 81 

Freshmen  „ _ _ _ _ Ill 

Music  (not  taking  academic  work) _ _ _ 14 

Total  in   all   departments _ _ _ 373 


Alumnae 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Woman  was  organised  in  1876.  In  January,  1926,  an  office 
was  established  at  the  College  and  a  part-time  secretary  em' 
ployed.  Two  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held 
every  year  in  October  or  November  and  the  Saturday  pre- 
ceding Commencement. 

Each  year  the  Association  gives  several  scholarships  to  the 
College,  and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy 
students.  In  1935  the  Association  adopted  the  Alumnae 
Fund  system  in  place  of  the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed 
dues.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Alumnae  have  been  able 
to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  the  College  each  year  since  its 
adoption. 

4The  PCW  News  Letter",  containing  news  of  the  Col- 
lege and  its  graduates  and  "The  Alumnae  Register"  are  is- 
sued by  the  Association  at  appointed  intervals. 

OFFICERS 

Mary  Isabel  Epley -_ _. „_ -President 

Frances  Bode  Belding.. „ _ First  Vice  President 

Agnes  Ralston. ...._ „._ .....Second  Vice  President 

Hilda  R.  Sadler. _ _ Treasurer 

Evlyn  Fulton _ Recording  Secretary 

Martha  Jane  Gerwig  „ __ — Corresponding  Secretary 

Margaret  Eichleay  Storer Alumnae  Secretary 

Harriet  Duff  Phillips _ .......Alumnae  Trustee 
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ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living, 
P.  C.  W.  clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and 
their  presidents  are  listed  below: 

Cleveland — Mrs.  Harold  Hodgin  (Jean  Blair,  '33),  16213  Madison 
Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit. 

Greensburg — Mrs.  A.  T.   Plough   (Elizabeth  Buchanan,  '28),  413 
Stanton  Street. 

New  York — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken  (Eleanor  Fulton,  '26) ,  324 
Park  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  Edwin  Matlack  (Sara  Reamer  '30),  136  Hills' 
dale  Road,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  NEIGHBORHOOD  CLUBS 

Chartiers  Valley — Miss  June  Feick,  '39,  1  Coulter  Street,  Crafton. 

EdgewooD'Swissvale — Miss  Doris  E.  Chatto,  ex  '39,  1300  Milton 
Avenue,  Regent  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

Highland  District — Mrs.  C.  F.  Newman   (Jean  McCrory,  D.H. 
'11),  6215  Hampton  Street,  Pittsburgh  6. 

North  District— Mrs.  W.  B.  Sechler  (Mary  H.  Ailes,  ?26),  700 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Pittsburgh  2. 

Point  Breeze-Homewood — Miss  Alice  Provost,  '42,  208  S.  Linden 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Guy  (Mary  Jane  McCutcheon,  '38),  404  S.  Lang 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  8. 

ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer 
with  prospective  students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the 
College  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  applicants  from  their 
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own   localities,   Alumnae   Representatives   have   been   ap' 
pointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states  and  districts: 

California — Mrs.  John  Alden  Randall  (Marjorie  Chubb,  '38),  1041 
Coolidge  Drive,  San  Gabriel. 

Connecticut — Mrs.   Francis  Wilcox  Potter   (Mary  Louise  Towar, 
'30),  16  Pilgrim  Road,  West  Hartford. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  William  C.  Bond  (Clara  Boyd,  '29), 
6909  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  '31,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Volkwein  (Sarah  F.  Marks,  '38),  2806  Ionic  Avenue, 
Jacksonville. 
Miss  Betty  MacColl,  '29,  220  -  25th  Street,  Bradenton. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  (Mary  MacLaughlin,  722),  1237 
Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.  Hackett,  Jr.    (Virginia  Glandon,  '27) , 
646  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Indiana— Mrs.    Ralph   S.   Holland    (Elizabeth   Hewitt,    '27),    1321 
Prospect  Street,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  '19,  Catlettsburg. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Lee,  Jr.   (Elizabeth  Davidson,  '28),  704 
Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mrs    Risher   Dunlevy    (Frances   Ray,   '27),    120 
Stedman  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Mrs.  John  T.  Gallatin   (Sophie  Gribble,  '23),  88  Sun- 
ningdale  Drive,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores. 

Miss    Imogene    Armstrong,    '20,    2933    W.    Chicago    Boulevard, 
Detroit. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken   (Eleanor  Fulton,  '26), 
324  Park  Avenue,  Newark. 

New  York— Mrs.  William  G.   Rohlffs   (Emelyn  Taylor,   '27),  91 
Kirkwood  Avenue,  Merrick,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Jr.  (Helen  Birmingham,  '35),  Scarsdale  Manor, 
Scarsdale. 
Miss  Doris  Thomas,  '31,  Knox  School,  Cooperstown. 

Ohio — Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  (Charlotte  Hunker,  "18),  2341  Delaware 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 
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Oklahoma— Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus  (Harriet  Hill,  '22),  1220  John- 
stone  Avenue,  Bartlesville. 

Pennsylvania- — Mrs.  Charles  Noyes  (Martha  Crandall,  '17),  R.D. 
No.  1,  Butler. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Dom,  '29,   150  Westmoreland  Avenue,  Greens- 
burg. 

Mrs.   Pierce  Gilbert    (Virginia  Wilcox,   '20),   407   Park  Avenue, 
Swarthmore. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson  (Harriet  Barker,  '23),  911  Presqueisle  Street, 
Philipsburg. 

Miss  Martha  Branch,  '37,  308  Fourth  Avenue,  Warren. 
Miss  Margaret  D.  Jefferson,  '31,  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mavvr. 

West   Virginia — Mrs.    Millard    Sisler    (Florence   Keys,    '12),    301 
Wagner  Road,  Morgantown. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Coston  (Henrietta  Spelsburg,  '28),  187  East  Pike 
Street,  Clarksburg. 


THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of 
the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae 
Representatives,  members  from  each  alumnae  class  and 
alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  associate 
alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  College  the  week-end  before 
the  P.  C.  W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty 
of  alumnae  and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  and  communicate  to  the  alumnae  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  College,  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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College  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  1946-1947 

Registration  for  Freshmen. _ _ 9:00  A.M.-ll  :00  A.M. 

Tuesday,  October  1 

Freshmen  Orientation  Program _ _ —October  1  and  2 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M., 

Wednesday,  October  2 

Opening  of  76th  Academic  Year _ Thursday,  October  3 

Thanksgiving  Holiday..— from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  27 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  2 

Christmas  Recess from  12:20  P.M.,  Saturday,  December  21 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Friday,  January  3 

Mid-Year  Examinations January  27-February  1 

Second  Semester  Begins 8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  February  3 

Spring  Recess _ from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  26 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  April  7 

Final  Examinations —Thursday,  June  5  to  Friday,  June  13 

Commencement Monday,  June  16 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1947-1948 

Registration  for  freshmen _ 9:00  A.M.-ll  :00  A.M., 

Tuesday,  September  23 

Freshmen  orientation  program September  23  and  24 

Registration  for  all  other  students 9:00  A.M.-4:00  P.M., 

Wednesday,  September  24 

Opening  of  77th  academic  year _ Thursday,  September  25 

Thanksgiving  holiday from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  November  26 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  December  1 

Christmas  recess from  12:20  P.M.,  Saturday,  December  20 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Monday,  January  5 

Mid-year  examinations „ January  26' 3 1 

Second  semester  begins 8:30  A.M.,  Wednesday,  February  4 

Spring  recess..— from  12:20  P.M.,  Wednesday,  March  24 

to  8:30  A.M.,  Thursday,  April  8 

Final  examinations Thursday,  May  27  to  Friday,  June  4 

Commencement - _ Monday,  June  7 


Correspondence 


Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the  col' 
lege  should  be  addressed  to  The  President  of  the  College. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of  students,  their 
withdrawal,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission  to 
the  college  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  residence 
halls  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
college  and  payment  of  college  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Bursar.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Recorder. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Repre' 
sensative  living  near  their  home  should  consult  pages  150, 
151  for  the  address. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 


Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun __ _ President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison _ -First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer _._ _ _ Secretary 

Peoples-Pittsburgh  Trust  Co.  of  Pittsburgh Treasurer 

MEMBERS 
Term  Expires  1947 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  John  H.  Ricketson,  III 

Ralph  W.  Harbison  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1948 

Paul  R.  Anderson  Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 

Charles  F.  Lewis  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 

Term  Expires  1949 

Arthur  E.  Braun  Gwilym  A.  Price 

Alexander  C.  Robinson  Mrs.  F.  B.  Fairbanks 

George  D.  Lockhart 


Administration 


Paul  Russell  Anderson,  Ph.D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D Dean  of  the  College 

Hanna  Gunderman,  M.Ed _ Bursar 

Catherine  L.  Goebel,  A.B Director  of  Public  Relations 

Margaret  Donaldson,  A.B Director  of  Admissions 

Alice  E.  Hansen,  M.Ed Librarian 

Helen  Y.  Long,  A.B.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Evlyn  W.  Fulton,  A.B.,  B.S _ -...Recorder 

Jean  Dalzell,  A.M _ -..Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Ruth  Bergheimer. Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  Esther  Cruikshank _ _ Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Hobart  L.  Means _ Superintendent  of  Maintenance 

Mildred  King,  M.S _ Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Janis  M.  Stewart,  B.S -..Director  of  Dormitories 

Anna  E.  Weigand - Manager  of  Book  Store 

Irene  D.  Ferguson,  M.D _ College  Physician 

Theodora  Dakin,  M.D Assistant  College  Physician 

Nora  Bell  Hamilton,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Elizabeth  Voorus,  R.N Assistant  Resident  Nurse 

Marianne  McCallister,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Virginia  Unkovich,  B.S Assistant  Accountant 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D - Director  of  the  Film  Service 

Mrs.  Roberta  L.  Geissinger Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

Mbs.  Marion  M.  Benn House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Mrs.  Earl  Park House  Director,  Mellon  Hall 

Florella  Wallace House  Director,  Fickes  Hall 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.M _ House  Director,  Coolidge  Hall 

Edna  Lee  Sprowls,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Jean  Dalzell,  A.M _ House  Director,  Art  Center 


JO 


Faculty 


Paul  Russell  Anderson _ President 

A.B.,   Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,   Columbia  University 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean  of  the  College 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Calkins _ _ Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,   Cornell  University 

*Edward  W.  Montgomery Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,   Parsons  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Troy  Organ -..Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  B.D.,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Carl  W.  Kaiser Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University 

of  Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Marcus  W.  Collins Visiting  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  George  Washington 
University;  AJML,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 


*On  leave  1946-47 
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Phyllis  Cook  Martin -....Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp .Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Helene  Welker Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New 

York    City;    graduate    study    with    Ernest    Hutcheson,    Harold 

Bauer,  and  Lajare  Levy  in  Paris 

Laberta  Dysart Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Charles  LeClair. Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

John  Norman Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Pedro  Juan  Labarthe Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mexico 

David  A.  Fletcher Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Lillie  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Elizabeth  Piel Assistant  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.S.,   Cours  Louis  Marin,   Paris;   Certificat  Pedagogique,  Paris; 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne;  A.M.,  Hamline  University 

Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
School  of  Drama,  Yale  University 

Annabelle  B.  Horn Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
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Robert  L.  Zetler Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

fMiLDRED  Thorne  Evanson„ Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

.  A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Janis  M.  Stewart ..Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Ohio  University 

Geneva  Kenway Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

fN.  R.  High  Moor _ - _ _ _ Lecturer  in  Religion 

B.L.,  A.M.,  Kenyon  College;  D.D.,  Bexley  Theological  Seminary 

f  Arthur  L.  Draper _ Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

fjEAN  Teats Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

f Wallace  Schneider....- _ Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 

f  Ralph  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  at  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory  of  Vienna  under  Sevcik; 
attended  Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars _ _ Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;  studied  under  Hageman 
and  under  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached  with  Jean  de  Resske 

Vivian  M.  Rand _ Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Margaret  Jean  Maclachlan Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College 

f  Jo  Hailey  Cotton Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Howard  L.  Ralston.- -Instructor  in  Organ 

Mus.B.,  Muskingum  College;  A.G.O.  1928 

Organ  study  with  Edwin  Arthur  Kraft,  Palmer  Christian, 

Lynwood  Farnam  and  Casper  P.  Koch 
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f  Elfriede  Mahler. _ Instructor  in  Modern  Dance 

A.B.,  Beaver  College 

Marjorie  A.  Keller _ _ Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Pennsylvania; 
M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth  Danforth _ Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College 

Jerome  S.  Wenneker instructor  in  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Meredyth  S.  Giddens Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

A.B.,  MacMurray  College;  A.M.,  Rutgers  University 

|Eleanor  L.  Davis - Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

f  Kathryn  L.  Arnold _ Instructor  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

fLois  Kramer  Boyd _ Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women; 
Graduate  Assistant,  University  of  Minnesota 

f Russell  Wichmann •. Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  Lawrence  College;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 


School  of  Nursing 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 

Louise  M.  Carlson Principal  and  Director  of  Nurses 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  R.N.,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Florence  Young Director  of  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota;  R.N.,  University  of 

Michigan  Hospital;  A.B.,  Sioux  Falls  College; 

A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
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Divisional  Chairmen  (1946-1947) 

I.    Science Dr.  Wallace 

II.     Social  Studies Miss  Dysart 

III.     Humanities _ - Dr.  Doxsee 

Departmental  Chairmen  (1946-1947) 

Art _ _ Mr.  LeClair 

Biology  _ Dr.  Martin 

Chemistry  Dr.  Wallace 

Economics Dr.  Kaiser 

Education Dr.  Kinder 

English Dr.  Shupp 

Family  Living  Miss  Stewart 

French  - Mrs.  Owens 

German Dr.  Piel 

History Miss  Dysart 

Mathematics  Dr.   Calkins 

Music - _ _ Miss  Welker 

Philosophy  and  Religion  Dr.  Organ 

Physical  Education  Miss  Maclachlan 

Political  Science Dr.  Norman 

Psychology Dr.  Kenway 

Secretarial  Studies Miss  Keller 

Sociology _ Dr.  Collins  (acting) 

Spanish _ - Dr.  Labarthe 

Speech Mrs.  Ferguson 


Standing  Committees 


1946-1947 
FACULTY 

Administrative  Committee 

The  Dean,  Miss  Donaldson,  Miss  Dysart,  Miss  Fulton,  Mrs. 
Kenway,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Shupp,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Organ,  Mr.  Zetler. 

Advisory  Chapel  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  Wenneker. 

Curriculum  Planning  Committee 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Dysart,  Mr.  Kaiser, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Organ,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker. 

Examinations  Committee 

Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Kaiser,  Mrs.  Kenway,  Mr.  LeClair,  Mrs.  Martin. 
Faculty-Student  Council  Committee 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mrs.  Horn,  Miss  Maclachlan,  Mr. 
Norman. 

Honors  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Evans,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mrs.  Owens. 
Library  Committee 

Mrs.  Hansen,  Miss  Calkins,  Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Shupp. 

FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mrs.  Horn,  Miss  Maclachlan,  Mr. 
Norman.  Student  membership:  President  of  Student  Govern' 
ment,  President  of  House  Government,  President  of  Woodland 
Hall,  four  class  presidents,  President  of  YWCA,  editors  of  the 
Arrow,  President  of  Athletic  Association,  chairman  of  Honor 
Council  and  chairman  of  Activities  Council. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Dysart,  Mr.  Kaiser, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  Organ,  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Welker.  Student 
membership:  two  representatives  from  the  senior  class  and  one 
from  each  of  the  other  three  classes,  appointed  by  the  Student 
Government  Board. 
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The  College 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  founded  in  1869  by 
a  group  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  The  Reverend  W. 
T.  Beatty,  first  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  men  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  believing  that  Pitts' 
burgh  should  have  a  college  for  women  which  would 
provide  for  its  daughters  educational  opportunities  com- 
parable to  those  offered  for  men.  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  has  been  from  the  first  a  liberal  arts  college  of  high 
standards,  never  having  been,  as  so  many  colleges  for  women 
originally  were,  a  "female  seminary ."  As  a  college  for 
women,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  founded. 

Its  founders  examined  a  number  of  eligible  situations  for 
the  college  and  finally  chose  the  residence  of  George  A.  Berry 
in  what  was  then  an  almost  rural  part  of  the  city.  Since  that 
time  the  property  adjacent  to  the  college  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Woodland  Road,  a  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  result,  P.  C.  W.  has  still  all  the 
advantages  of  a  country  campus,  and  it  also  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  theaters,  museums, 
and  libraries  of  a  great  city. 

The  first  students  were  a  group  of  earnest  young  women, 
one  hundred  and  three  in  number,  who  considered  the  ad' 
venture  of  going  to  college  a  serious  business.  They  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  history,  and  some  of  them 
travelled  long  distances  in  horse  cars  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  of  the  college  where  a  wagonette  was  in  waiting 
to  take  them  up  the  hill.  It  took  more  than  an  hour  then  to 
make  the  trip  from  town. 

In  the  long  roster  of  P.  C.  W.'s  graduates  are  many  women 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  leadership  in  the  cultural 
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and  professional  life  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  home  communi- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  college  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  reputation.  It  has  been  consistently  recognized 
by  all  of  the  highest  accrediting  agencies  and  is  on  the  ap- 
proved  list  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Education,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents,  and  is  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Founded  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  it  has  lived  through 
three  wars,  through  depressions  and  periods  of  expansion, 
and  has  never  relaxed  its  standards.  Judged  by  results  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Test  admin- 
istered  each  year,  its  student  body  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Since  students  are  carefully  selected,  well  over  half 
who  enter  as  freshmen  remain  to  graduate,  in  contrast  with 
the  national  average  of  one  out  of  three. 

The  campus  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  college 
and  there  are  now  twelve  buildings.  It  is  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  our  many  visitors  that  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  small  college  campus  in  the  country.  The  assets  of 
the  college  approach  four  million  dollars. 

The  buildings,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  beautiful  trees, 
follow  the  contour  of  two  rolling  hills  with  a  natural  amphi- 
theater in  the  valley  between  them.  Entering  Woodland 
Road  from  Fifth  Avenue,  one  crosses  the  stone  bridge  and 
follows  the  road  which  curves  around  the  amphitheater  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  its  fine  view  of  the  city.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Berry  Hall,  which  still  serves  as  an  administrative  build- 
ing, though  plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  structure  to 
be  started  in  1947  if  building  conditions  permit.  Connected 
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with  it  are  Dilworth  Hall  for  classrooms,  and  a  gymnasium, 
which  will  also  soon  be  replaced. 

Across  the  drive  from  Berry  Hall  are  the  Louise  C.  Buhl 
Hall  of  Science  and  the  James  M.  Laughlin  Memorial  Li' 
brary,  both  of  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture.  The  Science 
Hall  has  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  chemistry,  phys- 
ics,  and  biology,  all  of  them  unusually  well  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  and  complete  apparatus.  The  Library  is  a 
particularly  beautiful  and  commodious  building.  In  stacks 
which  are  easily  accessible  are  more  than  30,000  volumes. 
The  reading  room  is  a  pleasant  place  to  study,  with  its  wide 
tables,  individual  lights,  and  comfortable  chairs.  The  walls 
of  the  paneled  browsing  room  are  lined  with  shelves  con- 
taining rare  old  books  and  also  books  of  contemporary  in- 
terest, and  it  is  furnished  with  inviting  lounge  chairs. 

It  is  from  the  top  of  the  hill  that  one  should  start  a  tour 
of  the  P.  C.  W.  campus,  now  twenty-three  acres  in  extent. 
Following  the  road  that  winds  down  the  hill,  one  comes  next 
to  Woodland  Hall,  the  largest  residence  hall,  where  115 
students  live.  In  this  dormitory  are  single  and  double  rooms, 
and  also  suites  of  two  rooms.  Its  light  and  cheerful  dining 
room,  with  many  windows  overlooking  the  campus,  has 
small  tables  where  resident  students  take  their  meals.  In  a 
wing  of  the  building  is  an  infirmary,  which  has  recently  been 
re-furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 

Next  comes  Coolidge  Hall,  a  smaller  dormitory.  This  hall 
was  named  after  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  president  of  the 
college  from  1922  to  1933.  From  its  wide  porch  one  looks 
across  the  green  expanse  of  the  amphitheater — where  many 
pageants  have  been  held — to  the  opposite  hill  where  Fickes 
Hall  is  located.  This  beautiful  building,  originally  a  family 
estate,  provides  the  students  who  live  there  with  a  home- 
like atmosphere.  Construction  on  an  addition  to  Fickes  Hall 
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was  completed  in  September,  1946,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  complete  college  dormitories  in  the 
country. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  Coolidge  Hall  to  the  newer 
part  of  the  campus,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  famous  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  and  for' 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  property  was  given  to 
the  College  in  1940  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon. 

A  number  of  upper  classmen  live  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall, 
a  dignified  and  spacious  residence,  surrounded  by  beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  and  gardens.  The  hall  is  the  center  of 
the  social  activities  of  the  college,  an  ideal  setting  for  college 
teas  and  the  receptions  where  parents,  graduates  and  guests 
are  given  a  friendly  welcome.  The  hall  has  bowling  alleys 
and  a  superb  swimming  pool.  Here  also  are  rooms  for  the 
Department  of  Family  Living,  the  Faculty  Club,  and  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

Near  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  is  the  Art  Center,  a  smaller 
building  which  was  a  part  of  the  Mellon  estate.  The  Depart' 
ment  of  Music  uses  the  lower  floor,  which  has  a  charming 
and  intimate  auditorium  suitable  for  student  recitals,  and 
studios  for  piano,  voice,  and  theory  students.  The  second' 
story  rooms  currently  house  a  group  of  freshmen. 

The  tour  of  the  campus  is  not  complete  until  the  visitor 
has  inspected  the  hockey  field  and  tennis  courts  on  the  field 
behind  Woodland  Hall,  and  the  additional  tennis  court  on 
the  Mellon  campus.  Beyond  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  on  Wood' 
land  Road  in  the  direction  of  Wilkins  Avenue  is  the  out' 
lying  piece  of  college  property,  Gregg  House,  the  hospitable 
home  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  within  twenty  minutes'  taxicab  distance 
from  downtown  Pittsburgh  and  the  railway  stations,  where 
new  students  ordinarily  arrive.  Those  coming  from  the  East 
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do  well  to  leave  the  train  at  the  East  Liberty  station,  which 
is  nearer  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  the  college  is  Woodland  Road.  Visitors 
who  arrive  by  motor  may  enter  the  Road  either  from  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Wilkins  Avenue. 


Life  on  the  Campus 


More  than  half  of  the  students  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  live  in  the  residence  halls  on  the  campus.  Since  the 
college  is  located  in  a  large  city,  students  are  permitted,  also, 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  All  students,  whether  resident 
or  day  students,  share  in  every  college  activity;  all  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  participation  in  social  and  ath- 
letic  events  and  for  holding  office  in  student  organisations. 
Their  mutual  participation  fosters  a  splendid  spirit  between 
the  groups. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  is  informal.  In  contrast 
to  classes  in  a  university — often  as  large  as  300 — the  classes 
at  P.  C.  W.  are  small  and  instruction  is  individualized.  There 
is  opportunity  for  seminar  discussions  and  for  numerous  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  faculty.  Students  working  for 
Commencement  honors,  special  and  general,  have  direct  asso- 
ciation  with  members  of  the  faculty  who  give  them  their 
cordial  interest  and  cooperation  as  well  as  their  time. 

Each  new  student  feels  at  once  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
college  is  friendly,  both  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  in 
classroom  work.  She  is  assigned  a  Big  Sister  who  helps  her 
through  the  first  days  of  college  and  welcomes  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body.  She  has  also  a  faculty  adviser  who 
assists  her  in  making  out  her  program  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  who  makes  her  immediately  conscious  that  the  faculty 
is  interested  in  the  individual  student.  The  President  and 
the  Dean  are  also  found  to  be  among  that  friendly  group, 
ready  with  advice  and  help. 

All  student  organizations  have  one  or  more  faculty  ad- 
visers chosen  by  the  students,  and  a  number  of  faculty-stu- 
dent committees  help  to  form  and  carry  out  the  policies  of 
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the  college  and  carry  on  its  activities.  While  the  Dean  of  the 
College  is  in  charge  of  the  students'  social  and  academic  life, 
each  class  elects  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  chooses  an  honorary  member  from  the 
faculty.  The  Faculty-Student  Council  is  a  joint  group  which 
meets  frequently  through  the  year  to  discuss  matters  per- 
taining to  college  policy  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
both  the  faculty  and  student  groups. 

While  the  curriculum  is  the  responsibility  of  the  faculty, 
a  student  curriculum  committee  meets  with  the  faculty  com- 
mittee for  discussions  and  clarification  of  ideas.  All  college 
publication  boards  work  closely  with  their  chosen  advisers. 
The  close  relation  between  faculty  and  students  in  all  parts 
of  the  college  life  brings  about  a  fine  community  feeling  and 
gives  each  group  a  better  understanding  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  spirit  among  the  students  is  unusually  strong  and  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  college. 

The  educational  program  at  P.  C.  W.,  both  curricular  and 
extra-curricular,  trains  its  students  to  assume  responsibility 
to  an  unusual  degree.  They  are  given  freedom  to  express 
themselves  and  to  carry  out  their  own  plans — with  faculty 
cooperation — to  such  an  extent  that  their  services  are  sought 
by  professional  and  business  groups  because  of  the  initiative, 
poise  and  intelligence  developed  both  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  classroom. 

Every  student  finds  in  the  course  of  four  years  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self  expression  in  one  or  several  of  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities.  Every  student  is  a  member  of  the  Student 
Government  Association,  a  self-governing  body  which  de- 
termines policies  and  is  responsible  for  carrying  them  out. 
The  discipline  of  the  college  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  this 
organization  which  is  governed  by  a  board,  elected  by  the 
student  body. 
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For  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  many  activities 
fostered  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  there  is  wide  scope  for  her  in' 
terests  and  talents.  Through  this  organization  students  may 
volunteer  their  services  to  welfare  agencies  in  the  city,  may 
plan  social  activities  on  campus,  plan  to  carry  out  chapel 
programs,  attend  intercollegiate  conferences  and  do  much 
philanthropic  work  in  the  city,  such  as  dressing  Christmas 
dolls  for  the  public  kindergartens  and  sponsoring  the  sale  of 
Christmas  seals.  Nearly  every  student  is  a  member  of  this 
association.  The  Cabinet  works  closely  with  its  four  faculty 
counselors. 

The  all'Student  Athletic  Association  provides  activities 
such  as  field  hockey,  archery,  basketball,  mushball,  badmin- 
ton, swimming  and  bowling.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
horseback  riding  and  golf  in  the  nearby  parks. 

Social  activities  for  all  students  are  provided  through  the 
Activities  Council,  a  group  organized  to  take  the  place  of 
departmental  clubs.  Its  projects  are  educational,  as  well  as 
social,  since  the  Council  plans  among  other  things  discussion 
groups  and  inter-class  play  contests,  written,  directed  and 
produced  by  students. 

The  College  publications — "The  Pennsylvania^'  and  "The 
Arrow" — provide  an  outlet  for  the  writer,  the  artist  and  the 
student  with  organizing  and  business  abilities.  "The  Penn- 
sylvanian"  is  the  college  annual,  a  pictorial  and  literary  sum- 
mary of  student  life.  "The  Arrow"  is  published  monthly  and 
combines  the  features  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary  maga- 
zine. All  students  may  contribute  to  "The  Arrow,"  and 
students  in  the  class  in  journalism  consider  it  a  laboratory 
for  practical  work  in  the  journalistic  field. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  students  with  dra- 
matic and  musical  abilities  to  exercise  their  talents.  The  stu- 
dent interested  in  dramatics  may  write,  stage,  direct  a  play 
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or  take  part  in  its  production.  There  are  plays  throughout 
the  year  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  out.  The  fall  play 
is  for  speech  majors,  but  others  may  participate.  There  are 
also  the  Christmas  pageant,  the  one-act  play  contest  and  the 
senior  play.  Students  interested  in  music  outside  the  class- 
room  find  recreation  and  education  in  the  Choral  Group  and 
the  Instrumental  Ensemble,  both  of  which  groups  give  their 
services  to  church,  club,  and  philanthropic  organisations  in 
the  city. 

The  social  program  is  interesting  and  varied — from  the 
square  dance  given  as  a  get-acquainted  party  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  the  activities  of 
Senior  Week  in  June,  culminating  in  the  President's  Recep- 
tion and  the  Illumination  of  the  Campus  the  Saturday  night 
before  commencement. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Big  and  Little  Sister  Dance  in 
the  fall,  the  Christmas  Dance,  the  Junior  Prom  or  Candle- 
light Ball,  the  Spring  Formal,  the  Quadrille  with  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  the  Faculty  Reception  for  stu- 
dents in  the  fall,  various  large  teas,  and  the  delightful  smaller 
ones  at  the  President's  home,  the  Dean's  apartment,  and 
the  faculty  homes. 

Certain  customs  have  developed  through  the  years  into 
vital  traditions.  Such  a  one  is  Mountain  Day  in  the  fall, 
when  the  whole  college  family  goes  by  car  and  bus  to  the 
country — where  the  college  provides  a  picnic  lunch  and  the 
students  and  faculty  enter  into  contests  which  include  a 
mushball  game  with  the  two  groups  as  opponents.  Then 
comes  the  traditional  Color  Day,  when  freshmen  are  for- 
mally given  their  colors  and  for  the  first  time  participate  in 
one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  class  competitions — the 
original  song  contest.  From  this  contest  come  college  songs 
that  last  and  are  preserved  in  the  College  Song  Book. 
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Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  carols  are  sung  at 
chapel,  preparatory  to  the  carol  singing  on  Woodland  Road 
which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  college  traditions  and 
in  which  the  entire  student  body  participates.  When  com' 
pletely  sung  out,  the  carollers  gather  around  the  roaring 
wood  fire  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  for  hot  chocolate  and 
doughnuts — and  another  round  of  music.  Parties  are  given 
for  settlement  children.  The  Christmas  pageant  on  the  Sun- 
day before  the  holidays  brings  crowds  of  families  and  friends 
to  the  campus,  and  two  and  often  three  performances  are 
given  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

During  the  winter  physical  education  students  participate 
in  an  aquacade  in  the  Mellon  Hall  pool.  Skiing,  coasting  and 
skating  provide  winter  sports  on  the  campus. 

For  the  students,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  is  the 
informal  Valentine  Dinner  followed  by  the  faculty  play. 
The  play  is  an  original  production,  a  humorous  satire  on 
current  college  activities.  This  is  an  old  tradition  at  P.  C.  W. 
and  rather  an  unique  one. 

There  is  no  group  that  is  more  welcome  on  the  campus 
than  the  parents.  On  Mother's  Day,  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  students  are  invited  to  see  the  campus  and  buildings, 
meet  the  faculty  and  have  tea  at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall.  The 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  invitation  indicates  the  deep 
interest  of  the  parents  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
their  daughter's  college. 

The  traditional  May  Day  pageant,  given  every  four  years, 
will  be  presented  in  the  spring  of  1947.  Every  student  has 
a  part  in  this  production,  which  the  departments  of  speech, 
physical  education,  and  music  plan  and  organize.  Thou- 
sands  of  spectators  watch  this  pageant  from  the  hillside 
surrounding  the  natural  amphitheater  of  the  campus.  From 
the  writing  of  the  script  to  the  making  of  costumes,  students 
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have  here  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual  abilities 
and  interests. 

Moving  Up  Day  in  the  spring,  the  last  chapel  program  of 
the  year,  is  another  much-honored  tradition.  At  this  time 
original  farewell  songs  are  sung  to  the  seniors  who  respond 
with  a  song  of  farewell  to  the  college.  Hood  and  Tassel,  (the 
college  honorary  society)  presents  its  new  members  to  the 
students,  academic  and  athletic  awards  are  made,  and  the 
classes  move  into  the  seats  of  the  class  above  them  to  the 
tune  of  "Where,  Oh  Where  Are  the  Grave  Old  Seniors." 

The  college  attempts  through  its  entire  program  to  de- 
velop students'  particular  abilities  and  interests,  to  teach  them 
the  importance  of  learning  to  live  together  with  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  take  positions  of  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  their  own  communities.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  set  them  apart,  as  a  college  group,  but  rather  to 
make  them  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  society. 


The  City 


Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Famous  for  its  wealth  and  its  industry,  it  is  also  known 
for  its  symphony,  its  art  exhibits,  its  theaters,  its  Mellon  In' 
stitute  for  Industrial  Research,  its  Buhl  Planetarium  and 
Institute  of  Popular  Science  and  other  cultural  institutions. 

The  orchestra  has  become,  under  the  leadership  of  Frits 
Reiner,  one  of  the  nationally  known  symphonies.  Many  stU' 
dents  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  tickets  for 
the  concerts  at  reduced  student  rates.  It  is  also  possible  to 
obtain  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  the  concerts  of  visiting 
symphonies  and  the  May  Beegle  series  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental artists. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  real  influence  in  the  develop' 
ment  of  artistic  appreciation  for  students  at  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women.  For  a  month  in  the  fall,  more  than 
three  hundred  distinguished  modern  paintings  are  displayed 
in  this  exhibit,  and  the  history  of  art  becomes  much  more 
than  an  academic  review  of  the  past,  when  the  student  can 
see  in  the  Exhibit  of  American  Art  traditional  techniques 
and  modern  trends,  conventional  paintings  and  abstractions, 
made  vital  by  the  work  of  masters  of  contemporary  form. 

At  the  Nixon  Theater,  Broadway  plays  are  produced  and 
hardly  a  student  misses  seeing  the  current  shows  which  open 
in  Pittsburgh  before  going  to  New  York,  and  the  long'run 
productions  which  bring  to  the  city  the  Lunts,  Helen  Hayes, 
Katherine  Cornell,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  and  numbers  of 
equally  well'known  actors. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  is  only  a  short  dis' 
tance  from  the  P.  C.  W.  campus,  and  its  large  collection  of 
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books  on  every  subject  is  available  to  P.  C.  W.  students. 
Because  it  supplements  to  a  certain  extent  the  libraries  of  all 
the  colleges  in  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library  is  unusually  well 
provided  with  books  valuable  for  student  research. 

In  other  ways  than  those  already  mentioned,  the  college 
uses  the  city  as  a  laboratory.  The  astronomy  class  meets  for 
its  work  at  Buhl  Planetarium,  an  opportunity  which  few 
other  colleges  can  offer.  Science  majors  make  contact  with 
the  laboratories  of  Mellon  Institute — unique  in  the  country 
for  industrial  research — and  many  P.  C.  W.  students  are  em' 
ployed  there  as  technicians  and  assistants  immediately  upon 
graduation.  Sociology  students  work  in  the  city  settlement 
houses,  students  of  speech  work  with  patients  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  education  students  do  practice  teaching  in 
the  city  schools,  girls  who  are  preparing  to  be  nurses  enroll 
for  the  five-year  nursing  program  given  in  collaboration  with 
Allegheny  General  Hospital. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  lecturers  famous  in  many  fields 
visit  Pittsburgh,  and  the  college  takes  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  bring  them  to  the  campus.  Chapel  programs 
are  interesting  and  varied,  and  at  least  once  a  week  an  out- 
side speaker,  an  authority  in  his  field,  gives  a  talk  on  some 
one  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day.  Varying  points  of 
view  are  presented  on  national  and  international  questions, 
as  well  as  on  matters  of  artistic,  social,  religious,  and  scien- 
tific importance.  The  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Faculty 
Club  also  sponsor  lectures  on  various  topics.  And  every  year 
a  specially  chosen  speaker — a  poet  or  a  musician  or  a  scien- 
tist— comes  to  the  College  for  a  visit  of  several  days.  He 
lectures  to  the  students,  attends  classes,  and  has  conferences 
with  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  field  in 
which  he  is  an  authority. 


The  Faculty 


The  quality  of  any  educational  institution  is  dependent  pri' 
marily  on  the  ability  and  training  of  the  faculty.  In  this  re- 
gard, P.  C.  W.  is  particularly  fortunate,  for  its  faculty  has 
been  carefully  chosen.  It  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  graduate  schools  of  the  coun- 
try,  who  have  had  extremely  broad  experience  in  and  out  of 
their  fields  and  who  hence  bring  to  their  teaching  vitality 
and  breadth  of  viewpoint.  Many  of  them  have  contributed 
significantly  to  research  and  scholarship.  Some  have  come  to 
education  from  other  fields  and  bring  with  them  new  and 
keen  insights.  Some  are  married  women  with  families  of  their 
own,  whose  professional  training  enables  them  to  combine 
vocational  occupation  with  management  of  their  homes.  All 
have  been  selected  for  their  teaching  ability,  their  personal 
interest  in  students,  and  their  ability  to  embody  the  ideals 
of  the  liberally  educated  person. 

There  is  approximately  one  faculty  member  for  each  ten 
students,  assuring  the  student  small  average  classes  and  pep 
sonal  attention  from  the  instructor. 
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Students  at  P.  C.  W.  are  carefully  selected  and  represent  the 
finest  type  of  college  student.  Intellectually  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country.  They  have  social  poise  and  good 
taste,  but  they  are  not  an  over'Sophisticated  group.  On  the 
contrary,  they  come  from  families  of  varying  means  and  are 
extremely  democratic. 

In  accordance  with  the  college  policy,  different  nationals 
ties  are  represented  in  the  student  body.  Currently  are  in' 
eluded  two  Bermudians,  three  Puerto  Ricans,  a  French,  a 
Chechoslovakian  and  a  Filipino  girl.  Every  year  some  foreign 
students  are  brought  to  the  campus  on  scholarships. 

The  student  body  is  free  from  embarrassing  cliques,  recog- 
nizes merit  and  admires  it.  A  number  of  girls  find  it  essential 
to  earn  part  of  their  college  expenses,  and  they  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  initiative  and  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Real  homogeneity  exists  in  the  student  body,  not  because 
the  students  are  a  "type,"  but  rather  because  a  genuine  com' 
munity  of  interest  exists  and  deep  consideration  for  the  wel' 
fare  of  the  other  person  prevails. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  CAREERS 

The  college  has  always  been  interested  in  careers  for  women. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  gone  on  to  take  advanced  work 
in  graduate  schools,  and  many  others  have  taken  additional 
training  in  professional  schools.  Among  recent  graduates  are 
doctors,  laboratory  technicians,  newspaper  women,  social 
case  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  personnel  advisers,  librarians, 
secretaries,  advertising  writers,  medical  technologists,  and 
recreational  directors. 

Among  the  college  publications  is  a  bulletin,  Careers  of 
Distinction,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  through- 
out the  country.  In  it  are  listed  some  forty  occupations  for 
which  college-trained  women  are  in  demand,  and  it  presents 
in  concrete  form  the  series  of  liberal  arts  courses  offered  at 
P.  C.  W.,  which  are  the  best  pre-professional  preparation  for 
those  occupations.  It  is  not  a  vocational  guide,  nor  does  it 
guarantee  that  every  student  who  takes  a  series  of  recom' 
mended  courses  will  be  successful  in  the  occupation  she  has 
chosen.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that  a  college 
education  is  a  functional  part  of  the  business  of  earning  one's 
living,  and  that  the  liberal  arts  training  is  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  young  woman  who  wants  something  better  than  a 
run'of'the'mill  job.  The  present  supply  of  these  booklets  is 
exhausted,  but  it  will  be  replenished  in  1947. 

The  majority  of  our  students  marry.  For  them  there  are 
the  course  in  Education  Concerning  Marriage  and  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Family  Living.  But  the  college  does 
not  recognize  that  these  courses  alone  are  adequate  training 
for  women  who  are  to  marry.  The  married  woman  has  a 
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responsibility  as  cultural  leader  of  her  home,  her  family,  and 
her  community.  She  needs  the  resources  of  art,  music,  and 
literature;  the  social  information  gained  from  history,  eccK 
nomics,  and  sociology;  and  the  objective  habit  of  thinking 
which  study  of  the  sciences  develops. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  problem  of  marriage  versus 
career  has  become  increasingly  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  women.  Many  college  graduates  are  professionally 
employed  before  they  marry;  many  of  them  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  in  such  employment  after  they  marry  for  a  time 
at  least.  The  problem  seems  destined  to  increase  in  com' 
plexity  rather  than  to  diminish.  It  is  a  problem  which  a 
college  of  the  type  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  is 
best  suited  to  help  its  students  solve. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Since  the  college  regards  vocational  interest  as  normal  and 
desirable,  careful  attention  is  given  to  vocational  guidance. 
Vocational  interest  tests  are  given  early  in  the  college  course 
and  guidance  is  given  the  student  in  selecting  chose  courses 
which  provide  the  proper  background  for  specialized  work. 
Speakers  representing  various  professional  fields  are  secured 
and  conferences  with  these  experts  are  made  possible. 

The  college  maintains  a  placement  service  under  the  com' 
petent  management  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  Contacts 
are  made  which  result  in  favorable  opportunities  for  em' 
ployment.  Graduates  of  previous  years  are  assisted  in  im' 
proving  their  positions  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
college.  Requests  from  prospective  employers  who  express 
preference  for  a  graduate  of  P.  C.  W.  are  constantly  being 
received,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  refer  to  them  the  best 
qualified  of  our  students. 
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Traditionally,  the  college  has  a  high  record  for  the  calibre 
of  its  teacher  training  program,  and  has  for  many  years 
placed  its  graduates  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Recently,  it  has  expanded  its  program  to  include  courses 
which  meet  the  state  requirements  for  kindergarten  and 
nursery  school  teachers. 

RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  college  because  it  offers  students  practice  in  the  art 
of  living  together.  Student  officers,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves  and  supported  by  the  students,  establish  and 
maintain  satisfactory  social  conditions  in  all  the  dormitories. 
They  cooperate  with  the  resident  hostesses  and  the  adminis- 
tration  to  promote  the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitories  is  desirable  for  all  students 
and  is  required  of  those  who  do  not  live  at  home  unless 
other  arrangements  are  specifically  made  with  the  Dean.  Stu- 
dents may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the  dormi- 
tory.  Such  absences  should  be  arranged  for  week-ends  unless 
special  permission  to  be  away  at  another  time  has  been 
granted  by  the  Dean. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  Medical  and 
physical  examinations  are  required  at  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  of  all  entering  students  and  all  upper  classmen 
taking  physical  education.  These  examinations  are  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  physical  education  department  and  the 
college  physicians,  assisted  by  the  college  nurses.  College 
physicians  are  called  in  case  of  illness,  unless  the  parents 
have  expressed  a  preference  for  their  family  physician. 
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The  resident  trained  nurses  have  charge  of  all  cases  of  ill' 
ness  except  those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which  re- 
quire the  services  of  a  private  nurse.  The  college  is  so  situ' 
ated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best  medical  attention  is  always 
available. 

The  infirmary,  which  occupies  a  wing  on  the  ground  floor 
of  Woodland  Hall,  has  been  enlarged  and  refurnished 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund.  New  and 
modern  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the  patients'  rooms, 
doctors'  offices  and  nurses'"  quarters,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases. 

Seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  infirmary  are  included 
in  the  tuition.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for  each  day 
in  excess  of  seven,  plus  a  ten'cent  fee  for  each  meal  while 
in  the  infirmary.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine  while  in 
the  infirmary.  When  a  college  physician  is  called,  the  parent 
or  guardian  will  receive  a  statement. 

The  college  has  made  further  provisions  for  the  health  of 
all  students  by  arranging  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Com' 
pany  of  North  America  for  group  accident  insurance.  De' 
tails  of  the  plan  will  be  mailed  by  the  insurance  company 
after  school  opens.  This  insurance  is  very  reasonable  and  is 
recommended  to  students  but  is  not  a  requirement. 

ASSEMBLY 

The  half  hour  from  ten'thirty  to  eleven  each  morning  from 
Monday  through  Friday  is  reserved  for  college  assemblies. 
Mondays  and  Fridays  are  reserved  for  assemblies  to  which 
outside  speakers  are  invited  and  in  which  students  as  well 
as  faculty  members  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
Wednesdays  are  reserved  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Thurs' 
days  are  used  for  student  government  meetings.  Tuesdays 
are  open  for  smaller  committee  meetings. 
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RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  college  was  originally  Presbyterian  but  became  non- 
denominational  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Students  of  all  beliefs  are  welcomed  in  the  student  body 
and  participate  on  an  equal  basis  in  campus  religious  activi' 
ties.  Speakers  on  religious  topics  are  occasionally  presented 
at  the  assembly  program  anJ  often  speak  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  Three  special  vesper  services  are 
held  during  the  year.  No  regular  religious  services  are  held 
on  the  campus  on  Sunday,  but  students  are  encouraged  to 
attend  the  church  of  their  own  choice.  The  college  believes 
that  religion  is  an  important  factor  in  human  life  and  desires 
its  students  to  understand  it  intelligently  and  to  give  appro- 
priate  expression  to  it. 

P.  C.  W.  FILM  SERVICE 

P.  C.  W.  has  been  furnishing  sound  motion  pictures  to 
schools,  colleges  and  organizations  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  since  1938.  The  college  has  approximately  1000  films 
which  deal  with  biology,  chemistry,  English,  geography, 
history,  music,  vocational  guidance,  and  many  other  sub' 
jects.  It  also  has  recreational  films  for  use  in  school  assem' 
blies,  for  P.  T.  A.'s,  school  clubs,  etc.  Twenty  to  thirty 
films  are  rented  from  P.  C.  W.  every  day.  The  films  on  the 
campus  are  immediately  available  for  use  in  the  classroom 
and  many  faculty  members  use  them  in  class  instruction. 

FRICK  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  sponsors  a 
summer  conference  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  Allegheny  County  on  the  P.  C.  W. 
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campus.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  school  teachers  with  the  economic  and  social  back' 
ground  of  their  students,  to  provide  closer  cooperation  be' 
tween  the  school  and  the  community  organizations  that 
exist  for  the  welfare  of  children. 

Information  concerning  these  sessions  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Mary  H.  Kolb,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Frick 
Commission,  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of 
its  campus  for  a  project  of  such  educational  importance. 


THE 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts, 
has  from  its  inception  been  concerned  with  preparing  young 
women  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  life  with  a  fund 
of  useful  knowledge,  with  clear  and  discriminating  under' 
standing,  and  with  a  readiness  to  adjust  quickly  and  easily. 
The  effectiveness  of  its  graduates  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in 
the  varying  careers  they  have  pursued  outside  the  home,  is 
glowing  testimony  to  the  validity  of  the  education  they  have 
received. 

As  conceived  at  P.  C.  W.,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  types  of  institutions  by  virtue  of  its 
provision  of  an  educational  program  which  develops  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  emotion  necessary  for  the  successful 
performance  of  the  major  functions  of  life.  In  this  sense, 
liberal  education  is  general  education,  for  it  aims  at  a  com' 
prehensive  understanding  of  human  life  in  its  social  environ' 
ment  and  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world.  It  at' 
tempts  to  inspire  in  the  student  a  range  of  interest,  a  depth 
of  appreciation,  and  an  agility  of  thought  and  action  needed 
for  living  effectively  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  major  functions  of  life  fall  conveniently  into  three 
categories,  one  of  which  is  professional,  or  vocational,  pre 
ficiency.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  recognizes  that 
careful  and  adequate  training  in  this  area  is  necessary,  for 
everyone.  Its  program  is  developed  to  include  training  which 
is  basic  to  nearly  all  professional  occupations  and  special 
training  in  those  areas  appropriate  to  the  liberal  arts  objec 
tive.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  a  later  section. 
P.  C.  W.  is  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  pre'professional  education.  Although 
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it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  short  and  necessarily  narrow  training 
for  most  occupations,  we  believe  that  cultural  training  is 
practical  training,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  preparation 
which  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  is  not  ade' 
quate  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  life.  Another  consid' 
eration  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  all  young  people,  and 
particularly  young  women,  should  develop  real  vocational 
mobility.  Most  students  change  professional  interests  while 
they  are  in  school  and  a  large  number  do  so  after  graduation. 
There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  for  too  early  and  too  nap 
row  specialization.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  most  women  still  find,  and  properly  so,  their  careers  in 
the  home;  education  for  them,  insofar  as  preparation  for  a 
career  is  concerned,  should  include  training  in  home  man' 
agement,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  here  that  a 
woman's  college  such  as  P.  C.  W.  has  a  very  particular  serv 
ice  to  perform. 

A  second  major  function  of  life  is  that  of  discharging  with 
wisdom  one's  social  obligations.  Democratic  society  is  de' 
pendent  for  its  success  upon  the  existence  of  an  enlightened 
and  responsible  citizenry.  Enlightenment  consists  of  more 
than  the  possession  of  a  certain  minimum  of  factual  informa' 
tion  about  our  economic  and  social  life;  it  involves  under- 
standing concepts  basic  to  our  own  society  and  to  others, 
both  historic  and  contemporary.  Responsibility  in  turn  de' 
mands  more  than  passive  acquiescence;  it  requires  active 
participation  in  the  continual  progress  of  our  social  order. 
It  is  the  belief  at  P.  C.  W.  that  participation  in  collective 
decisions  in  college  and  the  acquisition  of  concrete  experi' 
ence  in  a  metropolitan  center  such  as  Pittsburgh  are  impor' 
tant  means  by  which  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  one's  civic  obligations  can  be  acquired. 

A  third  major  function  of  life  is  enjoying  a  rich  and  happy 
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existence.  The  specific  terms  in  which  this  happiness  is  to  be 
found  vary  from  individual  to  individual,  but  the  need  is 
universal.  The  meaning  of  life  is  essentially  to  be  found  in 
those  voluntary  interests  we  acquire  and  express.  It  is  here 
that  a  sense  of  values  is  important,  since  resourcefulness  in 
the  use  of  time  makes  the  difference  between  a  rewarding 
life  and  a  drab  one.  A  complete  education  involves  challeng' 
ing  the  student  to  a  recognition  of  those  latent  talents  and 
abilities  which  provide  relaxation  and  keen  enjoyment  in 
leisure  hours  and  also  enable  one  to  meet  daily  obligations 
responsibly.  If  there  be  any  truth  to  the  statement  that  the 
best  test  of  a  person  is  what  he  does  when  he  is  alone,  then  it 
follows  that  we  should  stimulate  the  growth  of  those  sources 
of  the  creative  impulse  which  give  life  fullness.  P.  C.  W. 
believes  that  every  student  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
whatever  amateur  as  well  as  professional  talents  she  possesses, 
and  ample  opportunity  is  given  to  demonstrate  these. 

The  major  functions  of  life  referred  to  are  complementary 
and  inter-related.  To  train  for  one  is  in  a  sense  to  train  for 
all,  although  hardly  to  an  equal  degree.  Liberal  education,  at 
least  as  conceived  at  P.  C.  W.,  has  as  its  goal  enrichment  of 
the  entire  personality,  bringing  into  harmony  the  basic  func- 
tions in  a  significant  pattern  for  the  indvidual.  To  perform 
this  task  well  the  program  is,  and  must  be,  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  student.  Only  in  a  small  college  is  it  possi- 
ble to  give  real  attention  to  the  individual.  Only  there  can 
the  most  fruitful  results  of  the  educational  process  be 
achieved. 

While  the  process  of  education  must  be  individualized, 
the  goals  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  and  much  of  the 
content  must  be  identical.  The  faculty  of  P.  C.  W.  has  given 
much  attention  to  a  consideration  of  these  common  goals, of 
liberal  education,  certain  concepts  and  areas  of  knowledge 
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which  all  educated  people  should  share  in  common,  and  re 
quirements  have  been  developed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
significant  knowledge  in  the  five  following  areas: 

1.  A  study  of  man  as  a  human  organism 

2.  A  study  of  the  universe  he  inhabits 

3.  A  study  of  his  social  relationships 

4.  A  study  of  his  aesthetic  achievements 

5.  A  study  of  his  attempt  to  organize  his  experience 

The  faculty  at  P.  C.  W.  regards  knowledge  as  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  end  is  wisdom,  a  deep  understanding  of  life  and 
an  effective  means  of  adjustment  to  it.  Wisdom  in  action, 
therefore,  requires  more  than  acquaintance  with  fact;  it  in' 
volves  the  acquisition  of  certain  basic  abilities,  beliefs,  and 
attitudes. 

The  abilities  which  a  student  is  expected  to  acquire  are: 

1.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in  speech  and  writing 

2.  The  ability  to  employ  critical  insight  and  imagination 

3.  The  ability  to  seek  out  sources  of  information  adequate  to  the 
task  involved 

4.  The  ability  to  remember  selectively  and  precisely 

5.  The  ability  to  observe  with  care  and  discrimination 

6.  The  ability  to  concentrate  en  a  given  problem  until  an  ade' 
quate  conclusion  is  reached 

7.  The  ability  to  make  unbiased,   objective  judgments,  based 
upon  knowledge 

8.  The  ability  to  synthesize  and  correlate 

9.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  creatively 

10.  The  ability  to  respond  to  beauty 

11.  The  ability  to  apportion  one's  time  wisely  and  to  use  it 
productively 

12.  The  ability  to  live  and  to  cooperate  with  others 
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The  beliefs  fundamental  to  democratic  society  whose  validity 
the  student  should  learn  to  recognize  and  act  upon  are: 

1.  That  the  individual  is  an  object  of  dignity,  deserving  under- 
standing and  sympathetic  consideration 

2.  That  men  are  social  beings  whose  interests  are  vitally  inter' 
dependent 

3.  That  human  institutions  and  laws  are  a  product  of  common 
agreement,  and  every  individual  has  a  responsibility  for  their 
support  and  constant  improvement 

4.  That  all  significant  human  endeavor  issues  from  a  concern 
for  the  truth 

The  socially  constructive  attitudes  which  the  student  is  ex' 
pected  to  express  in  her  living  are: 

1.  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding 

2.  Integrity  in  thought  and  action 

3.  Courage  to  take  the  initiative 

4.  Critical  appraisal  of  one's  abilities  and  achievements 

5.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  races  and  cultures 

6.  Eagerness  to  develop  spiritual  insight 

It  is  not  of  course  presumed  that  all  these  abilities,  beliefs, 
and  attitudes  are  taught  in  courses  or  that  adequate  tests  are 
available  by  which  to  judge  relative  achievement  in  regard 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  faculty  believes  these  to  be  the 
marks  of  the  truly  cultured  person  and  has  developed  a 
program  on  the  campus,  the  total  effect  of  which  curricu' 
larly  and  extra'Curricularly  will  go  far  toward  achieving 
these  ends. 

The  interpretation  of  liberal  education  sketched  above 
clearly  indicates  that  the  major  goals  of  liberal  education  are 
the  same  for  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  individuals  are 
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to  be  regarded  as  alike  in  every  respect  and  hence  are  to  be 
provided  with  identical  programs.  There  is  in  fact  a  sphere 
of  knowledge  where  a  common  curriculum  is  desirable  and 
there  is  also  another  sphere  where  individual  differences 
should  determine  the  direction  of  course  election.  Let  us  call 
these  two  spheres  basic  education  and  individualized  educa- 
tion. Basic  education  consists  of  the  essential  materials  which 
every  educated  person  should  master.  Individualized  educa- 
tion includes  that  part  of  a  student's  program  concerned  with 
the  needs,  professional  and  avocational,  which  are  peculiarly 
hers.  No  curriculum  is  complete  unless  it  adequately  serves 
both  spheres. 

The  concept  of  basic  education  grows  out  of  the  belief 
that  there  are  particular  forms  of  knowledge  equally  im- 
portant  for  all  educated  people.  The  faculty  at  P.C.W.  has 
concluded  that  there  are  five  such  areas,  concerned  with 
human  nature,  the  natural  world,  the  social  world,  the  world 
of  creative  activities,  and  the  world  of  values.  Furthermore 
the  faculty  maintains  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  student 
should  know  "something"  about  each  of  these  areas,  but 
that  the  truly  basic  in  these  areas  must  be  specified,  and 
must  become  the  content  of  courses.  The  problem  is  to  select 
this  material  carefully  and  to  organize  it  in  acceptable  course 
form. 

There  are  certain  other  implications  of  the  foregoing  in- 
terpretation of  liberal  education  which  have  much  to  do 
with  the  nature  and  emphasis  in  the  new  curriculum  of 
basic  education:  basic  education  should  be  (1)  comprehen- 
sive, and  not  merely  kaleidoscopic;  (2)  identical  for  all  since 
it  deals  with  common  needs;  (3)  directive  rather  than  ter- 
minal in  emphasis;  (4)  correlated  with  specialized  interests 
rather  than  separated  from  them;  (5)  concerned  with  the 
development  of  social  consciousness;  (6)  challenging  to  the 
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further  use  of  creative  talent;  and  (7)  directed  toward  goals 
to  be  achieved  rather  than  a  period  of  time  to  be  served. 

With  principles  such  as  these  in  mind  the  faculty  has 
attempted  to  develop  a  series  of  required  courses  which  will 
serve  student  needs  better  than  the  courses  now  offered.  The 
following  courses  have  become  the  curriculum  of  basic  edu- 
cation beginning  with  the  entering  class  in  the  fall  of  1946:* 

AREA  I— MAN 

Human  Development  and  Behavior.  This  is  a  three-hour 
course  running  through  the  year  and  will  coordinate  mate- 
rials concerned  with  human  living.  These  include  certain 
concepts  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  principles  of  health 
and  hygiene  and  human  psychology. 

AREA  II— THE  UNIVERSE 

The  Natural  World.  This  is  a  two-year  sequence  in  science, 
four  hours  each  semester  in  the  first  year  and  three  hours 
each  semester  in  the  second  year.  The  first  year  will  cover 
basic  content  in  chemistry  and  biology  concerned  with  mat- 
ter and  life  and  will  include  a  laboratory  period  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  scientific  procedure  in  observation  and 
experiment.  In  the  second  year  basic  content  in  physics, 
geology  and  astronomy  will  be  included  acquainting  the 
student  with  the  major  concepts  pertaining  to  energy  as  well 
as  providing  an  understanding  of  the  cosmos.  In  the  second 
year  there  will  be  occasional  laboratory  periods  and  ob- 
servational field  trips. 

AREA  III— SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  History  of  Western  Civilization.  This  is  a  four-hour 
course  throughout  the  year  and  will  trace  the  cultural  de- 

*Further  description  of  these  courses  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  73'7?. 
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velopments  of  the  western  world  from  the  earliest  times  up 
to  the  immediate  present.  Considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  United  States  and  its  place  in  western  history. 
This  course  is  not  a  history  of  western  Europe  in  the  con' 
ventional  sense  but  rather  a  course  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  achievements  of  our  cultural  heritage. 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Modern  Society.  This  is  a 
four-hour  course  throughout  the  year  and  will  ordinarily  be 
taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  objective  is  to  provide 
the  student  with  materials  concerning  significant  social,  eco' 
nomic  and  political  problems  and  with  a  method  of  under- 
standing and  analyzing  these  problems. 

World  Culture.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  for  one  semes- 
ter dealing  with  the  culture  of  Russia,  the  Far  East  and 
South  America.  Its  objective  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  culture  of  those  areas  not  included  in  the  course  in  the 
History  of  Western  Civilization.  These  two  courses  com- 
bined should  provide  the  student  with  something  of  a  world 
outlook  and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

AREA  IV— AESTHETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Humanities — A.  Introduction  to  Literature.  This  is  a 
three-hour  course  throughout  the  year  and  will  provide  op- 
portunity for  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  classics  in 
literature.  Primary  attention  will  be  given  to  a  few  of  the 
great  writers  rather  than  to  hurried  treatment  of  many  major 
and  minor  ones. 

Humanities — B.  The  Arts.  This  is  a  three-hour  course 
throughout  the  year  and  will  be  concerned  both  with  de- 
veloping appreciation  for  the  creative  aspects  of  man's  ex- 
perience in  music,  drama,  and  the  fine  arts  and  with  offering 
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adequate  opportunity  for  participation  by  every  student  in 
one  or  more  of  the  arts  best  adapted  to  serve  her  personal 
needs  and  interests. 

AREA  V— ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Philosophy  of  Life.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  through' 
out  the  year  and  is  ordinarily  taken  in  the  senior  year.  The 
objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  values  and  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  significant  philosophical  and  religious 
thinking  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  area  courses  there  are  require 
ments  in: 

1.  English  Composition.  This  is  a  twehour  course 
throughout  the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  the  course 
in  the  History  of  Western  Civilization  from  which  materials 
will  be  drawn  for  practice  in  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  Effective  Speech.  This  is  a  two-hour  course  throughout 
the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  Principles  and  Problems 
of  Modern  Society  from  which  course  discussion  materials 
will  be  provided  as  a  basis  for  practice  in  oral  discourse. 

3.  Physical  Education.  This  is  a  course  in  sports,  the 
dance  and  gymnastics.  It  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores  and  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  re' 
quirements  for  graduation. 

These  courses  constitute  the  curriculum  of  basic  education. 
They  total  65  hours  or  slightly  over  one  half  of  the  require 
ments  for  graduation.  In  addition,  all  students  will  be  expected 
on  entrance  to  pass  a  test  in  arithmet'eal  computation.  At 
least  one  foreign  language  is  recommended  for  every  student. 
The  experience  with  the  first  entering  class  under  the  new  re 
quirements  confirms  the  hope  that  most  students  will  take 
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work  in  foreign  language  even  if  it  is  not  required. 

Fulfillment  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  academic  require- 
ments may  be  achieved  by  passing  exemption  examinations 
in  the  fields  concerned.  The  faculty  does  not  require  students 
to  take  work  in  fields  with  which  they  are  already  sufficiently 
acquainted,  but  will  not  permit  students  to  graduate  without 
having  successfully  demonstrated  that  they  have  covered  the 
content  of  the  requirements  in  basic  education,  essential  for 
every  person  of  true  educational  stature.  Not  all  of  this  work 
will  be  taken  in  the  first  two  years  but  rather  it  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  four  years.  While  there  will  be  con- 
siderable variation,  the  ideal  plan  is  to  fulfill  these  require- 
ments in  descending  scale,  taking  four  required  subjects  the 
first  year,  three  the  second,  two  the  third  and  one  the  fourth, 
at  the  same  time  that  elective  work  is  taken  in  ascending 
scale  with  one  elective  course  in  the  first  year,  two  in  the 
second,  three  in  the  third  and  four  in  the  fourth. 

Basic  education  and  specialized  work  should  both  be  parts 
of  a  continuous  process.  They  should  be  correlative  and  not 
concentrated  at  any  one  time  as  if  to  indicate  that  they  had 
no  relationship  with  each  other.  Certainly  the  liberally  edu' 
cated  graduate  must  combine  civic,  personal  and  professional 
interests  in  a  harmonious  pattern  of  living.  This  being  the 
case,  the  educational  process  should  be  so  organized  that 
courses  serving  these  varied  needs  should  be  taken  concur' 
rently  and  the  student  thus  acquire  in  college  the  habit  of 
living  a  diversified  rather  than  a  narrowly  concentrated  life. 
No  training  is  complete  which  does  not  include  both  basic 
education  and  individualized  education. 

Individualization  must  take  three  forms:  (1)  attention  to 
the  particular  problems  of  each  student  in  fulfilling  the  re 
quirements  in  basic  education;  (2)  provision  of  an  adequate 
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testing  and  guidance  program  to  assist  the  student  in  making 
decisions  and  adjustments  from  the  time  of  admission 
through  to  placement  after  graduation;  and  (3)  development 
of  a  sufficiently  flexible  curriculum  to  serve  occupational  and 
avocational  needs. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  faculty  at  P.C.W.  believes 
that  every  student  should  achieve  occupational  competence 
(whether  or  not  it  becomes  necessary  to  earn  a  living)  and 
a  deep  interest  in  avocational  activities.  The  faculty  has 
therefore  determined  that  approximately  one  quarter  of  the 
four  year  program  shall  be  devoted  to  concentration  in  one 
or  more  fields  of  study  and  approximately  one  quarter  shall 
be  devoted  to  elective  studies  which  the  student  pursues  of 
her  own  free  will.  Above  all  other  considerations,  it  is  a 
balance  between  basic  and  individualized  studies  which  the 
faculty  believes  to  be  so  important  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  student  upon  entrance  have 
her  aims  clarified.  For  this  reason,  the  college  gives  a  stand' 
ard  vocational  interest  test  as  a  partial  guide  to  the  student. 
To  fulfill  the  requirement  in  concentration,  the  college 
offers  three  possibilities:  a  field  major,  an  interdepartmental 
major  and  what  is  called  a  liberal  arts  major.  A  field  major 
involves  advanced  work  in  a  specific  field  such  as  English 
literature  or  economics.  An  interdepartmental  major  in' 
volves  advanced  courses  taken  in  allied  fields  such  as  chemis' 
try  and  biology.  The  liberal  arts  major  is  a  pattern  of  ad' 
vanced  courses  developed  around  a  particular  topic  such  as 
American  civilisation,  the  modern  community,  home  making 
or  comparative  literature.  The  plan  thus  provides  for  the 
greatest  possible  leeway  in  exploring  and  exploiting  special 
interests  within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  success  of  this,  or  any 
other,  curriculum  will  be  determined  finally  by  the  quality 
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of  teaching.  The  instructor  must  be  a  leader,  a  stimulating 
one.  He  must  be  an  example,  an  impressive  one.  But  above 
all,  he  must  be  a  learner,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  stii' 
dents  to  be  sure,  but  a  person  whose  own  enthusiasm  for 
great  thoughts  and  a  rich  experience  is  contagious. 

Knowledge  of  fact  is  obviously  not  the  sole  goal  of  edu' 
cation.  The  curriculum  is  but  a  composite  of  materials  with 
which  to  deal.  Skills  acquired,  attitudes  and  beliefs  devel' 
oped  and  refined — these  also  are  a  part  of  the  mortar  of  life. 
They  can  be  most  effectively  learned  indirectly.  Courses  in 
them  are  formal  and  artificial.  The  realization  of  their  im' 
portance  on  the  part  of  an  able  faculty  will  cause  them  to 
become  basic  in  every  contact  inside  and  outside  the  class' 
room.  They  will  be  learned  not  because  they  are  taught  as 
separate  disciplines  but  because  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  program  of  the  college. 

A  liberal  education,  as  interpreted  in  the  new  curriculum 
at  P.  C.  W.,  is  real  preparation  for  active  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  The  basic  education  described  here  is 
quite  as  valid  for  men  as  for  women.  The  arguments  for  a 
separate  institution  for  women  are  not  so  much  dependent 
upon  a  different  curriculum  as  they  are  upon  a  different  and 
distinct  atmosphere.  There  is  hardly  an  area  of  life  not  now 
open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  the  social  responsibili- 
ties of  women  and  men  are  common  ones,  and  hence  the 
function  of  a  college  for  women  is  to  prepare  young  women 
as  never  before  for  the  assumption  of  their  equal  responsi' 
bilities  along  with  men.  The  new  curriculum  is  presented  to 
provide  precise  and  purposeful  factual  background,  deep  and 
abiding  understanding,  and  finally  an  increase  in  wisdom  as 
that  wisdom  becomes  translated  into  programs  of  action  for 
a  richer  human  existence. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Requirements  for 
Graduation 


The  program  of  studies  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
is  designed  to  train  women  to  live  vital,  responsible  lives. 
Such  a  program  provides  the  general  knowledge  which  is 
the  necessary  background  of  the  educated  woman,  who  must 
be  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

The  classes  graduating  in  1947,  1948  and  1949  are  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  effect 
when  they  entered  college  as  freshmen — and  not  the  re- 
quirements under  the  new  curriculum.  Students  transferring 
from  other  colleges  will  be  expected  to  complete  the  gradu- 
ation requirements  of  the  class  which  they  enter. 

For  such  students  the  curriculum  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing four  groups: 

Group  I.  Arts:  Art,  English  composition  and  speech,  Eng- 
lish literature,  music. 

Group  II.  Foreign  languages  and  literature:  French,  German, 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  III.  Science:  Astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry, 
home  economics,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology, 
zoology. 

Group  IV.  Social  Studies:  Economics,  education,  geography, 
history,  philosophy,  political  science,  religion, 
sociology. 

As  freshmen  these  students  are  expected  to  have  regis- 
tered for  five  courses,  one  from  each  of  the  four  groups,  and 
one  at  large.  In  the  first  year  they  should  have  included 
English  1'2  and  speech  1*2  in  their  course.  During  either 
freshman  or  sophomore  year  they  should  have  completed  a 
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year  of  laboratory  science.  The  language  requirement  for 
these  students  is  two  years  in  one  language,  or  the  passing 
of  a  reading  test  in  a  language. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  students  in  these  classes  arc  ex' 
pected  to  have  registered  for  five  courses,  one  selected  from 
each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  Not  more  than  two 
courses  from  any  one  group  should  be  taken  without  special 
permission  from  the  Dean.  Two  years  of  physical  education 
are  required  of  each  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects 
her  major  field  and  is  advised  in  the  choice  of  her  schedule 
by  the  chairman  of  her  major  department. 

The  class  entering  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  those  classes 
following  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  curriculum  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  the  spring  of  1946. 

In  order  to  reach  the  objectives  outlined  in  this  program 
for  all  students,  a  series  of  required  courses  has  been  devel- 
oped. They  comprise  ten  required  courses,  totaling  sixty-five 
semester  hours.  In  general  the  students  will  carry  four  re- 
quired courses  in  the  first  year,  three  in  the  second,  two  in 
the  third  and  one  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  majoring  in 
a  highly  specialized  field,  such  as  kindergarten  training,  ele- 
mentary education  and  music,  and  those  working  for  the 
B.S.  degree  in  chemistry,  will  need  to  have  exceptions  made 
in  their  schedule. 

In  the  first  year  a  student  will  be  expected  to  take  English 
1-2,  History  1-2,  Natural  Science  1-2  and  one  other  required 
course,  plus  one  elective. 

The  other  courses,  required  of  all  students  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  four  years  are  Human  Development  and  Be- 
havior, a  second  course  in  the  science  sequence,  Principles 
and  Problems  of  Modern  Society,  World  Culture,  the  Arts, 
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Introduction  to  Literature,  Effective  Speech,  and  Philosophy 
of  Life.  At  least  one  foreign  language  is  recommended  for  all 
students.  Physical  education  will  be  required  for  the  first 
two  years. 

Fulfillment  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  academic  require' 
ments  may  be  achieved  by  passing  exemption  examinations 
in  the  fields  concerned.  College  credit  will  not  be  given  if 
the  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed,  but  the  student  will 
have  more  time  for  her  elective  work. 


Majors 


FIELD  MAJORS 

To  students  attaining  the  required  average  for  admission  to 
the  junior  class,  major  work  in  the  following  fields  is  offered: 
art,  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English  Ian' 
guage  and  literature,  family  living,  French,  German,  history, 
mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  music  theory), 
psychology,  sociology,  Spanish  and  speech. 

Each  department  lists  its  major  requirements  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  section  presenting  its  courses.  To  the  require' 
ments  of  the  department  must  be  added  a  sufficient  number 
of  elective  credits  to  complete  the  120  semester  hours  re' 
quired  for  graduation.  Students  must  select  at  least  12  semes' 
ter  hours  of  their  major  work  from  courses  numbered 
over  100. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJORS 

A  special  course  of  study,  the  Liberal  Arts  Major,  is  of- 
fered for  the  student  who  desires  as  comprehensive  a  college 
course  as  possible.  By  cutting  across  departmental  lines,  it 
makes  possible  many  combinations  of  courses.  A  Liberal 
Arts  major  may  combine  subjects  with  reference  to  indi' 
vidual  interests  and  objectives  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Modern  Community.  History,  economics,  sociology,  psychology, 
consumers'  problems,  child-welfare,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene, 
genetics,  art,  religion,  contemporary  British  and  American  poetry, 
music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.  S.  history, 
political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics,  the  family, 
education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  psychology,  music,  art,  American 
literature,  etc. 
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3.  Home  Making.  Family,  child  psychology  and  child  development, 
genetics,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  chemistry, 
descriptive  physics,  bacteriology,  educational  psychology,  consumers' 
problems,  music,  art,  mathematics  of  finance,  clothing  and  textiles, 
foods  and  nutrition,  home  management,  home  furnishings,  etc 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  interests  of  the 
particular  student  involved. 

The  schedules  of  Liberal  Arts  majors  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  the  student 
planning  to  follow  this  major  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a 
definite  course-pattern,  which  must  contain  30  semester  hours 
from  courses  numbered  above  100.  Permission  to  take  the 
Liberal  Arts  major  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  privilege. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

A.  Natural  Science  Majors.  This  major  is  recommended  for  stu' 
dents  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary  schools.  The  science 
requirements  are: 

1.  Two  years  each  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

2.  One  year  of  physics,  and  one  additional  year  of  either  biology 
or  chemistry,  or  one  year  of  astronomy. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  medi' 
cal  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses  listed  below  are  based  on 
the  requirements  of  medical  schools  of  the  highest  rating:  natural 
science  1  (chemistry),  chemistry  2,  chemistry  3'4,  chemist*"/  105406, 
natural  science  2  (biology),  biology  102,  natural  science  3  (physics). 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are  requested  by  the 
particular  medical  school  which  she  desires  to  enter.  For  this  reason 
it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such  a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 


Special  Programs 


COURSE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  cooperative 
course  in  medical  technology  with  the  Montefiore  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  course  consists  of  four  years  at  Pennsyl- 
vania  College  for  Women  followed  by  a  fifth  year  at  the 
Montefiore  Hospital.  The  program  is  based  upon  the  require 
ments  of  the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists.  During  her 
four  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  the  student 
takes  natural  science  1  (chemistry),  chemistry  2,  chemistry 
3-4,  chemistry  105406,  natural  science  2  (biology),  biology 
105-106,  natural  science  3  (physics),  and  two  years  of  either 
chemistry  or  biology  seminar,  and  a  number  of  electives. 
After  receiving  her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  she  spends 
twelve  months  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  taking  the  pre 
scribed  curriculum.  Upon  satisfactorily  passing  an  examina- 
tion  given  by  the  Board  of  Registry,  she  is  registered  as  a 
Medical  Technologist  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

(Five-Year  Nursing  Program) 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  five-year  nurs- 
ing program  in  cooperation  with  Allegheny  General  Hospital. 
The  student  works  two  and  a  half  years  at  Pennsylvania  Col' 
lege  for  Women  with  summer  work  at  the  hospital,  then 
two  years  in  residence  at  the  hospital,  with  a  final  half  year 
at  the  college.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  she  receives 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  college  and  be- 
comes eligible  for  the  State  Board  examinations  for  Regis- 
tered Nurse. 
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DIETETICS 

A  student  wishing  to  receive  her  B.S.  degree  in  Dietetics 
may  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  train' 
ing  courses  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
by  supplementing  the  courses  in  science  and  home  economics 
offered  at  P.  C.  W.  with  two  courses  for  which  the  college 
makes  arrangements  with  Mount  Mercy  College  in  Pitts' 
burgh.  The  undergraduate  work  may  be  completed  in  the 
usual  four  college  years. 

KINDERGARTEN-NURSERY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  offers  a  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  nursery  school. 
The  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
schools  for  training  in  this  field.  A  shortage  of  teachers 
exists  everywhere  and  in  all  fields  today;  however,  the  short' 
age  is  more  acute  in  the  kindergarten'nursery  field  than  in 
other  areas.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  is  chiefly  in  urban 
centers.  Post'war  expansion  of  enrollments  in  the  kinder' 
garten  will  in  all  probability  make  this  field  increasingly 
important. 

Graduates  of  the  fouryear  Kindergarten'Nursery  School 
Program  will  receive  the  B.S.  degree  and  state  certification. 
The  course  combines  the  cultural  education  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  with  the  vocational  requirements  of  a  profession. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION 
FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATION  IN  TEACHING 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school 
certification  when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  recommended  for  certifica' 
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tion  for  elementary  school  teaching  when  they  have  com' 
pleted  the  elementary  curriculum,  and  satisfied  the  require 
ments  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements  for 
the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school  teach' 
ing  are  eighteen  semester  hours  including  psychology  2,  edu- 
cation 1  and  101.  In  addition  it  is  necessary  to  have  com' 
pleted  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each  subject  in 
which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach.  United 
States  history  and  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  are  required 
for  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
or  in  kindergarten  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  de 
partment  of  education  during  the  freshman  year.  Certifica' 
tion  for  these  two  programs  necessitates  the  completion  of  a 
special  curriculum.  Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
music  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  music  department 
during  the  freshman  year. 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service, 
Teacher  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg.  No  enrollment  fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank  forms 
for  enrollment  and  circulars  containing  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by  ad' 
dressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Depart' 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  college  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available  posi' 
tions  for  those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  receive 
the  teaching  certificate.  The  chairman  of  the  department  of 
education  each  year  visits  the  leading  high  schools  of  Alle' 
gheny  and  adjoining  counties  to  learn  of  possible  vacancies 
in  the  schools. 
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Alumnae  contemplating  a  change  in  teaching  positions, 
who  wish  the  help  of  the  college,  are  asked  to  communicate 
with  the  department  of  education.  All  those  knowing  of 
teaching  vacancies  will  render  the  college  a  service  by  send' 
ing  in  a  notice  of  such  vacancies. 


Degrees 


THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  upon  completing  satisfactorily  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  academic  work  together  with  the  requirement  in 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  The  usual  semester  schedule 
consists  of  fifteen  hours  exclusive  of  the  requirement  in 
physical  education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major  in  chem- 
istry  or  in  biology,  in  the  five-year  course  in  nursing  educa- 
tion, in  the  course  in  dietetics,  or  in  the  course  in  kinder- 
garten teacher  training,  as  a  part  of  an  academic  program 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  plus  the  require- 
ment in  physical  education. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  academic  work  implies  the 
maintenance  of  a  grade  of  a  certain  quality.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical  values  called 
"points"  are  assigned  to  the  grade  letters:  for  grade  A  in  a 
course,  four  points  are  allocated  for  each  semester  hour  of 
the  course;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade  C,  two 
points;  for  grade  D,  one  point.  To  be  recommended  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  a  student  must  have  a  weighted  average 
of  C  for  her  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  In  general  those 
students  who  have  not  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  attained 
this  average  will  be  advised  not  to  enter  the  senior  class. 
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COMMENCEMENT  HONORS 

Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  for  four  years.  Special  Commence- 
ment honors  are  given  to  the  student  who  has  earned  a 
weighted  average  of  not  less  than  3.00  for  four  years,  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  special  project  of  individual 
study,  written  a  distinguished  paper  showing  the  results  of 
the  study,  passed  an  oral  examination  on  the  field  including 
a  defense  of  her  paper,  and  also  passed  with  a  grade  of  not 
less  than  B  a  comprehensive  examination  covering  her  major 
subject.  General  Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  the 
student  who  has  earned  a  weighted  average  for  four  years 
of  not  less  than  3.25  and  has  passed  comprehensive  exami' 
nations  in  her  field  and  in  an  allied  field  with  a  grade  of  not 
less  than  B. 

SPECIAL  HONORS  WORK 

Special  honors  work  provides  opportunity  for  individual 
study  for  those  students  who  are  outstanding  in  specific  fields. 
The  scope  of  honors  work  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the 
privilege  of  reading  in  subjects  related  to  her  major  field;  the 
work  is  not  research  work  in  a  narrow  sense.  The  system  is 
governed  by  the  committee  on  honors  work  made  up  of  four 
members  of  the  faculty,  representing  the  four  curriculum 
groups,  and  the  Dean,  who  is  the  chairman. 

In  general,  not  more  than  ten  percent  of  any  class  can  be 
eligible  for  special  honors  work.  In  some  years,  there  may  be 
no  students  in  a  particular  field  who  are  accepted.  To  be 
eligible  the  student  must  not  only  have  maintained  a  weighted 
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average  of  3.00  for  her  first  three  years1  work  (an  average 
she  must  continue  during  her  senior  year),  but  she  must 
also  have  shown  herself  capable  of  individual,  independent 
work.  She  may  be  selected  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  She  may  be  recommended  to  the  committee  by  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  with  whom  she  has  had 
class  work. 

(2)  She  may  herself  apply  for  permission  to  do  honors 
work.  In  that  case,  the  committee  must  obtain  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  with  whom  she  has  worked. 

One  of  the  standards  by  which  a  student  is  selected  is  a 
scholastic  aptitude  test.  Ultimately,  the  student  is  accepted 
by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  her  record,  the  recommen' 
dations  of  her  teachers,  and  the  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
Those  students  who  are  accepted  are  notified  by  the  com" 
mittee;  they  may  or  may  not  elect  to  do  honors  work  after 
having  been  appointed. 

During  her  senior  year,  the  student  doing  special  honors 
work  is  allowed  six  hours  credit  each  semester  for  work  on 
her  project,  which  must  be  chosen  with  the  assistance  of 
her  faculty  adviser  (whom  she  may  choose  for  herself)  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  honors  committee.  In  addition  to 
her  honors  work,  she  must  carry  nine  semester  hours  of  class 
work  each  semester.  The  student  and  her  faculty  adviser 
work  together;  the  adviser  directs  the  student's  program  and 
meets  with  her  at  least  once  every  week  for  conferences  on 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Members  of  the  faculty  other  than 
the  director  will,  on  the  request  of  the  student,  give  inf  orma' 
tion  or  aid  on  subjects  significant  to  the  student's  program. 
In  addition,  the  candidate  for  either  special  or  general  honors 
is  required  to  take  a  weekly  seminar  course  conducted  by  her 
major  department. 
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SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  ten  girls  in  the  class 
who  have  the  highest  average  for  the  first  two  years  of  their 
college  course,  are  awarded  honors. 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
COURSES 


Areas  of  Instruction 


(Primarily  for  students  entering  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  thereafter) 

AREA  I 

Human  Development  and  Behavior 

1.  The  study  of  the  growing  and  changing  reactions  of  human 
beings  throughout  the  life  span.  First  semester  (3). 

2.  The  origin,  development  and  maturation  of  the  bodily  struc' 
tures  and  functions  which  underly  the  integrated  behavior  of 
the  human  organism.  Second  semester  (3). 

AREA  II 

Natural  Sciences 

1.  Matter.  Observations,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws  dealing 
with  the  development  of  modern  chemistry.  First  semester  (4) . 

2.  Life.  A  study  of  the  important  principles  of  the  knowledge 
of  living  organisms — their  plan  of  structure,  their  functions, 
relationships  and  adaptations  to  their  living  and  nonliving 
environment.  Second  semester  (4). 

3.  Energy.  A  survey  of  the  forms  of  energy,  the  transforma- 
tions  of  energy,  and  the  applications  to  classical  and  practical 
problems. 

4.  The  Cosmos.  The  astronomical  study  of  our  solar  system; 
its  relationship  to  other  planetary  systems,  stars,  star  clusters 
and  galaxies.  .  .  .  The  place  of  the  earth  in  our  solar  system; 
geological  history;  earth  materials;  gradation;  weather;  and 
climate.  Second  semester  (3). 

AREA  III 

Social  Relationships 

History  of  Western  Civilization.   This  is  a  cultural  history  in' 
eluding  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of  western  civilization, 
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its  Judeo Christian  and  Graeco-Roman  origins,  the  mediaeval  synthe- 
sis,  the  development  of  modern  European  civilization  and  its  expan' 
sion  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  significant  developments  in  the 
Americas  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  western 
civilization.  Each  semester  (4). 

Principles  and  Problems  of  Modern  Society.  The  objective  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  materials  concerning  significant  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  problems,  and  with  a  method  for  understanding 
and  analyzing  these  problems.  Ordinarily  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 
Each  semester  (4). 

World  Culture.  A  course  designed  to  apprise  the  student  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  major  existing  cultures  in  the  world.  Atten- 
tion  will  be  focused  on  Russia,  the  Far  and  Near  East,  and  Latin 
America.  First  semester  (3). 

AREA  IV 

Aesthetic  Achievements 

Humanities  A.  Introduction  to  Literature.  The  reading  and  discus- 
sion  of  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Continental,  English  and 
American  literature.  This  course  will  be  correlated  with  Humanities  B. 
Each  semester  (3). 

Humanities  B.  An  Introduction  to  the  Arts.  A  course  concerned 
both  with  developing  appreciation  for  the  creative  aspects  of  man's 
experience  in  music,  drama  and  the  fine  arts,  and  with  offering  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  participation  by  every  student  in  one  or  more 
of  the  arts  best  adapted  to  serve  her  personal  needs  and  interests. 

AREA  V 

Organization  of  Experience 

Philosophy  of  Life.  A  study  of  philosophical  and  religious  points 
of  view  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the  formation  of  a  consistent, 
comprehensive  and  workable  philosophy  of  life.  Open  to  seniors,  and 
to  juniors  with  special  permission.  Each  semester  (3). 


Courses  of  Instruction 


The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  numbered  under  100  are  ordi' 
narily  taken  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  numbered  100  or 
above  are  upperclass  courses. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  1'2,  his- 
tory 1-2 — are  year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  one 
semester  of  such  courses  except  with  special  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
which  is  not  elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

Graduation  credits  are  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours  for  each  course  listed  in  this  section. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  LeClair 
Students  majoring  in  art  will  be  expected  to  take 

In  the  history  and  criticism  of  art,  6  hours  (Art  1  and  2). 

In  studio  courses,  24  hours  including  Art  3,  ?,  6,  and  7. 
12  hours  must  be  taken  in  courses  numbered  above  100. 

The  required  courses  numbered  under  100  may  be  taken  in  any 
sequence,  but  it  is  expected  that  students  majoring  in  art  will  complete 
them  before  going  on  to  advanced  work.  However,  students  of  junior 
standing  who  are  not  majoring  in  art  may  take  courses  numbered 
above  100  without  prerequisite,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
instructor. 

1.  Introduction  to  Art.  Historical  consideration  of  Ancient, 
Medieval,  and  Renaissance  art  forms.  Studies  in  the  principles,  mate' 
rials,  and  techniques  of  the  plastic  arts.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussion, 
readings,  visits  to  the  Carnegie  Museum.  First  semester  (3). 
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2.  Contemporary  Art.  Emphasis  on  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  attention  to  nineteenth  cen' 
tury  backgrounds.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussion,  readings,  visits  to 
the  Carnegie  Museum.  Second  semester  (3). 

3.  Painting  and  Pictorial  Composition.  Introduction  to  painting 
in  watercolor,  gouache,  pastel,  and  other  media.  Work  from  still' 
life,  landscape,  and  the  figure.  Creative  experimentation  is  encour' 
aged,  and  at  the  same  time  the  disciplines  of  pictorial  design  are 
taught.  First  semester  (3). 

4.  Painting  and  Pictorial  Composition.  Continuation  of  Art  3. 
Second  semester  (3). 

5.  Drawing.  The  fundamentals  of  figure  and  object  drawing.  Con' 
tour,  movement,  form,  and  expressive  qualities  are  emphasised.  Prob' 
lems  in  perspective.  Pen  and  ink,  pencil,  chalk,  crayon,  brush  and  ink, 
and  other  media  are  used.  First  semester  (2). 

6.  Drawing.    Continuation  of  Art  5.  Second  semester  (2). 

7.  Design.  Functional  design  utilizing  modern  concepts  and  tech' 
niques.  Color  theory.  Three-dimensional  work  in  clay,  cast  and  carved 
plaster,  and  constructions  in  celluloid,  paper  and  other  materials.  Two- 
dimensional  rendering  in  poster  paint.  First  semester  (3). 

8.  Design.    Continuation  of  Art  7.  Second  semester  (3). 

103.  Oil  Painting.  Advanced  problems  in  painting.  Creative  compc 
sition  from  the  figure,  landscape,  and  imaginative  subject  matter.  First 
semester  (3). 

104.  Oil  Painting.    Continuation  of  Art  103.  Second  semester  (3). 

105.  Costume  Design  and  Illustration.  Fashion  rendering  tech' 
niques  suitable  for  newspaper  and  magazine  reproduction.  Consider' 
ation  of  clothing  design  for  everyday  life  and  costuming  for  the  stage 
and  cinema.  First  semester  (3). 

106.  Costume  Design  and  Illustration.  Continuation  of  Art  105. 
Second  semester  (3). 

107.  Interior  Design.  Modern  functional  architectural  design  con' 
trasted  with  theories  of  interior  decoration.  Problems  in  rendering 
elevations  and  views  in  perspective.  Each  student  will  make  a  scale 
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model  of  an  interior,  and  work  out  at  least  one  practical  problem  in 
restyling  a  small  piece  of  furniture.  Principles  of  refinishing  wood, 
upholstering,  and  treatment  of  picture  frames  will  be  taught.  Field 
trips  to  department  stores  and  decorators'  studios.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Interior  Design.  Continuation  of  Art  107.  Second  semester 
(3). 

110.  Graphic  Art.  Discussion  of  modern  photo-mechanical  proc- 
esses and  lectures  on  print  making.  Studio  experiment  with  woodcuts, 
linoleum  prints,  monotypes,  dry-points,  and  silk-screen  prints.  Field 
trips  to  engraving  and  printing  establishments.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  1947-48. 

111.  Advertising  Art.  Consideration  of  layout,  lettering,  and  illus- 
tration for  poster,  magazine,  and  newspaper.  Three-dimensional  prob- 
lems in  packaging  and  display.  Students  will  work  out  a  problem  in 
connection  with  the  annual  student  art  exhibition  or  for  some  other 
campus  activity.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1947-48. 

ASTRONOMY 

Mr.  Draper 

1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Given  in  cooperation  with 
Buhl  Planetarium  and  Institute  of  Popular  Science.  Each  Semester  (3). 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Martin,  Assistant  Professor  Horn 
and  Mrs.  Davis 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Biology:  Natural  Science  2  and  seven  semester  courses  numbered 
above  100  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  members  of  the 
department;  two  years  of  the  biology  seminar. 

Other  Sciences:  Two  year-courses,  the  choice  dependent  upon  the 
particular  field  of  biology  chosen. 

French,  German  and  mathematics  are  recommended. 
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All  laboratory  courses  numbered  above  100  consist  of  two  lectures  and 
four  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  see  page  61. 

Natural  Science  2.  A  study  of  the  important  principles  of  the 
knowledge  of  living  organisms — their  plan  of  structure,  their  func' 
tions,  relationships  and  adaptations  to  their  living  and  nonliving  envi' 
ronment.  Either  semester  (4) .  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Davis. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  study  of  personal  and  community  health,  accompa' 
nied  by  visits  to  public  health  agencies  in  the  community.  Two  lee 
tures,  one  hour  review  ot  literature,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  each  week.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

4.  Nature  Study.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one 
three'hour  field  trip  each  week.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Davis. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1947-48. 

102.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1947-48. 

103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Martin.  Given  1947-48. 

104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite:  natu- 
ral science  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Martin.  Given  1947-48. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  fundamental  character- 
istics of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  1-2,  and  chemistry  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  the  distribution  and 
economic  importance  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: biology  105.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

107.  Histology.  The  study  of  animal  tissues.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  2;  biology  101  and  102  recommended.  First  semester  (4). 
Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1947-48. 
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108.  Histology  (advanced).  Prerequisite:  biology  107.  Second  se- 
mester (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1947'48. 

109.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

110.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2;  bi' 
ology  101  and  102  recommended.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

112.  Education  Concerning  Marriage.  Three  discussions  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

113.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

114.  Human  Diseases.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  Second  se- 
mester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

11 7' 11 8.  Biology  Seminar.  A  coordinating  course  in  preparation  for 
the  senior  comprehensive  examination  in  biology.  Required  of  juniors 
and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  Each  semester  (1).  Biology 
Faculty. 

119-120.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semester.  Credits  to 
be  arranged  Biology  Faculty. 


CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  Fletcher  and  Miss  Arnold 

Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  take  natural  science  1, 
chemistry  2,  3,  4,  105,  106,  111,  and  112  together  with 
courses  from  other  departments  in  fulfillment  of  the  general 
requirements  for  graduation.  Additional  required  courses 
are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:   Chemistry   107,   109,   110,  physics,  biology, 
two  years  of  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial   laboratory  work:    chemistry    107,    108,    109,   110, 
physics,  and  mathematics. 
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(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108,  natu- 
ral  science  2,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work :  mathematics,  economics, 
English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German,  French, 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  see  page  61. 

Natural  Science  1.  Matter.  Observations,  hypotheses,  theories  and 
laws  dealing  with  the  development  of  modern  chemistry.  Three  lee 
tures,  one  recitation  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
Either  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Arnold. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  detailed  study  of  the  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  1.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  laboratory  practice  involving 
the  separation  and  identification  of  anions  and  cations.  Prerequisite: 
chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Fletcher. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis  including  precipitation,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry 
and  oxidation-reduction  determinations.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  3. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second 
semester  (4).  Mr.  Fletcher. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite: natural  science  1,  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion, and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr. 
Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix- 
tures. Prerequisite:  chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 
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107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  etc.,  in  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  chemistry 
106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester 
(4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  Study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of 
animal  metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and 
catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4) . 
Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  electrical  conduct' 
ance;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Each  semester  (4). 
Mr.  Fletcher. 

1  ll'l  12.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chemistry. 
Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  chemistry  3-4  or  105406.  A 
part  of  the  time  is  utilized  in  preparing  for  the  senior  comprehensive 
in  chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  Each  semester  (1).  Chemistry  and 
Physics  Faculty. 

Majors  in  Dietetics  may  take  chemistry  4  after  completing  chem' 
istry  2,  and  chemistry  108  after  completing  chemistry  4  and  chem- 
istry  105. 

DRAMA 

(See  Speech) 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Kaiser 
Students  majoring  in  economics  will  take  economics  1,  2, 
101,  102,  103,  104,  105406,  and  107408.  Courses  in  other 
fields  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  candidate's  special  in- 
terests, after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  depart' 
ment. 
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1-2.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  the  modern  economic  system.  An  analysis  of  signifi' 
cant  concepts  and  of  the  principles  influencing  production,  price 
determination,  consumption  and  distribution.  An  introduction  to 
foreign  exchange,  international  trade,  price  levels,  business  instability, 
taxation,  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  government  regulation  of  business,  and  economic  reform. 
Each  semester  (3). 

101.  Money  and  Banking.  The  growth  of  the  banking  system  with 
special  attention  to  the  policies  and  techniques  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  A  survey  of  foreign  banking  systems.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  relation  between  the  policies  and  operations  of  the  bank' 
ing  system  and  economic  stability.  Prerequisite:  economics  1*2.  First 
semester  (3).  Given  1947-48. 

102.  Public  Finance.  The  growth  and  purposes  of  government 
expenditure,  the  sources  of  income,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  various  types  of  tax.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possible  effects 
of  government  fiscal  policy  on  economic  stability.  Prerequisite:  eco' 
nomics  1*2.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1947'48. 

103.  Economics  of  Consumption.  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  the 
modern  economic  society.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  popu- 
lation  trends  and  shifts,  distribution  of  national  wealth  and  income, 
growth  of  monopoly,  advertising,  installment  selling,  cooperative 
movement,  investments,  insurance,  and  other  forces  upon  consumer 
behavior.  Prerequisite:  economics  1*2.  First  semester  (3).  Given 
1947-48. 

104.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  labor  movement,  types  of  labor  organization,  techniques  of  indus- 
trial  dispute,  and  social  legislation.  Prerequisite:  economics  1*2.  Second 
semester  (3).  Given  1947-48. 

105-106.  History  of  Economic  Philosophy.  The  evolution  of  eco- 
nomic philosophies,  an  analysis  of  leading  historical  and  current 
philosophies,  and  a  study  of  their  possible  effects  upon  the  economic 
system.  Prerequisite:  economics  1-2  and  senior  standing.  Each 
semester  (3). 
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107408.  Seminar.  The  investigation  of  a  field  of  the  student's  choice. 
Preparation  of  periodic  and  semester  reports.  Prerequisite:  Major  in 
economics  and  senior  standing.  Each  semester  (1). 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinder  and  Mrs.  Cotton 

Students  majoring  in  education  are  expected  to  take  in 

Education:  A  minimum  of  twenty  four  semester  hours,  including 
education  1-2  or  3-4,  101402,  and  108. 

Psychology:  psychology  1-2,  and  101. 

Kindergarten-Nursery  School  teachers  must  complete  a  special 
curriculum. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  aca- 
demic fields. 

See  pages  63-64  for  special  information  for  teachers. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  psychology  1.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study  of 
the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

3-4.    Elementary  Education. 

(a)  Teaching  Arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic  (2). 

(b)  Teaching  reading :  The  application  of  principles  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis 
on  experience  as  the  approach  (2). 

(c)  Teaching  the  social  studies:  Application  of  principles  of 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies.  The 
use  of  local  resources  and  excursions  (2).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

5.  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Elementary  School.  An 
analysis  of  the  educative  process.  Emphasis  upon  education  of  the 
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"whole  child11  and  other  principles  of  progressive  practice.  Second 
semester  (2).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

6.  See  "Geography". 

7.  Kindergarten  and  Pre-Primary  Education.  Aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  progressive  education  for  the  four  and  five-year-old 
child.  Relation  of  the  nursery  school  to  the  kindergarten  is  shown 
through  a  continuous  curriculum.  Applications  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  selection  of  materials.  Observation  of  kindergarten  and 
pre-primary  teaching.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

8.  The  Activity  Program  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades. 
The  fundamental  principles  and  practical  experience  with  integrated 
activities  based  upon  literature,  dramatization,  music,  art,  and  nature 
study  at  kindergarten  level.  Observation  and  projects.  Second  semes- 
ter (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

9.  The  Nursery  School.  The  development  of  the  nursery  school 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  its  relation  to  modern  social 
conditions.  Criteria  for  judging  set-up,  staffing,  and  equipment  of 
nursery  schools.  Problems  of  habit  formation,  feeding,  general  pro- 
cedures. First  semester  (3).  Given  1947-48.  Mrs.  Cotton. 

10.  Parent  Education.  Emphasis  on  parent- teacher  cooperation. 
Considerable  attention  to  home  problems  in  the  present  social  period. 
Psychological  applications.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1947-48.  Mrs. 
Cotton. 

11.  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  A  course 
designed  to  give  students  practical  experience  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  school  and  summer  camps.  Acquaints 
the  student  with  various  materials  and  their  range  of  possibilities  in 
activities  involving  construction,  drawing,  design  and  color.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

13-14.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  reading  course) 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin  of 
modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Conference 
method.  By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Limited  to  six  students. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  laboratory  school 
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under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  director 
of  practice  teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con' 
tact  with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guid- 
ance,  extra-curricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and  critiques. 
First  semester  (9) .  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and  de' 
velopment  of  educational  measurement.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests  and 
on  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of  means  of 
improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  education  1.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder.  Given  1947-48. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
system.  Second  semester  (3).  Offered  when  elected  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Mr.  Kinder. 

106.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of  schools 
and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lectures,  re- 
ports. Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teachers. 
Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student- 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  children. 
The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  reading,  followed 
by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr.  Kinder. 

110.  Audio- Visual  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory  aids 
in  the  learning  process.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.  Occasional  field  trips.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

111-112.  Seminar  in  Education.  Readings,  investigation,  and  forum 
discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  emphasis  on 
current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and  psy- 
chology. Each  semester  (1).  Education  Faculty. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Doxsee,  Associate  Professor  Shupp, 
Assistant  Professor  Zetler  and  Mrs.  Rand 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a 

minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  department,  exclusive 

of  English  1-2,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
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major.  For  English  majors,  English  5-6  is  prerequisite  to  all 
advanced  courses  in  English  literature.  Eighteen  hours  shall 
be  in  courses  numbered  above  100  and  shall  include  at  least 
two  courses  in  English  literature.  Courses  numbered  above 
100  are  arranged  in  groups.  English  majors  must  elect  one 
course  from  each  of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C.  A  course  in  Group 
D  is  recommended,  together  with  courses  from  the  fields  of 
history,  language,  philosophy,  Greek  3-4  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  student.  Election  is  to  be  made  only  upon 
consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Group  A.  Shakespeare 

Comparative  Drama 
Seventeenth  Century 
Chaucer 

Group  B.  Eighteenth  Century 

The  Novel 

Victorian  Literature 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry 

Literature  of  the  Bible 
Group  C.  General  Writing 

Creative  Writing 

Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing 

Group  D.  Contemporary  Poetry 
American  Literature 
1-2.  Freshman  Composition.  English  1-2  is  primarily  confined  to 
exposition.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  students  to  evaluate  clearly  and  write 
correctly  not  only  of  their  own  experiences,  but  of  the  subject  matter 
from  other  classes  as  well.  The  skills  which  pertain  to  the  writing  of 
English  are  also  essential  to  every  other  college  course;  hence  direct 
practice  is  secured  with  material  chosen  largely  from  the  field  of  his' 
tory.  A  reading  text  confined  entirely  to  modern  English  and  American 
authors  is  used  to  serve  as  recreative  reading  and  to  exhibit  models  of 
modern  writing.  Each  semester  (2).  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Shupp,  Mr. 
Zetler,  Mrs.  Rand. 

Students  who  make  a  grade  of  D  in  the  second  semester  of  this 
course  must  carry  an  English  course  during  the  sophomore  year. 
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5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Primarily  for  sopho- 
mores; open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs. 
Shupp. 

101-102.  General  Writing.  Critical  theory;  evaluation  and  appre- 
ciation of  standard  and  contemporary  writings.  Practice  in  writing  re- 
views, criticisms,  appreciations.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp.  Given 
1947-48. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Experimentation  with  various  types  of 
original  composition  such  as  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  type  of  writing  best  suited  to  the  ability  and 
preference  of  each  student.  Conferences  and  class  criticism.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp.  Given  1947-48. 

107-108.  Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing.  First  semester,  news 
and  feature  writing,  newspaper  techniques  and  practice.  Second  semes- 
ter, stories  and  feature  articles  slanted  toward  magazine  publication. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

109.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  with  special  attention  to  the  intel- 
lectual, political  and  social  movements  of  the  time.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Zetler.  Given  1947-48. 

110.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  significant  English 
poets  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler.  Given 
1947-48. 

113-114.  Comparative  Drama.  Studies  in  the  development  of  the 
drama  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Doxsee. 

115-116.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fiction. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee.  Given  1947-48. 

117.  Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  The  Canterbury  Tales;  the 
mediaeval  romance  and  other  sources.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler. 

118.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  A  study  of  the  temper, 
prevailing  ideas,  manners  and  customs  of  the  neo-classical  period  as 
shown  in  the  work  of  Defoe,  Swift  and  Pope.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Shupp. 
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1 19420.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Studies  in  Amer' 
ican  literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Doxsee.  Given  1947-48. 

121422.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Compre- 
hensive reading,  informal  discussion  and  reports.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee. 

123.  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Representative  studies  from  the  King 
James  Version,  concerned  with  background,  authorship,  language, 
types  of  writing,  etc.,  and  considered  according  to  the  standards  appli- 
cable to  all  great  literature.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

126.  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose.  A  study  of  the 
outstanding  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  the  prose  and 
poetry  of  the  era  will  be  considered  and  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  scientific  writings.  Some  of  the  literary  artists  to  be  considered 
are  Donne,  Bacon,  Milton  and  Burton,  as  well  as  the  metaphysical 
school.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler. 

129-130.  Shakespeare.  All  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  read  and 
certain  of  them  are  studied  intensively.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Shupp.  Given  1947-48. 

131-132.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior  com- 
prehensive in  English.  Each  semester  (1).  English  Faculty. 

Humanities  A.  Introduction  to  Literature.  The  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Continental,  English  and 
American  literature.  This  course  will  be  correlated  with  Humanities  B, 
an  Introduction  to  the  Arts.  Offered  1947-48,  when  it  will  be  a  part  of 
the  general  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

FAMILY  LIVING 

(Home  Economics) 
Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

The  department  offers  specific  preparation  for  work  in  home 
and  family  living  and  prcdietetics.  It  also  provides  broadly 
humanistic  training  in  the  practical  problems  of  food, 
budget,  clothing,  furnishings,  and  child  development  which 
are  significant  for  every  woman  who  is  to  be  a  homemaker. 
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Students  majoring  in  family  living  are  expected  to  take  the 
following  family  living  courses,  beginning  in  the  sophomore 
year:  1,  2,  3,  4,  101,  102,  103,  104.  Other  courses  in  science, 
psychology,  and  sociology  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  department. 

1.  Personal  Clothing  Problems.  Grooming,  the  care  of  clothing, 
the  choice  and  use  of  color  and  design  in  relation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  college  girl.  First  semester  (3). 

Note:  A  student  may  schedule  one  semester's  work  in  the  area  of 
clothing,  only  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Selection  of  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Designed  to  develop  judg- 
ment  in  clothing  selection,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  good  work' 
manship  in  apparel;  conservation  of  clothing;  buying  aids;  textile  fibers 
and  fabrics;  principles  of  garment  construction.  Prerequisite:  family 
living  1 .  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second 
semester  (3). 

3 '4.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  nutrition  as  they  in' 
fluence  the  daily  choice  and  use  of  food  by  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Principles  and  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  of  family  meals.  Two  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

101-102.  Child  Development.  The  factors  which  aid  in  promoting 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  The  daily  schedule,  food  and 
clothing  requirements,  desirable  habit  formation,  and  mental,  emo- 
tional,  and  social  development.  Observation  and  experience  in  guiding 
and  supervising  young  children  will  be  provided.  Each  semester  (3). 
Given  1947-48. 

103.  Home  Management.  Present-day  family  in  terms  of  size,  com- 
position, income,  housing,  and  expenditures.  Management  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  home.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each 
week.  First  semester  (3). 

104.  Home  Furnishings.  Principles  of  home  furnishings  and  their 
application  to  specific  problems  of  selection  and  arrangement.  Two 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Owens  and  Mrs.  Giddens 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered  above 
100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be  taken  in 
history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology,  philoso- 
phy, music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary  assimilations,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Giddens. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar, intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens 
and  Mrs.  Giddens. 

5-6.  An  Introduction  to  France.  Steps  in  French  civilization  lead- 
ing to  modern  times.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Historical  and 
literary  background.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

107408.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  unfold- 
ing of  the  classical  school.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Mme  de  Sevignc,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
French  3-4  or  5-6.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Development 
of  French  liberal  thought.  Beginning  of  romantic  movement.  Monte- 
squieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6  or  107-108. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens.  Given  1947-48. 

111-112.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary  and 
social  aspects,  poetry,  drama,  novel  and  criticism.  Romanticism  and 
Realism.  Prerequisite:  French  107-108  or  109-110.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Owens.  Given  1947-48. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Emphasis  on  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  Reading  of  the  original  text.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108,  109-110  or  111-112.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 
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118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  want  to  be  recom' 
mended  to  teach  French.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

120.  Conversation.  Drill  in  oral  vocabulary;  causeries,  discussions, 
analytical  study  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  recording  phonograph. 
Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2  or  3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

121.  Composition.  For  students  who  want  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  written  French.  Translation  of  texts  from  English  into  French. 
Prerequisite:  French  5-6,  107408  or  109-110.  First  semester  (2  or  3). 
Mrs.  Owens. 

125426.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  French.  Each  semester  (1).  French  Faculty. 

GEOGRAPHY 

6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship  between 
man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world  patterns 
of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  resources.  Second  semes' 
ter  (3).  Education  Faculty. 

GEOLOGY 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere. 
In  the  second  semester,  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two'hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Piel 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered  above 
100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be  taken  in 
history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology,  philoso- 
phy, music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 
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1-2.  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  do  not  present 
German  at  entrance.  Each  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammar.  Reading  of  mod' 
ern  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  German  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 
Each  semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Reading  in  scientific  German.  Prerequi- 
site:  German  1-2.  Each  semester  (3). 

German  3 '4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

105406.  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature.  Survey  of  Ger- 
man literature  with  special  emphasis  given  to  the  Classical  Period. 
A  critical  study  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  Each  semester  (3). 
Given  1947-48. 

107.  Romantic  Period  of  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports 
and  discussion.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Modern  German  Literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  discus- 
sions.  Second  semester  (3). 

109-110.  Advanced  German.  Composition  and  conversation.  Re- 
view of  grammar;  composition  based  on  assigned  topics.  Discussions 
in  German.  Each  semester  (2). 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition,  Xenophon:  Selec- 
tions from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
Each  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected  works 
that  express  life  and  thought  of  times  when  written  and  that  have 
influenced  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of  later  ages.  Open  to  all 
students.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Evans  and  Associate  Professors  Dysart,   Norman 
and  Labarthe 

Students  majoring  in  history  will  be  expected  to  take  twenty 
four  hours  in  history,  six  hours  in  English  literature  and 
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twelve  additional  hours  in  humanities  or  social  studies.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

History  1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  This  is  a  cultural  his- 
tory  including  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of  western  civili' 
zation,  its  Judeo-Christian  and  Graeco'Roman  origins,  the  mediaeval 
synthesis,  the  development  of  modern  European  civilization  and  its 
expansion  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  significant  developments  in 
the  Americas  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  west- 
ern civilization.  Each  semester  (4).  Miss  Evans,  Miss  Dysart,  Mr. 
Norman. 

103.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
Development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  Orient,  followed  by  a  sur- 
vey of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  among  the 
Greeks.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

104.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Rome 
as  a  world  power;  economic  and  social  problems,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  the  Roman  state.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

105-106.  Medieval  and  Early  Modern  European  History.  A 
survey  of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  move- 
ments from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Each  semester 
(3).  Miss  Dysart. 

109-110.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

112.  Seminar.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period. 
The  conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes  and  the  per- 
manent results  of  the  period.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

114.  Seminar.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments 
from  the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that 
date.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans.  Given  1947-48. 
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115.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1870.  Not  open  to  fresh' 
men.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

116.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural,  scien- 
tine,  and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  World  War 
I  and  the  countries  after  the  war  to  the  present  time.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

118.  Seminar  in  Far  Eastern  History.  China  and  Japan.  Open 
to  history  majors  and  to  others  by  special  permission.  Second  semester 
(2  or  3).  Miss  Evans. 

119-120.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  history.  Each  semester  (1).  History  Faculty. 

121-122.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the 
colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States,  emphasizing  cul- 
tural and  economic  factors  as  well  as  political.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Evans. 

123-124.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  aboriginal  back- 
ground, the  colonial  origins,  and  the  national  development  of  the 
Latin-American  states,  with  emphasis  on  the  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

126.  Seminar.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  History  121-122.  Required  of  students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  in  Pennsylvania.  Second  semester  (2).  Given  1947-48.  His- 
tory Faculty. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

(See  Family  Living) 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  present  no  courses  in  Latin  beyond  1-2  will  be  of" 
fered,  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  them. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the  let- 
ters, De  Amiatia  or  De  Senectute;  or  Ovid:  Metamorphoses.  Livy: 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.  Each  semester  (3). 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Calkins  and  Miss  Teats 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take 
courses  listed  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Mathematics  1,  2,  5,  7,  100,  103,  104  and  105. 
Group  B.  Mathematics  1,  2,  5,  6,  101,  102,  103  and  104. 

Mathematics  1.  Mathematics  in  Human  Affairs.  A  course  which 
(1)  emphasizes  the  beauty  in  the  concepts  of  mathematics,  (2)  pre' 
sents  the  various  types  of  reasoning,  and  (3)  applies  these  methods  to 
the  subject  matter  of  mathematics  which  is  most  fundamental  and 
practical  in  human  affairs.  Direct  applications  are  made  to  the  fields  of 
art,  music,  and  the  social,  physical,  and  biological  sciences.  First  semes' 
ter  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

Mathematics  2.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  A  unified  course  in 
the  essential  concepts  of  the  two  subjects  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
applications  to  the  material  in  the  general  studies  curriculum.  Prerequi' 
site:  mathematics  1.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

3.  Mathematics  of  Business.  The  application  of  algebra  to  impor- 
tant concepts  in  business.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

4.  Elementary  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  1  or  two 
years  of  high  school  algebra.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

5.  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  and  Three  Dimensions.  Pre 
requisite:  mathematics  1  and  2.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Teats. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  algebraic,  exponential 
and  logarithmic  functions  with  applications.  For  majors  in  science.  Pre- 
requisite: mathematics  5.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Teats. 

7.  Differential  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  1-2  and  5. 
First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

100.  Integral  Calculus.  Prerequisites:  mathematics  7.  Second  se- 
mester (3).  Miss  Calkins. 
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101.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  differentiation  and  integration  of  trigonometric,  algebraic, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions  with  applications.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  6.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

102.  Advanced  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  101  or  mathe- 
matics 7  and  100.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins.  Given  1947- 
48. 

103.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  1  and  2.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

104.  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  101  or 
mathematics  7  and  100.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

105.  Advanced  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  101  or  mathe- 
matics 7  and  100.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Calkins. 

107-108.  A  Coordinating  Course  in  preparation  for  the  senior  com- 
prehensive in  mathematics.  Each  semester  (1).  Miss  Calkins. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

See  Page  62 

MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Welker,  Assistant  Professor  Held,  Mr.  Lewando, 
Mrs.  Avars,  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  Wichmann 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  in  theory  of 
music.  Students  majoring  in  applied  music  will  take  in 

Music:  The  following  courses  as  a  minimum:  1-2,  3-4,  5-6, 
101-102,  103-104,  plus  the  minimum  requirements  in  the 
chosen  field  of  applied  music  which  are :  for  a  major  in  piano, 
sixteen  hours;  for  an  organ  or  a  violin  major,  fourteen  hours 
in  the  major  and  two  hours  in  piano;  for  a  voice  major, 
fourteen  hours  in  voice,  two  hours  in  piano,  and  two  years1 
membership  in  the  chorus.  A  student  doing  her  major  work 
in  applied  music  will  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  two 
half-hour  lessons  a  week. 
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Students  majoring  in  theory  will  take  in 

Music:  The  following  minimum:  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  101-102, 
103 '104;  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  applied  music. 

Students  majoring  in  applied  music  or  theory  will  take  at  least  one 

year  in  modern  dance.  They  are  advised  to  take  in 

Other  Fields:  Courses  in  English  literature,  history,  history 
of  art,  psychology,  science  and  education.  Voice  students  are 
advised  to  take  modern  languages.  Elections  are  to  be  made 
upon  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  Applied  Music  is  based  on :  (a)  The  amount  of  practice 
per  week — one  semester  hour  for  three  hours  practice  a  week;  two 
semester  hours  for  six  hours  practice  a  week,  etc.  (b)  A  passing  grade 
in  specified  music  courses  to  be  taken  before  graduation,  (c)  An  ex- 
amination  in  applied  music  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  A  maximum 
of  eight  hours  credit  in  applied  music  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
music  t)'6.  To  secure  additional  credit  the  student  will  be  required  to 
take  music  1-2. 

7\[ote:  The  full  amount  of  credit  is  given  by  the  instructor 
only  when  the  student  gives  clear  evidence  of  having  prac- 
ticed the  prescribed  weekly  number  of  hours.  For  inadequate 
preparation  a  comparable  part  of  the  credit  is  deducted  at 
the  end  of  the  semester. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied  music,  exam- 
inations for  which  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  first 
semester. 

Attendance  at  work  shops  and  recitals  is  expected  of  all  students 
in  the  department 

Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  for  a  full  college  course  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  "special"  students  in  music.  This  category  includes  not  only 
students  of  college  age  but  also  those  of  the  pre-college  and  the  adult 
age  groups. 

For  charges  for  lessons  in  Applied  Music,  see  pages  124-125. 

1-2.  The  Materials  of  Music.  Scale  formation,  elementary  har- 
monic and  contrapuntal  material  and  their  application  in  simple  cre- 
ative writing.  Training  of  the  ear.  Keyboard  work.  An  introductory 
course  recommended  to  all  students  taking  any  branch  of  applied 
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music  and  to  members  of  the  chorus.  Required  for  music  majors.  Class 
meets  four  times  a  week.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Held,  Mr. 
Ralston. 

3-4.  The  Materials  of  Music.  A  continuation  of  music  1-2  using 
more  difficult  material.  Required  for  music  majors.  Class  meets  four 
times  a  week.  Prerequisite:  music  1-2.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Held, 
Mr.  Wichmann. 

5-6.  Man's  Achievements  in  Music.  The  development  of  appreci' 
ation  of  man's  cultural  heritage  through  the  study  of  significant  musi- 
cal  compositions  and  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  them.  The 
development  of  discrimination.  Direct  experience  with  music  stressed 
through  attendance  at  concerts,  active  participation  and  simple  creative 
work.  Class  meets  four  times  a  week.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Ralston. 

101-102.  The  Materials  of  Music.  A  continuation  of  music  3-4 
using  more  difficult  material.  Required  for  music  majors.  Prerequisite: 
music  3-4.  Each  semester  (2).  Miss  Held,  Mr.  Wichmann. 

103404.  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  music 
from  early  Christian  times  to  the  present.  Required  for  music  majors. 
Each  semester  (2).  Given  1947-48. 

Music  Education 

7-8.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  principles, 
methods,  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Each  semester  (2).  Miss  Held. 

105-106.  Practice  Teaching  in  Music  1-2.  Opportunity  is  given  to 
advanced  students,  when  qualified,  to  assist  in  teaching  music  1-2. 
Hours  and  credits  to  be  determined  by  individual  student's  load  and 
the  needs  of  the  department.  Miss  Held,  Miss  Welker. 

Note:  This  course  has  no  connection  with  the  department  of  education,  and 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  practice  teaching  as  set  forth  by  that  de- 
partment for  public  school  majors. 

*  107- 108.  Choir  Directing  and  Repertoire.  The  essentials  of  con- 
ducting; use  of  the  baton;  conducting  from  the  keyboard;  the  litera- 
ture of  church  music;  organization,  rehearsal  routine,  program  and 
service  planning.  Each  semester  (1).  Mr.  Ralston. 


*For  special  fees  for  this  course  see  pp.  124-12?.  For  credit  in  Applied  Music 
see  p.  98. 
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*Applied  Music 

Piano.  Development  of  the  musical  and  technical  equipment  adequate 
to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of  representative  composi' 
tions  of  all  periods  and  styles.  Open  to  students  in  all  stages  of  pro- 
ficiency.  Miss  Welker,  Mr.  Ralston. 

Organ.  Training  for  both  professional  and  cultural  purposes.  Em' 
phasis  upon  technique,  registration,  repertoire  and  the  practical  as' 
pects  of  service  playing.  Instruction  adapted  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  individual.  Mr.  Ralston. 

Violin.  Development  of  a  musical  and  technical  equipment  adequate 
to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of  solo  and  chamber  music 
of  all  schools.  Work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  studio.  Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice.  The  technique  of  singing  interpretation,  and  a  knowledge  of 
song  literature.  Designed  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  students. 
Mrs.  Ayars. 

Other  Instruments.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  study  viola, 
cello,  bass  viol,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  and  other  instruments.  Students 
who  do  not  have  instruments  of  their  own  may  rent  them  or  buy  them 
on  the  installment  plan  from  the  college. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ  Class.  Classes  are  available  for  stu' 
dents  who  have  not  the  time  for  the  more  intensive  work  required  in 
private  lessons.  (1). 

Chorus.  Training  in  choral  singing  to  the  end  of  greater  appreciation. 
Study  of  the  best  music  available  for  women's  voices.  Attendance  re' 
quired  at  all  functions  in  which  the  Chorus  takes  part.  Open  to  all 
students  who  pass  a  simple  test.  Two  times  a  week.  Each  semester 
Q/i).  Mr.  Wichmann. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  Training  in  ensemble  playing.  The  group 
consists  of  strings,  woodwinds,  piano,  organ,  and  various  small  com' 
binations  of  these.  Open  to  students  who  can  play  some  instruments. 
Two  times  a  week.  Each  semester  Q/i).  Miss  Held. 

Note:    Students   may  not   elect    (except   with   special   permission) 
chorus  and  instrumental  ensemble  concurrently. 


*For  special  fees  for  this  course  see  pp.  124'125.  For  credit  in  Applied  Music 
see  p.  98. 
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NURSING  EDUCATION 

See  Page  62 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Organ 

1*2.  History  of  Philosophy.  The  rise  and  development  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  western  world.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.  Each  semester  (3). 

3.  Locic.  An  introductory  study  of  classical  and  modern  logic  with 
exercise  in  application  and  criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.  First  semester  (3). 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  various  types  of  ethical  theory  together 
with  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 

101-102.  Philosophy  of  Life.  A  study  of  philosophical  and  religious 
points  of  view  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the  formation  of  a  con- 
sistent, comprehensive,  and  workable  philosophy  of  life.  Open  to 
seniors,  and  to  juniors  with  special  permission.  Each  semester  (3). 

103.  Comparative  Religion.  An  examination  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, beliefs  and  practices  of  the  world's  living  religions.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3). 

104.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  religion  and  of  the  types  of  philosophies  of  religion.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Maciachlan,  Miss  Danforth  and  Miss  Mahler 

Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and  those  juniors  and 
seniors  participating  in  sports.  The  examining  physician  recommends 
to  each  student  the  form  of  physical  education  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  upper  classmen  register  for  physical  education 
classes. 
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Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education  courses  must 
purchase  a  regulation  outfit.  This  outfit  is  secured  before  college  opens 
from  dealers  who  handle  the  uniform  adopted  by  the  physical  educa' 
tion  department. 

The  Athletic  Association,  under  the  supervision  of  the  physical  edu' 
cation  department,  arranges  inter-class  and  inter-collegiate  games  and 
meets,  sponsors  Mountain  Day — an  all  college  picnic — and  supervises 
recreational  swimming  in  the  Andrew  Mellon  Pool. 

1,  2,  3,  4.   Sports,  Dance  and  Gymnastics. 

On  the  basis  of  the  student's  ability,  physical  condition  and  past 
experience,  classes  are  formed  to  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
and  for  recreational  value  in  each  activity  taken  throughout  the  year. 
All  freshmen  are  required  to  take  hockey  in  the  fall  term.  After  this 
requirement  has  been  met,  the  student  has  a  complete  choice  of  any 
activity  which  is  offered  by  the  department. 

The  fall  term  includes  the  activities  of  hockey,  archery,  swimming, 
tennis,  riding  and  golf.  Basketball,  badminton,  bowling,  modern  dance, 
diving  and  swimming  are  offered  in  the  winter,  and  tennis,  archery, 
softball,  swimming,  golf,  riding  and  modern  dance  in  the  spring. 

103.  Methods  and  Technique  of  Teaching  Physical  Education. 
One  hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and  officiat' 
ing  in  sports.  Given  in  alternate  years  provided  three  or  more  register 
for  the  course  (2).  Given  1947. 

104.  Plays  and  Games. 

A  study  of  programs  which  will  be  found  practical  in  social  service 
and  playground  work,  also  for  recreational  leaders  in  summer  camps. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Recommended  for  students  of  elementary 
education.  Second  semester  (2). 

Personal  Hygiene  is  covered  in  the  course  in  Human  Development 
and  Behavior. 

Dance 

1*2.  Introduction  to  Modern  Dance.  Technique  studies  in  move- 
ment.  Knowledge  of  muscular  range  of  movement.  Rhythmical  studies 
(resultant,  accumulative,  etc.);  dynamics  (percussive,  lyrical,  sus' 
tained);  simple  forms  (counterpoint,  canon,  rondo,  fugue).  Course 
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includes  four  lectures  on  What  Is  Modern  Dance?  Each  semester  (2) . 
Miss  Mahler. 

101.  PrE'Classic  Forms.  Studies  of  the  authentic  pre'dassic  dances 
based  on  Arbeau1s  Orchesographie.  The  birth  of  the  suite,  Pavane, 
Galliard,  Sarabande,  Gigue,  etc.  Development  of  the  dance  suite  using 
modern  themes  expressed  through  modern  idioms.  Project  in  collabora' 
tion  with  the  classes  in  musical  theory.  Prerequisite  1-2.  First  semester 
(3).  Miss  Mahler. 

102.  Primitive  Forms.  Ritual  (functional  dance)  in  primitive  life. 
Particular  emphasis  on  pagan  ritual  as  a  precursor  of  English  May- 
rites.  Dances  composed  based  on  ritual  in  modern  idiom.  Second  semes' 
ter  (3).  Miss  Mahler. 

103 '104.  Modern  Forms.  Elements  of  modern  dance  composition 
(rhythms,  space  explorations,  dissonant  movement).  Earth  and  air 
primitives,  archaic,  medieval  (religious  and  secular),  introspection, 
cerebral,  Americana.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Mahler.  Given 
1947-48. 

PHYSICS 

Mr.  Schneider 

3 '4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light;  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week.  Each  semester  (4). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Associate  Professor  Norman 
1-2.    American  Government.    A  general  survey  of  American  gov- 
ernment— national,   state,   and   local.   Not  open  to   freshmen.   Each 
semester.  (3). 

101.  World  Culture.  A  course  designed  to  apprise  the  student  of 
the  salient  characteristics  of  major  existing  cultures  in  the  world. 
Attention  will  be  focused  on  Russia,  the  Far  and  Near  East,  and 
Latin  America.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  International  Relations.  This  course  deals  with  current  eco- 
nomic  and  political  problems  of  an  international  character.  It  will  be 
concerned  with  international  organization,  its  problems  and  function 
and  other  allied  subjects.  Second  semester  (3). 
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127-128.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
regimes  of  Fascist  Italy,  National  Socialist  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Boyd 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take  the 
following  courses:  human  development  and  behavior,  phy 
chology  2a,  101,  102,  103,  104,  105-106,  mathematics  1 
and  4  (statistics),  education  1,  education  102. 

1-2.  Human  Development  and  Behavior.  The  study  of  the  grow 
ing  and  changing  reactions  of  human  beings  throughout  the  life  span. 
The  second  semester  deals  with  the  origin,  development  and  maturation 
of  the  bodily  structures  and  functions  which  underly  the  integrated 
behavior  of  the  human  organism.  Required  for  further  work  in  psy 
chology.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Martin. 

2a.  Advanced  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to 
the  scientific  study  and  understanding  of  human  behavior.  This  course 
is  required  for  further  work  in  the  department.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway. 

2b.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed  especially  for 
those  students  planning  to  enter  the  educational  field.  Emphasis  upon 
the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  educational  problems. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway. 

101.  Psychology  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  The  study  of 
the  development  of  motor  abilities,  language,  understanding,  social  and 
emotional  behavior  and  attitudes;  special  emphasis  throughout  upon 
the  prevention  of  maladjustment.  Prerequisite:  Human  development 
and  behavior.  First  semester  (3).  Given  194748.  Mrs.  Kenway. 

102.  Personnel  Psychology.  Course  designed  to  familiarise  the 
student  with  the  objectives,  methods  and  tools  of  the  personnel  worker 
in  education  and  industry.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  educa' 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  at  the  secondary  and  college  level.  Sec 
ond  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway. 
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103.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  social  environment.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stU' 
dent  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  determining  her  own  be- 
havior  in  relation  to  others,  of  certain  broad  social  problems  and  of 
methods  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Human  development  and  be 
havior.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Boyd. 

104.  Individual  Differences.  An  analysis  of  the  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  differences  in  abilities  within  and  between  individuals.  Pre 
requisite:  Human  development  and  behavior.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Kenway. 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  A  seminar  conducted  primarily 
for  majors  in  the  department.  First  semester's  work  will  deal  with  the 
historical  background  of  scientific  psychology,  including  systems  of 
psychology.  Second  semester  will  review  recent  contributions  to  vari- 
ous fields  of  psychology.  May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway. 

107.  Readings  in  Psychology.  Course  of  directed  readings  designed 
to  provide  more  intensive  work  in  the  field  of  the  student's  interest. 
May  be  elected  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  arranged. 
Mrs.  Kenway. 


RELIGION 

Professor  Organ,  Associate  Professor  Shupp  and  N.  R.  High  Moor 

3.  Religion.  A  study  in  the  practical  application  of  religion  to  the 
meeting  and  solving  of  problems,  individual  and  social,  that  affect  us. 
Also,  a  study  of  the  religious  trend  and  emphasis  in  modern  essays, 
poetry,  writings  and  editorials.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Moor. 

103.  Comparative  Religion.  An  examination  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, beliefs  and  practices  of  the  world's  living  religions.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Organ. 

(See  Philosophy) 

104.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  religion  and  of  the  types  of  philosophies  of  religion.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Organ. 

(See  Philosophy) 
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123.  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Representative  studies  from  the 
King  James  Version,  concerned  with  background,  authorship,  language, 
types  of  writing,  etc.,  and  considered  according  to  the  standards  applic- 
able to  all  great  literature.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

(See  English) 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Miss  Keller 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised  to 
elect  courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general  psy 
chology  and  statistics. 

1'2.  Typewriting.  Instruction  given  in  the  technique  of  operating 
the  typewriter  and  in  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy.  Ar- 
rangement  of  business  letters,  tabulations,  manuscripts,  office  forms, 
and  mimeographing  Course  open  to  students  desiring  to  prepare  for 
secretarial  work  using  their  liberal  arts  training  as  a  background  and 
also  to  those  desiring  a  working  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  per' 
sonal  needs.  Meets  three  times  a  week.  Each  semester.  (1).  No  credit 
unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  shorthand  101-102. 

Section  A:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  in- 
struction in  typewriting. 

Section  B:  Prerequisite:  Meet  requirements  of  typewriting  I. 

3-4.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  they  apply  to  modern  business 
practice,  including  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping,  simple 
balance  sheets  and  income  statements,  controlling  accounts,  and  various 
accounting  records.  Through  the  solving  of  problems  and  the  keeping 
of  practice  sets,  students  apply  the  principles  studied.  Each  semester. 
(3). 

101-102.  Shorthand.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Students  who  register  for  shorthand 
101-102  must  also  register  for  typewriting  1'2  unless  they  have  had 
this  course  or  its  equivalent.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Each  semester.   (2). 
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103-104.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dictation 
and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a  secre' 
tary,  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such  as 
the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of  general 
correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisites:  shorthand 
1 0 1 '  1 02  and  typewriting  1-2,  or  their  equivalents.  Each  semester.  (3). 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Montgomery  and  Visiting  Professor  Collins 

Requirements  for  a  major:  24  semester  hours  in  sociology, 
including  sociology  1,  sociology  2,  and  sociology  109;  eco- 
nomics 1-2;  mathematics  4;  and  at  least  three  semester  hours 
in  political  science  or  psychology. 

Sociology  1  and  sociology  2,  or  the  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor, are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology. 

1-2.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Sociology.  The  objects  of  this 
course  are:  (1)  to  give  the  student  the  principle  concepts  now  in 
use  for  the  description  and  analysis  of  social  phenomena  in  order  that 
the  student  may  have  the  general  ideas  necessary  for  the  understand' 
ing  and  interpretation  of  social  relationships;  (2)  to  study  the  struc' 
ture  and  functioning  of  American  society;  (3)  to  note  in  less  detail 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  other  societies  both  for  the  perspec' 
tive  this  gives  in  the  understanding  of  cultures  other  than  our  own; 
(4)  to  help  the  student  understand  and  evaluate  the  more  important 
problems  of  contemporary  society;  and  (5)  to  encourage  objective 
and  critical  thinking  about  social  relationships.  (Not  open  to  seniors) . 
Each  semester  (3). 

101.  Population  Problems.  Factors  affecting  the  growth,  composi' 
tion,  distribution,  and  quality  of  the  population;  the  significance  of 
the  more  important  differentials.  First  semester  (3). 

102.  Child  Welfare.  An  introduction  to  social  work  for  children. 
Second  semester  (3). 

103.  The  City.  Factors  in  the  rise  of  the  modern  city;  social  prob- 
lems directly  related  to  urban  life.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1947-48. 
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104.  Poverty.  Analysis  of  the  causes,  extent,  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dependency.  Second  semester  (3). 

105.  The  Family.  Forms  and  functions  of  the  modern  family;  social 
and  economic  factors  affecting  family  relationships.  First  semester  (3). 

106.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment.  Causes  and  extent  of  crim' 
inality;  methods  of  treatment  of  offenders.  First  semester  (3). 

108.  Advanced  Social  Theory.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
review  and  integrate  the  more  important  materials  in  the  fields  of 
social  theory  and  social  problems.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  familiarity  with  original  sources.  (Designed  primarily  for  sociology 
majors,  but  open  to  other  juniors  and  seniors  who  want  a  general 
survey  of  the  field  of  social  theory  and  social  problems.  The  course 
is  open  to  juniors,  but  it  is  recommended  for  the  senior  rather  than 
the  junior  year.)  Second  semester  (3). 

109410.    Sociology  Seminar.  Each  semester  (3). 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Associate  Professor  Labarthe  and  Mrs.  Giddens 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twentyfour  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  the  courses  numbered 
above  100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be 
taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology, 
philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  grammar. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year  of  high 
school  Spanish.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Giddens. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  and 
Spanish- American  literature;  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish  at 
entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Each  semes- 
ter (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 
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Spanish  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

101-102.  Advanced  Spanish.  An  introduction  to  the  important 
epochs  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  literature  and  their  his* 
torical  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Readings  from  works  by  represents 
tive  authors  of  the  various  periods,  and  practice  in  oral  and  written 
Spanish.  In  the  first  semester  the  emphasis  is  on  Spain,  in  the  second 
on  the  Spanish  American  countries.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
Through  the  Golden  Ace.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden  Age 
to  the  Present  Time.  Critical  study  of  the  novel  and  drama.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 

Assistant  Professors  Ferguson,  Evanson  and  Mr.  Wenneker 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  and  Drama  Department 
will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Speech  :  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  exclusive  of 
speech  1-2,  and  including  speech  103-104  and  speech  3-4  or  5-6. 

Drama:  Drama  1-2  and  either  drama  103-104  or  drama  105-105. 

Other  Fields  :  One  year  of  modern  dance  and  a  two  year  course 
in  English  literature. 

Speech 

1-2.  Effective  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  designed  to 
train  the  student  to  achieve  a  natural,  correct,  effective  manner  of 
speaking.  Offered  as  a  correlated  course  with  principles  and  problems 
of  modern  society.  (Required  of  all  sophomores).  Each  semester  (2). 
Mrs.  Fercuson,  Mrs.  Evanson,  Mr.  Wenneker. 

3-4.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  Advanced  practice  and  study 
of  the  form  and  techniques  of  public  speaking  and  debate.  Each  semes- 
ter (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
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5-6.  Oral  Interpretation.  The  study  and  practice  of  various 
forms  of  dramatic  literature,  dramatic  plays  and  storytelling.  (De' 
signed  primarily  for  speech  department  and  education  majors).  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Wenneker. 

101-102.  Radio  and  Television.  A  course  designed  for  advanced 
students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  college  who  may  be  considering 
their  vocation  in  the  terms  of  these  two  media.  A  course  in  radio  and 
television  background  and  in  techniques  and  practices.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Evanson. 

103-104.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptons,  etiology, 
and  therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  disorders. 
Clinical  practice  on  campus  and  in  a  Pittsburgh  hospital.  (Required 
of  all  department  majors.)  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

105-106.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  A  continuation  of  speech 
103-104  with  advanced  practice  in  clinical  research  and  study.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

Drama 

1-2.  Acting,  Costume  and  Make-up.  A  survey  course  designed 
to  stimulate  and  enrich  the  average  student's  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ature and  the  techniques  of  acting,  costume  and  make-up.  Required 
practical  work  on  all  student  productions.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Evanson. 

3-4.  Advanced  Acting,  Stagecraft  and  Stage  Lighting.  A 
practical  course  designed  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  her- 
self to  direct  or  participate  in  community  drama.  A  thorough  study 
and  practice  in  the  techniques  of  advanced  acting,  stagecraft  and  stage 
lighting.  Required  participation  in  all  department  productions.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Wenneker. 

101-102.  Dramatic  Criticism.  A  critical  survey  and  study  of  con- 
temporary dramatic  material  presented  through  the  media  of  the  stage, 
moving  picture,  radio  and  television.  This  course  will  include  attend- 
ance at  the  theater  and  the  various  broadcasting  stations  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  (Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open  to 
others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.)  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Ferguson. 
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103' 104.  Creative  Drama.  A  course  designed  for  advanced  stu' 
dents  interested  in  playwriting  and  play  production  in  the  field  of  the 
theater,  radio  and  television.  Original  manuscripts  to  be  tested  by  de- 
partment  production.  (Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors; 
open  to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.)  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

105 '106.  Play  Production.  A  course  in  dramatic  techniques  de- 
signed for  advanced  students  interested  in  play  direction.  Each  student 
will  assist  in  staging  a  college  production  and  participate  in  an  assigned 
community  activity  in  the  field  of  drama.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors; 
to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Evanson  and  Mr.  Wenneker.  Given 
1947-48. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  should  write  to  the  Di' 
rector  of  Admissions  for  an  application  blank.  This  should 
be  returned  to  the  college  with  a  ten'dollar  application  fee. 
The  college  will  send  for  the  secondary  school  record,  the 
recommendations  of  the  principal  and  of  faculty  mem- 
bers best  qualified  to  judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A  pep 
sonal  interview  with  all  applicants  is  desired  whenever 
possible.  If  a  prospective  student  cannot  come  to  the  college, 
an  interview  may  be  arranged  with  a  representative  of  the 
college  who  is  more  easily  accessible. 

Early  application  is  advisable  in  order  to  ensure  the 
prompt  completion  of  all  preliminary  arrangements.  Rooms 
are  assigned  according  to  the  date  on  which  the  applications 
are  received. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
AS  A  FRESHMAN 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  desires  to  select,  from 
among  the  candidates  for  admission,  those  who  can  success- 
fully  carry  college  work  and  who  are  particularly  fitted  for 
the  P.  C.  W.  program  of  learning.  The  college  wants  stu- 
dents  geographically  well  distributed,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  individuals  of  quite  different  talents — literary, 
philosophical,  musical,  scientific  and  artistic. 

The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  admis- 
sion of  students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of  pre- 
paration, endorsement  of  the  secondary  school  principal,  a 
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well  defined  purpose,  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  capacity 
for  further  development. 

Ultimately  the  total  fitness  of  the  student  for  college  work 
will  determine  the  college  selection.  In  order  to  help  estab- 
lish this  fitness,  it  is  recommended  that  applicants  take  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  Tests  in  achievement  given  by  that  Board  may 
be  required  of  certain  candidates.  Information  concerning 
these  tests  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  on  request.  Stu- 
dents who  apply  for  admission  on  the  basis  of  their  prepara- 
tory school  record  should  ordinarily  be  in  the  upper  fourth 
of  their  graduating  classes. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  should  in  general  take 
the  college  preparatory  course  in  secondary  school.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  English,  history,  science,  mathema- 
tics and  foreign  languages. 

Adequate  preparation  for  college  work  does  not  necessar- 
ily mean  uniformity,  either  in  subjects  studied  or  in  the 
amount  of  preparation  in  each  subject.  A  student's  special 
interest  should  govern  to  a  certain  extent  the  subjects  she 
will  take  in  secondary  school:  if  she  is  interested  in  science, 
she  should  take  more  than  one  unit  of  science  in  high  school, 
and  two  or  more  years  of  mathematics;  if  she  is  interested 
in  the  study  of  language,  she  should  take  Latin  as  well  as  a 
modern  language. 

Any  student  who  feels  she  can  meet  the  above  standards, 
even  through  her  preparation  does  not  conform  to  conven- 
tional college  entrance  patterns,  may  submit  her  credentials 
to  the  Board  of  Admissions  for  evaluation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges 
whose  entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study 
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are  equivalent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  will  be 
given  tentative  standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  year's  work  at  Pennsyl' 
vania  College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  should 
observe  the  following  procedure: 

1 .  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the  pres' 
ent  college,  the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsylvania  Col' 
lege  for  Women,  and  indicating  the  major  subject. 

3.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript  of 
the  work  taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making  appli' 
cation. 

4.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college 
attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is 
desired. 

5.  Request  the  Dean  of  Women  to  send  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  a 
letter  of  personal  recommendation. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is  desired, 
have  the  present  college  send: 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must  spend 
at  least  the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  their  training  and  experience 
have  qualified  them.  Such  students  may  make  arrangements 
for  entrance  by  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  governing  courses  as  other 
students  if  they  desire  credit  for  the  course  taken. 
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GRADES 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  aca' 
demic  standing.  These  grades  have  the  following  significance: 
A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  condition;  and 
F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close 
of  each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the 
Recorder  on  request. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASSES 

Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  scheduled  meetings 
of  her  classes  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness  or 
other  equally  good  reason. 

The  faculty  places  upon  the  student  the  responsibility  for 
her  attendance  at  classes  and  the  responsibility  for  making 
up  any  work  missed  through  absence.  It  is  assumed  that 
college  students  are  sufficiently  mature  to  realize  the  mv 
portance  of  regular  attendance. 

Students  missing  an  unannounced  quiz;  or  an  announced 
short  quiz  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  it  up. 
An  announced  hour  quiz  may  be  made  up  only  when  a  satis' 
factory  written  excuse  is  presented  to  the  Dean.  In  such  case 
the  quiz  may  be  made  up  on  the  last  Wednesday  afternoon 
of  the  month  in  which  the  test  was  missed. 

A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  low  and  who  has  an 
excessive  number  of  absences  will  be  warned  by  the  Dean, 
and  her  record  will  be  referred  to  the  Administrative  Com' 
mittee  which  may  take  whatever  action  it  thinks  advisable. 
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No  absences  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  or  imme' 
diately  following  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Midyear, 
and  Spring  holidays  will  be  permitted  without  a  written 
excuse  to  the  Dean  from  the  parents  or  guardian. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case 
of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason 
is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused 
by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination  until 
the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall.  She  will  then  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  CLASSES 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  dc 
partmental  adviser.  Changes  made  at  any  other  time  necessi' 
tate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the  pay 
ment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

SUMMER  COURSES 

Students  wishing  to  receive  college  credit  for  summer  courses 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  department  con- 
cerned both  for  the  courses  to  be  taken  and  for  the  college 
where  such  courses  are  to  be  taken  in  advance  of  registration 
for  them. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Graduates  and  students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  be- 
fore  graduation,  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of 
their  college  record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar 
will  be  made  for  every  subsequent  copy  of  such  record. 
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DISMISSALS 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholar' 
ship,  or  whose  continuance  in  college  would  be  detrimental 
to  her  health  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is 
not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the  latter  group  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made  against 
them. 

CONDITIONALS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  grade,  a  condition,  as  a  semes' 
ter  mark  may  remove  this  condition  by  completing  pre 
scribed  work  and  taking  a  reexamination  in  the  course  at 
the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall  of  each  year,  or  by  repeating  the  course  when  it  is  next 
offered. 

A  student  who  is  conditioned  in  two  courses  will  be 
placed  on  probation  for  the  following  semester.  If  she  shows 
marked  improvement  during  the  period  of  probation,  she 
becomes  a  regular  student  at  the  end  of  that  term.  If  her 
work  does  not  improve,  she  loses  class  standing,  but  may, 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  Administrative  Commit' 
tee,  be  permitted  to  continue  her  college  work. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  course  must  re' 
peat  the  course  when  it  is  next  regularly  offered  or  must 
substitute  another  course  which  requires  the  same  number 
of  hours  and  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  curriculum 
governing  the  course  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of  the 
required  number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  becomes  unclassified  until  the  deficiency  has 
been  removed.  This  ruling  applies  to  deficiencies  arising  from 
such  causes  as  illness  or  transfer. 
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Unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Administrative  Com' 
mittee  any  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not  completed 
when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken  the  following 
year. 

Credit  for  one  semester  of  a  year'course  will  not  be  given 
except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. 

The  record  of  any  student  whose  scholarship  is  generally 
unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  before  the  Administrative 
Committee  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
that  student  may  be  excluded  from  college. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a  sti*- 
dent  when  she  is  failing  in  a  course,  but  the  student  must 
not  consider  absence  of  such  notification  a  claim  for  exemp' 
tion  from  failure. 
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CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES 

Since  college  catalogues  are  prepared  a  year  in  advance,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  economic  changes  which  may 
occur  during  that  period.  The  college,  therefore,  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  charges  and  expenses.  If  such  increases 
become  necessary,  parents  will  be  notified  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  following  charges  and  expenses  are  for 
the  academic  year  1946-47. 

FEES 

Application  for  admission $  10.00 

In  cases  in  which  a  student  is  carrying  six  hours  or  less,  the  appli- 
cation fee  is  $5.  The  application  fee  is  not  returnable  and  is  not  cred' 
ited  on  any  college  bill. 

Non-Resident  Students 
Charges  for  non-resident  students  for  the  year: 

*Comprehensive  Tuition  $400.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 16.00 

$416.00 

Payable: 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September _ „...$208.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  second  semester  208.00 

$416.00 
Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $15 
for  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

*The  comprehensive  tuition  fee  includes  all  the  various  charges  formerly 
made  for  courses  in  laboratory  sciences,  physical  education,  practice  teaching, 
applied  art,  stenography,  typing,  health  fees,  library  fees,  use  of  radio  and 
practice  rooms,  graduation  fees,  etc.  No  additional  fees  will  be  charged  except 
for  private  lessons  in  music,  etc.  (see  pages  124-125)  and  such  penalty  charges 
as  the  $5  late  registration  fee,  special  examination  fees,  excess  breakage  in 
laboratory  courses,  and  fees  for  special  services  such  as  a  10  cent  fee  for  trays 
delivered  to  students  who  cannot  have  their  meals  in  the  dining  hall  because 
of  illness. 
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Resident  Students 

Charges  for  resident  students  for  the  year: 

*Comprehensive  Tuition  _ ..$400.00 

Board  and  Room  _ _..._ $590.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax  _....     16.00 


$1006.00 

Payable: 

On  or  before  July  15  to  reserve  a  room $  25.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September $503.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  second  semester _.... $478.00 


$1006.00 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  has  been  established  by  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  entitles  each  student  to  a  copy  of  the 
annual  yearbook,  the  issues  of  the  student  paper,  as  well  as  member' 
srup  in  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Student  Government  Association,  and  Athletic 
Association,  and  admission  to  the  college  plays  and  Glee  Club  concerts. 

The  college  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may  have  work 
done  at  reasonable  rates. 

Music  Department  Fees 
College  Department 
Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  per  semester: 

Two  hour  lessons  a  week $120.00 

Two  three-quarter  hour  lessons  a  week 90.00 

Two  half 'hour  lessons  a  week. :_ 60.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  a  week 45.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  a  week _ 30.00 


*The  comprehensive  tuition  fee  includes  all  the  various  charges  formerly 
made  for  courses  in  laboratory  sciences,  physical  education,  practice  teaching, 
applied  art,  stenography,  typing,  health  fees,  library  fees,  use  of  radio  and 
practice  rooms,  graduation  fees,  etc.  No  additional  fees  will  be  charged  except 
for  private  lessons  in  music,  etc.  (see  pages  124-125)  and  such  penalty  charges 
as  the  $5  late  registration  fee,  special  examination  fees,  excess  breakage  in 
laboratory  courses,  and  fees  for  special  services  such  as  a  10  cent  fee  for  trays 
delivered  to  students  who  cannot  have  their  meals  in  the  dining  hall  because 
of  illness. 
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Class  instruction  in  applied  music _ 15.00 

Teacher  training  in  piano „ _ „..._ _...„     12.50 

Church  choir  directing  and  repertoire „.     12.50 

For  lessons  in  other  instruments  not  specified,  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  chairman  of  the  music  department. 

Pre-College  Department 
(4  years  to  College  Age) 

Private  instruction  in  applied  music,  per  semester: 

One  half -hour  lesson  per  week...... _ $  25.00 

One  three-quarter  hour  lesson  per  week _ _ „...  37.50 

Two  half'hour  lessons  per  week _ 50.00 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Statements  of  accounts  are  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
student  about  ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and 
addressed  to  the  Bursar. 

Payments  must  be  made  on  or  before  registration  day.  In  no  case 
may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations  until  all  obligations 
pertaining  to  that  semester  have  been  met  in  full.  No  exception  will 
be  made  without  written  permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dismissal,  or  receive 
a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after  all  accounts  with  the  col' 
lege  have  been  settled. 

All  returning  resident  students  must  pay  a  room  reservation  fee 
of  $25  by  April  15,  and  all  new  resident  students  must  pay  this  room 
reservation  fee  when  the  application  has  been  accepted.  Room  reser- 
vation  fees  for  students  who  do  not  return  will  be  refunded  only  if 
the  college  is  notified  by  July  15  of  their  intention  to  withdraw.  The 
fee  is  credited  for  all  students  on  the  second  semester's  bill. 

P.C.W.  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Since  some  parents  prefer  to 
pay  tuition  and  other  college  fees  in  equal  monthly  installments  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  college  is  glad  to  offer  this  convenience  through  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College.  If  the  plan  of  equal  monthly  installments 
is  preferred,  the  necessary  forms  will  be  sent  immediately  upon  receipt 
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by  the  college  of  such  notification,  which  must  be  made  by  September 
10,  1947. 

Charges  for  students  entering  college  the  second  semester  will  be 
one'half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Textbooks  and  students'  supplies  may  be  purchased  for  cash  in  the 
bookroom. 

In  cases  in  which  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded,  one'half  the 
scholarship  will  be  applied  each  semester. 

REFUNDS 

Provisions  by  the  college  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a  yearly 
basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year.  No  reduction 
or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  account  of  absence,  withdrawal, 
illness,  suspension,  dismissal  or  for  any  other  reason. 

If  a  student  vacates  her  room  in  the  dormitory  before  the  end  of  the 
semester,  no  refund  will  be  made  until  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by 
an  incoming  student.  A  refund  will  be  made  on  the  amount  paid  for 
board  at  the  rate  of  $S.OO  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  semester 
following  the  date  of  withdrawal. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dean  is  informed 
in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  is  not  subject  to  return  or  reduction. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Scholarships  are  available  for  students  who  have  a  high 
academic  record  from  secondary  school  and  who  can  show 
evidence  that  financial  aid  is  necessary.  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  takes  the  attitude  that  these  scholarships  are 
an  honor  to  the  student  who  receives  them,  but  since  only  a 
limited  number  are  available  they  cannot  be  given  to  those 
whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  finance  their  college  work. 
In  addition  to  the  endowed  scholarships,  there  are  numer- 
ous part'tuition  scholarships  open  to  freshmen  who  meet  the 
requirements  and  who  need  such  aid.  There  are  also  loan 
funds  which  have  been  established  by  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
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ciation  and  other  organizations  from  which  a  student  may 
borrow  in  case  of  need,  and  there  are  a  number  of  opportU' 
nities  for  self  help  on  the  campus. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholar' 
ships,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  take  the  competitive  ex' 
aminations  for  the  freshman  scholarships  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR 
FRESHMEN 

A  limited  number  of  competitive  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  freshmen  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  September,  1947.  Awards  will  be  based  on  an 
examination  to  be  given  in  the  spring,  on  the  school  record, 
and  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The 
scholarships  range  in  value  from  $50  to  half  tuition  for  day 
students,  and  from  $50  to  full  tuition  for  resident  students, 
depending  on  the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of  the 
scholarship  beyond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the 
academic  standing  of  the  student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the 
scholarship  is  finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take 
place  at  the  college  whenever  possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed  in 
the  Dean's  office. 

SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  service  scholarships  are  available  to  de- 
serving and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four  classes 
in  college.  The  obligations  connected  with  these  scholarships 
consist  mainly  of  assisting  in  the  library  and  laboratories, 
doing  clerical  work,  and  assisting  in  the  dining  hall  and 
cafeteria. 
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OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  limited  number  of  endowed  scholarships  and  scholarships 
contributed  by  individuals  and  groups  are  open  to  outstand- 
ing students.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing,  character,  and  financial  need.  In  addi' 
tion,  a  considerable  sum  for  student-aid  is  appropriated  by 
the  college  from  its  current  income. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied 
music.  Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring  or 
early  in  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships  are 
available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in  applied 
music. 

The  college  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship 
covers  the  cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  given  to  a  student  in  the  biology  department  who 
has  done  outstanding  work. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  offers  two  small  scholarships  each  year 
to  students  majoring  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

In  addition  to  these  scholarships  the  following  have  been 
established: 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships  of 
$150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for  many- 
years  president  of  the  college. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  honor  of 
Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of  the  college.  At 
the  present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year  receive  scholarships 
from  this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount 
necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Walter  Ament,  419  Bucknell  Street,  Pittsburgh  8. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
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The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumnae  of  the  class  of  1896.  Her  farti' 
ily  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her  name. 
The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919  by 
the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain  the  in' 
terest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  college.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given  every  year. 
The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Scholar' 
ship  was  established  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Pittsburgh  Female 
College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a  member  of  the 
junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  college  life.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  without  regard  for  the 
financial  need  of  the  student. 

The   Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 

alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  former  Alumna  trustee  of  the 

college.  It  provides  an  annual  income  which  is  available  for  students 

in  any  class. 

The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Memorial  Scholarship,  given  by  the 

Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women,  is  awarded  each  year  to 

a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $150  and  is 

given  to  a  student  for  one  year  only. 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize,  given  in  memory 

of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  136,  by  her  grand' 

mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  is  awarded  at  Commencement  time 

to  a  history  major  in  the  senior  class.  The  prize  is  $50. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 

has  been  established  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for  many 

years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of  alumnae. 

The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship:  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 

Hall   have   established   this   scholarship   in  honor  of  Miss   Janet  L. 

Brownlee,  the  former  principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

The  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank  Scholarship:  A  scholarship 

has  been  provided  in  memory  of  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank,  a  gradu' 

ate  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  the  class  of   1913,  by 

her  family. 
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All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the  arr 
proval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must 
meet  the  college  scholarship  requirements. 

LOANS 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  college,  in 
1929  established  the  first  college  loan  fund.  This  has  been 
increased  each  year  and  has  been  used  by  many  students. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class 
groups,  and  regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan 
funds  for  students.  The  alumnae  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Train' 
ing  School  for  Teachers  provide  loans  for  college  seniors  at 
P.C.W.  through  the  Herbert  Burnham  Davis  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  which  they  maintain.  These  loans  bear  no  inter' 
est  until  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to  which 
the  student  belongs  and  are  payable  at  any  time  after  the 
graduation  of  the  student.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  returned 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  graduation,  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent  is  charged. 


APPENDIX 


onors  and  Prizes 


1946-1947 

Sophomore  Honors  were  announced  on  Matriculation  Day,  October 
7,  1946,  for  the  ten  students  of  the  class  of  1948  having  the  highest 
academic  standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

Marianne  Boggs  Grace  Marie  Migliore 

Marilyn  Amy  Gage  Ingeborg  Carol  Mueller 

Mary  Ann  Houck  Don  ice  Virginia  Vail 

Mary  Jean  Kimball  Anne  O'Neil  Watson 

Nancy  Jean  McDonald  Joy  Marie  Wilson 

HONORS  AND  PRIZES  AWARDED  ON  MOVING  UP  DAY 

MAY  29,  1946 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize Jean  Purves 

Athletic  Association  Award — 

For  the  best  all-round  athlete Helen  Gilmore 

Short  Story  Contest  Award Audrey  Bigelow 

Sophomore  History  Prize Marianne  Boggs 

["Betty  Fleck 

Junior  History  Prizes  J  Rosemary  Hoge 

[Jean  Yeager 

\*    c-        oi_-  c  •        a       j     (Mary  Louise  Wallace,  Chemistry 

Mu  bigma  Cm  Science  Awards....  \  „  n  '  J 

yKATHRYN  ClGANOVIC,  Biology 

Hood  and  Tassel  Awards — 

For  outstanding  contributions  to  the  school  and  a  consistently  fine 

«.•*.  j    a        u     *  ,u  ■       11  (Helen  Gilmore 

attitude  throughout  their  college  years l„ 

^Stella  Myers 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Scholarship  —  for 
scholarship  and  a  real  contribution  to  college  life Betty  Fleck 
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North  Boroughs  Neighborhood  Group  of  Alumnae  Association  Award 
'  for  outstanding  work  in  applied  music  and  theory Janet  Bovard 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award — 

For  outstanding  contributions  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  college 
and  to  college  activities. Anna  Jane  Goodwin 


Degrees  Conferred 
In  June  1946 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Basilike  George  Anthon 
*Betty  Colleen  Beck 

Marjorie   Brown    Bortz 

Mary   Louise   Burckart 

Eva   Peter  Caloyer 

Barbara   Cox   Campbell 

Martha   Louise   Coate 

Patricia   Wilson   Cochran 

Lula  Copetas 

Marjory   Isabel   Couch 

Nancy   Means    Creed 

Edna  Anna   Croak 

Helen   Grace   Croak 

Patricia   Eldon 

Marjorie   Frances   Elliott 

Rebecca  Maria  Fellows 

Jane  Margaret   Field 

Agnes   Antoinette   Filippelli 

Helen   Leitch   Gilmore 

Anna  Jane   Goodwin 

Dorothy  Viola  Groves 

Mary  Louise  Haller 

Priscilla  Louise  Hendryx 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Hoffman 

Lois  Jean  Jackson 

Margaret  Ann  Korb 

Marjorie  Winifred  Lansing 

Marian  Lean 
*Arline  Ruth  Levinson 

Glorianna  Sandquist  Luley 

f*Martha 


Susan  Campbell  McConnell 
Margaret  Jean  McCullough 
Margaret  Ann  McKee 
Jane  Anne  McPherson 
Helen  Louise  Myers 
Stella  Elizabeth  Myers 
Sue  Selover  Norton 
Sara  Barbara  Parker 
Helen  Marie  Parkinson 
Jean  Rosalind  Purves 
Elizabeth  Ruth  Rains 
Doris  Ruth  Rowand 
Mary  Ann  Rumbaugh 
Emily  Sawders 
Ellen  Marie  Saylor 
Helen  Jane  Shriner 
June  Carolyn  Sinewe 
Sylvia  Doris  Sisler 
Virginia  Jane  Sommerfeld 
Estelle  Elizabeth  Sossong 
f*Marion  Helene  Staples 
Ruth  Ellen  Teplitz 
Mary  Jean  Thompson 
Carolyn  Ottilie  Thorne 
Virginia  Hathaway  Van  Kirk 
Sara  Catherine  Villing 
Marjorie  Augusta  Wayne 
Ruth  Ann  Weigel 
Jean  Louise  White 
Elizabeth  Jane  Wilson 
Jane  Yorkin 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Betty  Jane  Beglinger 
Janet  Brownlee  Bovard 

fMiriara  Margaret  Egger 
Grace  Savage  Freeble 
Helen  Thistle  Hunter 

fLilla  Elizabeth  Kiester 

*  General  Honors, 
f  Special  Honors. 


Althea  Ruth  Lowe 
Margaret  Inez  Mistrik 
Margaret  Ellen  Riffle 
Mariellen  Roche 
f*Virginia  Mae  Uber 
Barbara  Graham  Work 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Audrey  Anne  Heston  Emily  Elizabeth  McCrory 


DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

Herbert  Lincoln  Spencer 
President  of  Bucknell  University 


Students  in  1946-47 


CLASS  OF  1947 


Alexander,  Ann  Lee 

Anderson,  Betty  Lou 

Arnold,  Ruth  Helene „ 

Arras,  Marian  Lee _ 

Baehr,  Louise  Christine 

Baird,  Doris  Jean 

Balch,  Patti  ...__ 

Beale,  Virginia  Lucille 

Beeson,  Jocelyn  Lee 

Bennett,  Marjorie  Ann 

Bogulski,  Tillie  Mercedes _.. 

Braziell,  Miriam  Elva 

Burns,  Alice  Mae 

Campbell,  Jane  Algeo_ _ 

Card,  Ellen  Balmain 

Cavanaugh,   Margaret  Rose 

clganovic,  kathryn  frances 

Conway,  Mary  Kathleen _._. 

Cott,  Barbara  Emory 

Davies,  Pearl  June - 

DeHaven,  Ruth  Audrey _.. 

Dodge,  Margaret  Ann 


Ericson,  Vivian  Ruth 

Evans,  Marjorie  Ruth.._ _._. 

Farneth,  Mary  Alice - 

Fleck,  Elizabeth  Hurley 

Goldfarb,  Eleanor  Ruth 

Grasso,  Ruth  Mae _ _... 

Grazlvno,  Mary  Ann _ 

Greger,  Else  Karoline „._ 

Hamilton,  Marianne 

Haverstick,  Frances  

Henderson,  Catherine  Elizabeth. 

Himes,  Margery  Lytle 

Hoag,  Mary  Alice __. 

Hoge,  Sarah  Rosemary _ 

Hutton,  Alene  Dorothea 


James,  Jessie  Smith _.... 

Jaycox,  Patty  Volk 

Joseph,  Priscilla  Gersmann 


Mt.  Lebanon 

Wilkinsburg 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Sharon 

McKeesport 

Aspinwall 

. ...Pittsburgh 

Tarentum 

Warren,  Ohio 

Wilkinsburg 

_..New  Homestead 

Pittsburgh 

...Sistersville,  West  Virginia 

- ...Rosslyn  Farms 

_ Pittsburgh 

Swissvale 

— Youngwood 

- Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

_ Pittsburgh 

_ _ Glenshaw 

Wilkinsburg 

Forest  Hills 

Edgewood 

„ Pittsburgh 

Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

_ Washington 

_ _ — Brockway 

„ Pittsburgh 

_ ...Edgewood 

Pittsburgh 

Dormont 

-...York 

_ New  Bethlehem 

_ Edgewood 

_ _ -.Waynesburg 

Cambridge,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 

_ _ McKeesport 

_ Pittsburgh 
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Kells,  Alice  May 

Kennedy,  Esther 

King,  Elizabeth  Angeline 

Kline,  Mary  Alice 

Lees,  Leslie  „ 

LeFurgy,  Virginia  Alleen _. 

Loller,  Gloria  Ann 

longabaugh,  grace  mary 

Lowar,    La  Verne  Lorraine 

Malloy,  Mary  Elaine — 

Mason,  Barbara _ 

McCarrell,  Catherine 

McCleery,  Nancy  Antoinette. 

McClellan,  Ann „ 

McCormick,  Sarah  Jane 

McCreery,  Nannette  Jeanne 

McKee,  Betty  Margaret....- „ 

McMillin,   Helen   Elizabeth _ 

McSwigan,  Marjorie  Mary _. 

Melvin,  Ruth  Marie 

Michel,  Mary  Louise. _ 

Mohn,  Marjorie  Louise 

Molinatto,  Gloria  Ann 

Neal,  Jacqueline ... 

Ramsay,  Virginia  Ruth.... ... 

Raup,  Martha  May 

Sampson,  Doris  Mae ._ 

Sauerwein,  Alice  Elaine 

Schumacher,  Margaret  Jane. 

Sherrick,  Joan . 

Snyder,  Doris  Jean 

Swann,  Roberta  Elder... 

Thomas,  Janet  Mae 

Toy,  Virginia  May 

Trozzo,  Norma  Mathilde 

Wallace,  Gene  Blanche 

Walace,  Mary  Louise. 

Walters,  Nancy  Lee 

Wedd,   Betty  Ann 

Werner,  Joan  Ruth _ 

Wise,  Carolyn  Ann 

Yeager,  Jean  Mildred. 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Vandergrift 

McKeesport 

..Jiackcnsack,  New  Jersey 

.....Mt.   Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Bellevue 

Carnegie 

Kittanning 

Bronxville,  New  York 

_ Washington 

._ Steuben ville,  Ohio 

_ Irwin 

New  Salem 

Pittsburgh 

Somerset 

„ Wampum 

Pittsburgh 

Bradford 


Nursing  Students 


Fairfield,  Doris  

Ostien,  Florence  Anna 

Perry,  Ruth  Ida  Evelyn... 

Trrus,  Joan  Elizabeth 

Vogt,  Virginia  Marie 

Wells,  Mary  Ruffneb 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Avalon 

Ingomar 

_ Pittsburgh 

...Fairmont,  West  Virginia 

. ..Pittsburgh 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Camp  Hill 

...Camp  Hill 

...Pittsburgh 

... Verona 

Jierminie 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Edgewood 

, Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

Turtle  Creek 

...... Brier  Hill 

_ Bradford 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

..Bens  Run,  West  Virginia 


Students  in  194&47 
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CLASS  OF  1948 


Aiken,  Mary — ... — 

Albach,  Betty  Ann _ 

Anderson,  Alma  Van  Gilder — 

Barkley,  Virginia  Louise _ 

Barrett,  Elinor — 

Beck,  Agnes  Leigh 

Benel,  Carol 

Berg,  Dorothy  Ruth  Lawry 

Bigelow,  Audrey  Reed _ 

Boggs,  Marianne  

Caldwell,  Marjorie  Jay... .. 

Cohn,  Marie  Elaine. _ 

Copetas,  Patricia 

Doolittle,  Dorothy  Elizabeth.. 
Dornberger,  Phyllis  Louise 

Elliott,  Sarah  Anne ... 

Enright,  Martha  Mary 


..Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

.Millville,  New  Jersey 

Wilkinsburg 

_ _ Brighton,  Mass. 

Pittsburgh 

Douglaston,  New  York 

Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Bellerose,  New  York 

.._ Pittsburgh 

Cumberland,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 


..Nassawadox,  Virginia 
Pittsburgh 


Fish,  Hilda  Grace_..._ 

Foerster,  Frances ..... 

Forncrook,  Jean  Marvin _ 

Fusca,  Maria  Carmela 

Gage,  Marilyn  Amy.... 

Geary,  Sara  Suzanne „ 

Gilbert,  Jessie  Wilcox 

Hadfield,  Dorothy  Jean 

Hamilton,  Prudence  Farr _. 

Harton,  Suzanne  Gretchen.. 

Henry,  Frances  Mixer...... 

Holland,  Martha  Gene 

Houck,  Mary  Ann 

Humbert,  Mary  Jane 

Johnson,  Wandalea 

Johnston,  Elizabeth 

Kahle,  Rosamund  

Kimball,  Christine  _„ 

Kimball,  Mary  Jean _ 

Kirkup,  Janet 

Lawrence,  Shirley 

Leach,  Dorothy 

Lenz,  Carol  Marie _. 

L'Hote,  Betty  Constance... _ 

Long,  Virginia  Anne.._ _ 

Lynott,  Mary  Isabell 


....Hamilton,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Camp  Hill 

, .....Pittsburgh 

Swarthmore 

Bradford 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

Springdale 

Gibsonia 

Uniontown 

Beaver 

Pittsburgh 

Greenville 

Dormont 

Pittsburgh 

..Brightwaters,  New  York 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 

..Englewood,  New  Jersey 

Buffalo,  New  York 

.Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

...Mt.  Lebanon 
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MacMillen,  Norma  Ruth 

McDonald,  Nancy  Jean 

McKay,  Lucille  Buhl 

Meyer,  Henrietta  Alberta.... 

Migliore,  Grace  Marie 

Morrow,   Shirley  Ann 

Mueller,  Ingeborg  Carol. 

Nicol,  Jean 

Obermayer,  Helen  Adele. 

Picard,  Mary  Jane 


Pittsburgh 

— Pittsburgh 

Zelienople 

Glenshaw 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Wilkinsburg 

...Oberlin,  Ohio 


Queenth,  Eugenia  Joyce 

Reckard,  Margaret  A 

Robinson,  Eleanor  Elson 

Rodgers,  Barbara 

Rogers,  Barbara  Jean 

Ross,  Elizabeth  Jeannette _._.. 

Sager,  Virginia  Ann 

Shaffer,  Ruth  Louise 

Smith,  Doris  Virginia 

Speer,  Natalie 

Stewart,  Betty  Jean 

Suckling,  Helen  Elizabeth 

Sutton,  Suzanne  Catherine 

Trout,  Corinne  Elanor..... _ 

Ullom,  Rita  Ann  Elizabeth 

Vail,  Donice  Virginia..... 

Watson,  Anne  O'Neil 

Watson,  Carol  Beverly 

Wilson,  Joy  Marie„_ — 

woolard,  kathryn  llsa. 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

..Milford,  Connecticut 


Zucker,  Ruth  Frances 


Nursing  Students 


Brown,  Helen  Kinlock 


_ Pittsburgh 

_ ..Magnolia,  Ohio 

Bellevue 

. .Munhall 

....Bronxville,  New  York 

Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Mars 

._ McKeesport 

.....Pittsburgh 

-Butler 

Jeannette 

Waynesburg 

Allison  Park 

Forest  Hills 

Wilkinsburg 

..Cumberland,  Maryland 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

_. Sharon 


_ Turtle  Creek 


CLASS  OF  1949 


Alexander,  Marjorie  Marie..... 
Altman,  Marilyn  Elisabeth- 
Anderson,  Jeanne  Mary 

Anthon,  Electra  George 

Anto,  Rachel  Jane 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Universal 

Pittsburgh 

...McKeesport 
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Balter,  Jeanne  Carol 

Baltzer,  Margaret  Marie 

Barker,  Marian  Yvonne 

Barnhart,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Beery,  Mary  Lou  Hughes 

Beyer,  Elaine  Ruth 

BlLDERBACK,    BETTY 

Blasing,  Henrietta  Catherine.. 

Brodnax,  Ruth  Van  Sandt 

Brunk,  Martha  Jeanne 

Bullers,  Claudia 

Caldarelli,  Phyllis  Lorraine.. 

Cathcart,  Irma  Lucia 

Christy,  Elizabeth  Jane 

Christy,  Eva 

Clarkson,  Ruth   Charlotte... 

Couch,  Janet  Elizabeth 

Culbertson,  Joan  Elizabeth... 


deVeyra,  Nena 

Diehl,  Louise  

Dougan,  Sally  Beertis 

Eastwood,  Nancy 

Echelmeyer,  Helen  Dorothea... 

Evans,  Barbara  Jean 

Ewtng,  Mary  Jane 


Pittsburgh 

_...Knox 

Pittsburgh 

Mt.  Pleasant 

.Monessen 

Pittsburgh 

..Bronxville,   New   York 

Pittsburgh 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Crafton 

Smethport 

North  Bessemer 

Carnegie 

Kittanning 

Brookville 

Pittsburgh 

.Mt.  Lebanon 

.Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Somerset 

..Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

_ Wilkinsburg 

Pittsburgh 

Beaver  Falls 


Fletcher,  Mary  Kathryn._ 

Forward,  Jean  Acuff 

Francis,  Sally  Hamilton 

Frantz,  Frances 

Fraser,  Ada  Jean 

Frederick,  Lois  Jean__ 

Frick,  Barbara  Nelle 

Fry,  Patricia  Cornell 

Garber,  Helen  Virginia. __. 

Garlick,  Naomi  Mary 

Haase,  Eloise  Paula 

Haggert,  Jean  Nancy  Louise.. 

Hanson,  Roberta  Louise 

Heineman,  Louise  Lorish 

Helfer,  Benita  

Hoge,  Barbara  Hume 

Holt,  Alice  Elizabeth 


Junk,  Betty  Ann 

Kerr,  Harriet  Jeanne 

King,  Dorothy  Ellsworth., 
Koos,  Frances  Diana. 


_ .Mt.  Lebanon 

Pittsburgh 

Sharon 

Waynesboro 

Rome,  New  York 

Wellsville,  Ohio 

Wilkinsburg 

.Montclair,  New  Jersey 

Pittsburgh 

..New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia 

_ — Pittsburgh 

..Bellport,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Ingram 

Pittsburgh 

Crafton 

Pittsburgh 

Uniontown 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
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Lanicker,  Ann  Louise — 

Lawrence,  Shirley  Ruth 

Lee,  Mary  Ellen 

Linton,  Jane  Delano...- 

Livezey,  Marjorie  Ruth 

LUTHRINGER,  MARTHA   ElEANORE- 

Lynn,  Nancy  Jane 

Mamula,  Olga  Mildred 

Marks,  Marilyn  Weller 

Mattern,  Jean  

McCollough,  Carol _._ 

McGregor,  Elinore  Jean— . 

Means,  Marjorie  Louise..-. 

Melvin,  Elizabeth  _ _. -. 

Miklos,  Clara  Belle __ 

Miller,  Phyllis  Jean 

Moore,  Barbara  Anne~ 

Morledge,  Joan 

Morwood,  Joan  - 

Mountford,  Carolyn  Timothy.. 
Murray,  Nancy  Lois 

Nusbaum,  Ruth  Joan.._ 

Pappert,  Virginia  Evelyn _. 

Patterson,  Shirley  Ann _„.. 

Petrovich,  Olga  Mildred 

Pew,  Patricia  Louise 

Planck,  Lois  Ann 

Powell,  Ariana  Rebecca 

Reed,  June  Etta. 

Rider,  Mary  Louise 

Riihiluoma,  Jean  Elizabeth „._.. 

Rivera,  Maria  Luisa 

Rix,   Virginia  Marie __ - -. 

Robinson,  Joyce  Page 

Shane,  Ann  Lawrence..— 

Shaver,  Eleanor  Marie _ ~. 

Shekell,  Mary  Lou 

Shields,  Barbara  Ann 

Shumaker,  Mary  Thompson _._ 

Stauffer,  Catharine  Louise 

Sutton,  Martha  Morrison 

Swannie,  Joan  Esther 

Tatum,  Evelyn  Beverly-... 

Tench,  Kathryn  Ann 

Thompson,  Margaret  Gunhild.. 

Tite,  Mary  Louise 

Tsagaris,  Jean  _ 

Turner,  Rhea  Jane. _.- 


_ „.West  View 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Ravenna,  Ohio 

Venetia 

_ ..Beardstown,  Illinois 

. — Springdale 

Pittsburgh 

..Pittsburgh 

— Sewickley 

-.—Pittsburgh 

_ - Pittsburgh 

_.. Mt.  Lebanon 

Bradford 

Forest  Hills 

Pittsburgh 

Ben  Avon 

Pittsburgh 

— ...Sewickley 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

..Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

_ Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ _ Aliquippa 

_ Pittsburgh 

Oakmont 

_ Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Uniontown 

Pembroke,  Bermuda 

Corozal,  Puerto  Rico 

Pittsburgh 

„ —Sewickley 

Crafton 

Johnstown 

Swissvale 

Pittsburgh 

Elyria,  Ohio 

East  McKeesport 

...Sistersville,  West  Virginia 
Kenmore,  New  York 

_ _ Uniontown 

— -Pittsburgh 

_ _ Pittsburgh 

.—Pittsburgh 

„ -Butler 

Butler 
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Vandermark,  Alice  Lee 

Van  Kirk,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Van  Scoy,  Virginia  Juvenilla__ 

Walker,  Carolyn  Ann 

Walker,  Elizabeth  Williams..-. 

Watson,  Barbara  Lewis 

Welch,  Corinne  Alice 

Wenning,  Eleanor  Louise 

Wiles,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Williams,  Patty  Jane 

Yeiser,  E.  Patricia. 


_._..Elyria,  Ohio 
..West  Newton 
Bradford 

...Poland,  Ohio 

.McDonald 

Forest  Hills 

_ Pittsburgh 

..New  Brighton 

Bradford 

-Pittsburgh 

Glenshaw 


CLASS  OF   1950 


Altenburger,  Jean  Christine 

Altmayer,  Sally  Lee 

Anderson,  Alice  Louise 


Verona 

Pittsburgh 

__ Oakmont 


Ballard,  Priscilla  Ann.._ 

Baney,  Dolores  June 

Bassett,  Elizabeth  Ann 

Baux,  Fidelis  Ricardo 

Beetle,  Marjorie  Jane 

Beiswenger,  Gertrude  Elizabeth.. 

Bemis,  Shirley 

Berkman,   Barbara   Ann 

Billeter,  Barbara  Jane 

Black,  Barbara  Jane 

Booth,  Barbara  Ann __ 

Bovard,  Mary  Brownlee- 

Bowser,   Eva  Marion 

Bowser,  Geraldine  Toy _ 

Boyd,  Janice  Ann 

Brendel,  Shirley  Catherine 

Brotzman,  Harriet  Wilson 


Capone,  Virginia  M.  

Carlson,  Justine  Eleanor 

Carpenter,  Antoinette 

Chelsted,  Shirley  Mae 

Collins,  Sarah  Catherine 

Conelly,  Jean  Anne 

Corey,  Lenore  Carolyn 

Cowles,  Olive  Mae 

Craig,  Ann  

Crooks,   Mary   Jane 

Croushore,  Constance  Louise — 

Crowe,  Janet  Elizabeth 

Curry,  Virginia  — 


Barnesville,  Ohio 

Pitcairn 

.Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Carnegie 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

St.   Marys 

Pittsburgh 

JVandergrift 

Birmingham,  Michigan 

Monsey,  New  York 

.Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Pittsburgh 

„ — Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Worthington 

Pittsburgh 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Geneva,  Illinois 

Greensburg 

Pittsburgh 

_ Brownsville 

.. Gibsonia 

Russell 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Belle  Vernon 

Braintree,  Massachusetts 

— Pittsburgh 
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Davis,  Cora  Marie 

Davis,  Myrtle  Elizabeth 

Dellosa,  Elina  Frances 

Denigan,  Ann  Monroe. 

Dick,  Janet  Bel 

Dougherty,  Joy  Ann _ ~ 

dunlevy,  marcia  jean __„ 

Dunne,  Yvonne  Ulrich 

Duppstadt,  Jean  Fay 

Dwiggins,  Margaret  Anne.. 
Dykema,  Katherine  R. 

Edwards,  Carolyn  Ann 

Engelman,  Joan  Rae 

Evans,  Mary  Anne 

Evans,  Nancy  Louise 

Fabry,  Ruth  Eleanore 

Ferguson,  Shirley  Anne_... 

Ferris,  Sue  Ann _ _ 

Finnerty,  Claire  Marie 

Fisher,  Kathleen 

Fort,  Dorothy  Joan _._. 

Foster,  Claire  Marie _ 

Frank,  Patricia  Louise 

Frankenstein,  Maxine  


_— Scottdale 

„..Munhall 

- ~ .Mahopac,  New  York 

— Pittsburgh 

..- Pittsburgh 

Forest  Hills 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

..New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

. Vandergrift 

Pittsburgh 

._ Pittsburgh 


, Brookville 

.Staten  Island,  New  York 

_ Steubenville,  Ohio 

Edgewood 


McKeesport 

Braddock 

Bronxville,  New  York 

Scottdale 

Youngdale 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Parkers  Landing 

Waynesburg 

— _ Pittsburgh 


Good,  Phyllis  Dawn 

Goodman,  Evelyn  Joan - 

Green,  Leonilla  Mildred 

Gwosden,  Nancy  Taggart.— . 


West  Lawn 

New  York,  New  York 

„ Butler 

_ -..North  Braddock 


Hamilton,  Margery  Lois „.. 

Hamilton,  Marilyn  Jean 

Hammer,  Patricia  Anne 

Harbert,  Ritae  Mae _ 

Harbison,  Florence  Jane 

Hardy,  Patricia  Anne _ 

Harrison,  Suzanne  „.._ . 

Haver,  Doris  Audrey _. 

Helfrich,    Catherine    - 

Hieber,  Jean  Lois _.. 

Hodge,  Emma  Clyde. 

Hook,  Mary   Lou _... 

Howard,  Joan  Margaret 

Hughes,  Nancy  Jean 

Hullihen,  Patricia  Susan... 
Hyde,  Keith  

Illig,   Barbara  Elizabeth 

Ivory,  Gloria  Stelle~ 


_ Pittsburgh 

.Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

._ Sewickley 

. Pittsburgh 

......Pittsburgh 

Brownsville 

,_ _ ...Wilkinsburg 

-..Carnegie 

_._ -..Pittsburgh 

- — Perrysville 

...._ Pittsburgh 

_ Harrisburg 

Hollidaysburg 

-.Pittsburgh 

.„ _ „ Bradford 

....„ Glenshaw 

-....Pittsburgh 

_ -...-Pittsburgh 
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Jeffries,  Shirley  Ann — 
Johnston,  Marjorie  Grey.. 
Jones,  Dorothea  Penny — 

Kaiser,  Jean  Alice — 


Keister,  Marilyn  La  Verne.. 
King,  Adelaide  Edith 


-Wilkinsburg 
-Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
-New  York,  New  York 


.Pittsburgh 
—Scottdale 


Lake,  Florence  Roberta 

Langer,  Betty  Bertha 

Langstaff,  Lois  Mary 

Lankenau,  Phyllis  Milford 

Layman,  Naomi  A.  

Leinen,  Nancy  Alice. 

Lemcke,  Dorothy  Mae 

Lewis,   Sarah  Rose 

Lopez,  Marilyn  Jean 

Lushen,  Martha  Mae 

MacMillen,  Joan  Ide 

MacPhee,  Dorothy  Luckens  _.. 
Malone,  Patricia  Buikhalter... 

Mann,  Louise  Pleasants 

Mars,  Lois  Marie  .._ 

Massing,  Martha  Jean 

Mayer,  Sue  Ellen. _ 

McConnor,  Gail  Frances 

McDowell,  Kathryn  Jane 

McDowell,  Nancy  Lois 

McEldowney,  Rita  Lee 

McIntyre,  France  Gladys 

McKerchee,  Grace  Rhoda. 

McSwigan,  Jean  B.  _.... 

McSwigan,  Joan   Keating 

Miller,  Marcia  Ruth _ ._... 

Miller,  Marion  Jane 

Mitchell,  Janet  Ruth 

Moffit,  Evelyn  Carol 

Morgan,  Ann  Marie 

Muench,  Nancy  Lee — _.. 

Nevius,  Barbara  Jane ... 

Norton,  Carol  May 

Paslian,  Marian  Rose.- 

Patterson,  Shirley  Belle.- 

Paxton,  Dorothy  Carter 

Peairs,   Elaine  Dalzell.... - 

Pedrogo,  Irma 

Peiffer,  Nancy  

Peters,  Esther  Carolyn 

Peterson,  Doris  Ellen 


-.East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Gibsonia 

Carnegie 


Donora 

Crestwood,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Harrison,  New  York 

..Garden  City,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Venetia 


„ Pittsburgh 

....Sewickley 

Danville 


Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Erie 

New  York,  New  York 

Pittsburgh 

_ — Pitcairn 

_ - Scottdale 

Pittsburgh 

Six  Mile  Run 

„ „ Pittsburgh 

_ ..Pittsburgh 

_ —Pittsburgh 

~ — Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ _ „. Sewickley 

-. Pittsburgh 

_ Philadelphia 

Verona 

Pittsburgh 

Ridgway 


_ - Pittsburgh 

- — Turtle  Creek 

..Packanack  Lake,  New  Jersey 

Sisterville 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Sewickley 

.- .. Pittsburgh 

_.. Edgewood 
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Pollock,  Florinda  Bayard 

Porson,  Patricia  Florentine....... 

Porter,  Maryhelen 

Powers,  Nancy  Jayne 

Raspaldo,  Aura  Nylda... 

Raymond,  Janet  Carol 

Reiner,  Florita  

Renwick,  Sarah  Allyn 

Ricciardi,  Judith  Marian 

Richards,  Mildred  Louise 

Rickel,  Marilyn  Carole _ _.. 

Robie,  Blanche  Margaret 

Robinson,  Bertha  Mae 

Rom,  Aline  Phylis 

Ross,  Martha  Jean 

Rothschild,  Lenore  „_ 

Ruth,  Gladys 

Ryan,  Helen  Elizabeth 

Ryan,  Ruth  Lerman  

Schade,  Nancy  Elizabeth 

Schechter,  Sally  Estelle 

Schmid,  Barbara  

Schweider,  Betty  Lorraine 

Scott,  Martha  Lou 

Seaholm,  Alice  Carolyn 

Seale,  Joanne  Kay 

Shaner,  Doris  Lucille 

Shepard,  Gladys  Marie 

Sherman,  Mildred  Wheelock.. 

Shirey,  Dawn   Lee _.. 

Shouse,  Priscilla  Jane. 

Simmen,  Fern  Elizabeth 

Smith,  Margaret  Anthea. 

Smith,   Mary  Melissa- 

Snaman,  Marilyn  Jean 

Snyder,  Donna  Lee 

Stanley,  Mary  Eleanor. 

Steele,  Jane  Pearson 

Stepahin,   Elizabeth   Marian.... 

Steumpfle,  Sally  Blakef 

Sufrin,  Helen  _ 

Sutherland,  Judith  Marie „ 

Tanner,  Nancy  Ellen 

Tedesco,  Marylou  

Thorne,  Phofbe  Anne 

Tomlin,  Jessie  Glenn 

Urda,  Mercedes  Karolyn  


Van  Deventer,  Dorothy  Ann 


_ Waynesburg 

.HastingS'on-Hudson,  New  York 

, You n gsto wn ,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh 

—Central  Aguirre,  Puerto  Rico 

Oakmont 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

_ Leonia,  New  Jersey 

Pittsburgh 

- Pittsburgh 

Rye,  New  York 

McKeesport 

Pittsburgh 

_ — Carnegie 

_ —.Scarsdale,  New  York 

_ Bohemia,  L.  I.,  New  York 

_ East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

„ Monessen 

_ _ __ Coraopolis 

Kew  Gardens,  New  York 

_ Babylon,  New  York 

Rogersville 

Ligonier 

Clarksburg,   West  Virginia 

— Pittsburgh 

_ _ — Oil  City 

Remersburg 

~ Springdale 

_ Pittsburgh 

.. Paget,  Bermuda 

_ — Pittsburgh 

..- Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

Jenkintown 

— ..Lyndora 

~ ~ Meyersdale 

Pittsburgh 

Plandome,  New  York 

_. Vandergrift 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsbu  rgh 

Burdette,  Arkansas 


~ ...Sewickley 

..Westfield,  New  Jersey 
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Walsh,  Wanda  Mary Pittsburgh 

Warrich,   Patricia  Jane _ Washington 

Weaver,  Nina  June _ _._ Bellevue 

Weidel,   Priscella  Jean _ _ Oakmont 

Weil,  Nancy  Lee Pittsburgh 

Weiner,  Harriet  Elaine _ Greensburg 

Werner,    Mona  May Pittsburgh 

Whiteside,    Barbara Hinsdale,   Illinois 

Wilkofsky,  Jeanne  Ellwood  City 

Woods,  Helen  Adele Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Mary Van  Voorhis 

Xerocostas,  Mary  Pittsburgh 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Arnold,  Kathryn  Louise Pittsburgh 

Beecher,  Virginia _ Pittsburgh 

Conrad,  M.  Velesca _ Pittsburgh 

Cruikshank,  Mary  Esther Valencia 

Ditges,  M.  Virginia _ Pittsburgh 

Dodworth,  Dorothy  L _ Pittsburgh 

Fulton,  Evlyn  Wehling Bellevue 

Garino,  Annie _ Nice,  France 

Hillman,  Joan  Walther Pittsburgh 

Knoll,  Dolores  E McKees  Rocks 

Lutz,  Mary  Elizabeth „ Pittsburgh 

Martin,  Prudence  Goodale Pittsburgh 

Parkinson,  Helen  Marie _ Dunn's  Station 

Ramsey,  Shirley  Ann Carnegie 

Spatz,  Phyllis  C _ _ _ Pittsburgh 

Vrzalova,    Eva Prague,    Czechoslovakia 

ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 

Seniors  88 

Juniors  _ 75 

Sophomores  110 

Freshmen 186 

Total  Full  Time  Students - 459 

Special  Students „ 16 

Total  Number  of  Students  475 


umnae 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  was  organised  in  1876.  In  January,  1926,  an  office 
was  established  at  the  college  and  a  part-time  secretary  em- 
ployed.  Two  regular  meetings  of  the  association  are  held 
every  year  in  October  or  November  and  the  Saturday  pre 
ceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  several  scholarships  to  the 
college,  and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy 
students.  In  1935  the  association  adopted  the  Alumnae 
Fund  system  in  place  of  the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed 
dues.  As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Alumnae  have  been  able 
to  make  a  substantial  gift  to  the  college  each  year  since  its 
adoption. 

"The  Alumnae  Recorder",  containing  news  of  the  col' 
lege  and  its  graduates  and  "The  Alumnae  Register11  are  is- 
sued  by  the  association  at  appointed  intervals. 


OFFICERS 

Frances  Bode  Belding President 

Edna  M.  Reitz _ First  Vice  President 

Agnes  Ralston ^..Second  Vice  President 

Hilda  R.  Sadler _ - - Treasurer 

Evlyn  W.  Fulton _ Recording  Secretary 

Martha  Jane  Gerwig _ _ Corresponding  Secretary 

Marianne  McCallister Alumnae  Secretary 

Helen  Horlx  Fairban ks Alumnae  Trustee 
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ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living, 
P.C.W.  clubs  have  been  organised.  The  existing  clubs  and 
their  presidents  are  listed  below: 

Chicago — Mrs.  J.  H.  Jamison   (Helen  McKensie,  '23),  599  Wash- 
ington  Ave.,  Glencoe,  Illinois. 

Cleveland — Mrs.  A.  Gordon  Patterson  (Marian  Frank,  '25),  3460 
Ingleside  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland  22,  Ohio. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  120,  2933   W.  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Greensburg — Mrs.   John  D.  Benford,    (Edith  Rial,  '33),  Briarhill 
Drive,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

New  York — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken  (Eleanor  Fulton,  '26),  324 
Park  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia— Mrs.  C.  E.  Starr  (Mary  H.  Estep  '15),  2  Wynne- 
wood  Court,  Narberth,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH  REGIONAL  GROUPS 

Chartiers  Valley — Mrs.  William  Hake  (Dora  Diamond  '38),  1646 
Crafton  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh  5. 

EdgewooD'Swissvale — Miss  Doris  E.  Chatto,  ex  ,39,  1300  Milton 
Ave.,  Regent  Square,  Pittsburgh. 

Highland  District — Mrs.  J.  K.  Musgrave  (Marjorie  Caughey,  '17' 
'21),  6095  Bunkerhill  St.,  Pittsburgh  6. 

North  District  —  Miss  Evlyn  W.  Fulton,   '44,  455  Forest  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  2. 

Point  Breeze-Homewood — Miss  Martha  Jane  Gerwig,   '37,  6959 
Thomas  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh  8. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Frey   (Ann  McCullough  '34),  618  S.  Negley  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  6. 
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ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  disseminate  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer 
with  prospective  students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the 
college  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  applicants  from  their 
own  localities,  Alumnae  Representatives  have  been  ap' 
pointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states  and  districts: 

California— Mrs.  John  Alden  Randall  (Marjorie  Chubb,  '38),  1235 
Wellington  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Connecticut — Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox  Potter   (Mary  Louise  Towar, 
'30),  16  Pilgrim  Road,  West  Hartford. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  William  C.  Bond  (Clara  Boyd,  '29), 
6909  Ex£air  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  '31,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Volkwein  (Sarah  F.  Marks,  '38),  2806  Ionic  Avenue, 
Jacksonville. 
Miss  Betty  MacColl,  '29,  220 -25th  Street,  Bradenton. 

Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  (Mary  MacLaughlin,  122),  1237 
Gordon  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.  Hackett,  Jr.   (Virginia  Glandon,  '27), 
1811  Greenwood  Ave.,  Highland  Park. 

Indiana— Mrs.   Ralph  S.   Holland    (Elizabeth   Hewitt,   '27),   4266 
Bowman  St.,  University  Heights,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  '19,  Catlettsburg. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Lee,  Jr.  (Elizabeth  Davidson,  '28),  704 
Hatherleigh  Road,  Stoneleigh,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.    Risher   Dunlevy    (Frances   Ray,   '27),    120 
Stedman  Street,  Brookline. 
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Michigan — Mrs.  John  T.  Gallatin   (Sophie  Gribble,  '23),  88  Sun- 
ningdale  Drive,  Grosse  Pointe  Shores. 

Miss    Imogene    Armstrong,    '20,    2933    W.    Chicago    Boulevard, 
Detroit. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken   (Eleanor  Fulton,  ,26), 
324  Park  Avenue,  Newark. 

New  York— Mrs.  William  G.  Rohlffs   (Emelyn  Taylor,  '27),  299 
Woodward  Drive,  Brightwaters,  L.  I. 

Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Jr.  (Helen  Birmingham,  '35),  Scarsdale  Manor, 
Scarsdale. 

Miss  Doris  Thomas,  '31,  Knox  School,  Cooperstown. 

Ohio — Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  (Charlotte  Hunker,  'IS),  2341  Delaware 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Oklahoma — Mrs.  William  A.  Kraus  (Harriet  Hill,  '22),  1220  John- 
stone Avenue,  Bartlesville. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Charles  Noyes  (Martha  Crandall,  '17),  R.D. 
No.  1,  Butler. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Dom,  '29,   150  Westmoreland  Avenue,  Greens- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert   (Virginia  Wilcox,  '20),  407  Park  Avenue, 
Swarthmore. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson  (Harriet  Barker,  '23),  911  Presqueisle  Street, 
Philipsburg. 

Mrs.  Neil  K.  Culbertson  (Martha  Branch,  '37),  308  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Warren. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Jefferson,  '31,  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr. 

West  Virginia — Mrs.    Millard   Sisler    (Florence   Keys,    '12),    301 
Wagner  Road,  Morgantown. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Coston  (Henrietta  Spelsburg,  '28),  187  East  Pike 
Street,  Clarksburg. 


I  SO  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of 
the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae 
Representatives,  members  from  each  alumnae  class  and 
alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  associate 
alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  college  the  week-end  before 
the  P.C.W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty 
of  alumnae  and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis' 
tration  of  the  college  and  communicate  to  the  alumnae  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  college,  and  to  formulate  recom' 
mendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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college  ualendar 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  19474948 

Freshmen  orientation  program Sept.  23  and  24 

Registration  for  all  other  students 

9:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Wed.,  Sept.  24 

Opening  of  77th  academic  year Thurs.,  Sept.  25 

Thanksgiving  holiday from   12:20  p.  m.,  Wed.  Nov.  26 

to  8:30  a.  m.,  Mon.,  Dec.   1 

Christmas  recess from  12:20  p.m.,  Fri.  Dec.  19 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Mon.  Jan.  5,  1948 

Mid-year  examinations Mon.,  Jan.  26  through  Sat.,  Jan.,  31 

Second  semester  begins 8:30  a.m.,  Wed.,  Feb.  4 

Spring  recess from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Mar.24 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Thurs.,  April  8 

Final  examinations Thurs.,  May  27  to  Fri.,  June  4 

Commencement Monday,  June  7 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  19484949 

Freshmen  orientation  program September  20,  21,  22 

Registration  for  all  other  students 

9:00  a.m.-4:00  p.m.,  Wed.,  Sept.  22 

Opening  of  78th  academic  year Thurs.,  Sept.  23 

Thanksgiving  holiday from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Nov.  24 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Mon.,  Nov.  29 

Christmas  recess from   12:20   p.m.,   Fri.,   Dec.    17 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Mon.,  Jan.  3,  1949 

Mid-year  examinations Mon.,  Jan.  24  through  Sat.,  Jan.  29 

Second  semester  begins 8:30  a.m.,  Wed.,  Feb.  2 

Spring  recess from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Mar.  23 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Wed.,  April  6 

Final  examinations Thurs.,  May  26  through  Fri.,  June  3 

Commencement Mon.,  June  6 

3 


Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the  col- 
lege should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of  students, 
their  withdrawal,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  college  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  residence 
halls  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
college  and  payment  of  college  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Bursar.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania  College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentative living  near  their  home  should  consult  pages  144- 
147,  for  the  address. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 


oard  ©" 


OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co Treasurer 

MEMBERS 


Paul  R.  Anderson 
John  G.  Frazer,  Jr. 
A.  Douglas  Hannah 


Term  Expires  1948 

Charles  F.  Lewis 
Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 
Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 


Term  Expires  1949 


Mrs.  James  A.  Bell 
Arthur  E.  Braun 
Alexander  C.  Robinson 


Gwilym  A.  Price 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Fairbanks 
George  D.  Lockhart 


Term  Expires  1950 


Frederick  G.  Blackburn 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell 
Miss  Mabel  L.  Gillespie 


Ralph  W.  Harbison 
James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer 


Paul  Russell  Anderson,  Ph.  D President 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D Dean  of  the  College 

Hanna  Gunderman,  M.Ed Bursar 

Catherine  L.  Goebel,  A.B Director  of  Public  Relations 

Margaret  L.  Donaldson,  A.B Director  of  Admissions 

Betty  Jane  Sehmann,  A.M Registrar 

Jean  R.  Dalzell,  A.M Assistant  Dean 

Alice  E.  Hansen,  M.Ed Librarian 

Helen  Y.  Long,  A.B.,  B.S Assistant  Librarian 

Marianne  McCallister,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

Hobart  L.  Means.  A.B Superintendent  of  Maintenance 

Mildred  F.  King,  M.S Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Janis  M.  Stewart,  M.Ed. Director  of  Dormitories 

Ruth  Bergheimer Secretary  to  the  President 

Mary  Esther  Cruikshank Secretary  to  the  Dean 

Helen  M.  Parkinson,  A.B Assistant  in  Admissions 

Helen  G.  Reinhard,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

Virginia  Unkovich,  B.S Assistant  Accountant 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  the  Book  Store 

Thelma  Pappert Bookkeeper 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Film  Service 

Roberta  L.  Geissinger Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

Doris  Jean  Hurley Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

J.  Watson  Harmeier,  M.D College  Physician 

Nora  Bell  Hamilton,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Elizabeth  Voorus,  R.N Assistant  Resident  Nurse 

Marion  M.  Benn House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Jean  R.  Dalzell,  A.M House  Director,  Art  Center 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.M House  Director,  Coolidge  Hall 

Daisy  Reese  Park House  Director,  Mellon  Hall 

Edna  Lee  Sprowls,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

Florella  Wallace House  Director,  Fickes  Hall 
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Paul  Russell  Anderson President 

A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan    University;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean  of  the  College 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   A.M.,   Wesleyan   University;   Ph.D.,   Princeton   University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
Columbia  University 

*Anna  L.  Evans Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  A.M.,  Smith  College;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Helen  Calkins Professor  o^  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University 

Troy  Wilson  Organ Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  B.D.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Carl  W.  Kaiser Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  A.  Elliott Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Bryn  Mawr  College 


*On  leave  1947-48 
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12                     PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
Arthur  L.  Davis Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  University  of  Munich;  University  of  Cologne 

Stephen  Borsody Visiting  Professor  of  History 

Doctor  of  Laws  and  Political  Sciences,  Charles  University, 
Prague;  University  of  Budapest. 

Phyllis  Cook  Martin Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Helene  Welker Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New 
York  City;  graduate  study  with  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Harold  Bauer, 
and  Lasare  Levy  in  Paris 

Laberta  Dysart Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
University  of  Michigan 

Charles  LeClair Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Columbia  University; 
Academie   Ranson,   Paris 

John  Norman Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Pedro  Juan  Labarthe. Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  Mexico; 
Sorbonne,  Paris;  University  of  Madrid,  Spain 

David  A.  Fletcher Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Robert  L.  Zetler Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Russell  G.  Wichmann Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.,  Lawrence  College;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
School  of  Sacred  Music;  student  of  Clarence  Dickinson,  LaVahn 
Maesch,  T.  Tertius  Noble,  Edwin  J.  Stringham,  Franklin  W. 
Robinson 


FACULTY  13 

J.  Cutler  Andrews Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Hugh  E.  Potts,  II Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science 

Litt.B.,  Rutgers  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

*Lillie  B.  Held Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University 

Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens.  .Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.S.,  Cours  Louis  Marin,  Paris;  Certificat  Pedagogique,  Paris; 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Sorbonne;  A.M.,  Hamline  University 

Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Yale 
University 

Annabelle  B.  Horn Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Allegheny  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Mildred  Thorne  Evanson Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Janis  M.  Stewart Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  Ohio  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Geneva  E.  Kenway Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University 

Alice  E.  Hansen Librarian  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;   B.L.S.,   Columbia  University;  M.Ed., 
Harvard  University;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Margaret  Jean  Maclachlan Assistant  Professor 

of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Lake  Erie  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Howard  L.  Ralston Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.,  Muskingum  College;  A.G.O.  1928;  Organ  study  with 
Edwin  Arthur  Kraft,  Palmer  Christian,  Lynwood  Farnam  and 
Casper  P.  Koch 


*On  leave  1947-48 
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Betty  Jane  Sehmann  . .  Registrar  with  rank  of  Assistant  Professor 

B.S.,  Texas  State  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University;  Harvard   University 

Arthur  L.  Draper. Lecturer  in  Astronomy 

Director,  Buhl  Planetarium 

Wallace  K.  Schneider. .Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan    University;    A.M.,    Syracuse    University 

William  F.  Orr Lecturer  in  Religion 

West  Tennessee  Teachers  College;  A.B.,  Southwestern  College: 
B.D.,  Th.M.,  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;  studied  with 
Hageman  and  with  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached 
with  Jean  de  Resske 

Ralph  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  with  Sevcik,  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory,  Vienna; 
Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Lois  Kramer  Boyd Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  University  of  Minnesota 

Jo  Hailey  Cotton Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  University  of  Texas;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 

Helen  Y.  Long Assistant  Librarian  with  rank  of  Instructor 

A.B.,    Smith    College;    B.L.S.,    Carnegie   Institute   of  Technology 

Jerome  S.  Wenneker Instructor  in  Drama 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  M.F.A.,  Yale  University 

Eleanor  L.  Davis Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Jeanne-Anna  Ayres Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College 

Edith  V.  Succop Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology 
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Helen  J.  Primrose Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,    Macalester    College;    University    of    Colorado;    New   York 
University 

Jane  Calvert  Little Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,    M.Ed.,   University   of   Pittsburgh;   University   of   Southern 
California 

Stephen  J.  Kubisak Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Louis  Di  Tommaso Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,    Duquesne    University;    M.Litt.,    University    of   Pittsburgh; 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Ruth   Newland Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  University  of  Paris;  University  of 
Madrid;  University  of  Mexico 


Erla  Cramer  Maxwell Instructor  in  Voice 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University. 

Genevieve  Jones Instructor  in  the  Dance 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Norma  Trozzo Assistant  in  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,    Pennsylvania    College    for    Women;    University    of    Pittsburgh; 
Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh;  Northwestern  University 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 

Louise  M.  Carlson Principal  and  Director  of  Nurses 

B.S.,    Simmons    College;    R.N.,    Massachusetts    General    Hospital 

Florence  Young Director  of  Education 

B.S.,    University    of    Minnesota;    R.N.,    University    of    Michigan 
Hospital;  A.B.,  Sioux  Falls  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State 
University  of  Iowa 
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DIVISIONAL  CHAIRMEN  (1947-48) 

I.    Science Dr.  Wallace 

II.    Social  Studies Miss  Dysart 

III.    Humanities Dr.  Doxsee 


DEPARTMENTAL  CHAIRMEN   (1947-48) 

Art Mr.  LeClair 

Biology Dr.  Horn 

Chemistry Dr.  Wallace 

Economics Dr.  Kaiser 

Education Dr.  Kinder 

English Dr.  Shupp 

Family  Living Miss  Stewart 

French Mrs.  Owens 

German Dr.  Davis 

History Miss  Dysart 

Mathematics Dr.  Calkins 

Music Mr.  Wichmann 

Philosophy  and  Religion Dr.  Organ 

Physical  Education Miss  Maclachlan 

Political   Science Dr.    Norman 

Psychology Dr.  Kenway 

Secretarial  Studies Miss  Little 

Sociology Dr.  Elliott 

Spanish Dr.  Labarthe 

Speech Mrs.  Ferguson 


COURSE  CHAIRMEN  (1947-48) 

Arts Dr.  Shupp 

English  Composition Dr.  Zetler 

History  of  Western  Civilization Miss  Dysart 

Human  Development  and  Behavior Dr.  Kenway 

Modern  Society Dr.  Kaiser 

Natural  Science Dr.  Wallace 

Speech Mrs.  Ferguson 


Standinq  Committees 


1947-1948 
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Committee  on  Academic  Standing 

The  Dean,  Miss  Dalzell,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Evanson, 
Mrs.  Kenway,  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Sehmann,  Mr.  Zetler. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  Dean,  Miss  Calkins,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Kaiser. 

Public  Occasions  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mrs.  Ayars,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Wenneker. 

Curriculum  Committee 

Mr.  Organ  (1949),  The  President,  The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee 
(1948),  Miss  Dysart  (1948),  Mrs.  Ferguson  (1949),  Mr. 
Kaiser  (1949),  Mr.  Kinder  (1950),  Mr.  LeClair  (1950),  Mrs. 
Martin  (1950),  Mr.  Wallace  (1948). 

Examination  Committee 

Mr.  Kinder,  Miss  Elliott,  Mrs.  Kenway,  Mr.  LeClair,  Mrs. 
Martin. 

Faculty-Student  Council  Committee 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mrs.  Kenway,  Miss 
Maclachlan. 

Honors  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Shupp,  Mr. 
Wallace. 

Library  Committee 

Mrs.  Hansen,  Miss  Calkins,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Labarthe,  Miss 
Welker. 

Committee  on  Admissions 

The  Dean,  Miss  Donaldson,  Miss  Goebel,  Miss  Sehmann. 
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FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-Student  Council 

The  President,  The  Dean,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mrs.  Kenway,  Miss 
Maclachlan.  Student  membership:  President  of  Student 
Government,  President  of  House  Government;  President  of 
Woodland  Hall,  four  class  presidents,  President  of  YWCA, 
editors  of  the  Arrow,  President  of  Athletic  Association,  Chair' 
man  of  Honor  Council  and  Chairman  of  Activities  Council. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum 

Mr.  Organ,  The  President,  The  Dean,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Dysart, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Kaiser,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  LeClair,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Mr.  Wallace.  Student  membership:  two  representa- 
tives  from  the  senior  class  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  three 
classes,  appointed  by  the  Student  Government  Board. 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  founded  in  1869  by 
a  group  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  The  Reverend  W. 
T.  Beatty,  first  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  men  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  believing  that  Pitts- 
burgh should  have  a  college  for  women  which  would 
provide  for  its  daughters  educational  opportunities  com' 
parable  to  those  offered  for  men.  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  has  been  from  the  first  a  liberal  arts  college  of  high 
standards,  never  having  been,  as  so  many  colleges  for  women 
originally  were,  a  "female  seminary."  As  a  college  for 
women,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  founded. 

Its  founders  examined  a  number  of  eligible  locations  for 
the  college  and  finally  chose  the  residence  of  George  A.  Berry 
in  what  was  then  an  almost  rural  part  of  the  city.  Since  that 
time  the  property  adjacent  to  the  college  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Woodland  Road,  a  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  result,  P.  C.  W.  has  still  all  the 
advantages  of  a  country  campus,  and  it  also  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  theaters,  museums 
and  libraries  of  a  great  city. 

The  first  students  were  a  group  of  earnest  young  women, 
one  hundred  and  three  in  number,  who  considered  the  ad' 
venture  of  going  to  college  a  serious  business.  They  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  history.  Some  of  them  travelled 
long  distances  in  horse  cars  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  of 
the  college  where  a  wagonette  was  waiting  to  take  them 
up  the  hill.  It  took  more  than  an  hour  then  to  make  the  trip 
from  town. 

In  the  long  roster  of  P.  C.  W.'s  graduates  are  many 
women  who  have  been  distinguished  for  leadership  in  the 
cultural  and  professional  life  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  home 
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communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  college  has 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation.  It  has  been  consistently 
recognised  by  all  of  the  highest  accrediting  agencies  and  is 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni' 
versities,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Ed' 
ucation,  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Founded  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  it  has  lived  through 
three  wars,  through  depressions  and  periods  of  expansion, 
and  has  never  relaxed  its  standards.  Judged  by  results  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Test  admin' 
istered  each  year,  its  student  body  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Since  students  are  carefully  selected,  well  over  half 
who  enter  as  freshmen  remain  to  graduate,  in  contrast  with 
the  national  average  of  one  out  of  three. 

The  campus  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  col' 
lege  and  there  are  now  fifteen  buildings.  It  is  the  frequently 
expressed  opinion  of  our  many  visitors  that  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  small  college  campus  in  the  country.  The  assets  of 
the  college  approach  four  million  dollars. 

The  buildings,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  beautiful  trees, 
follow  the  contour  of  two  rolling  hills  with  a  natural  amphi' 
theater  in  the  valley  between  them.  Entering  Woodland 
Road  from  Fifth  Avenue,  one  crosses  the  stone  bridge  and 
follows  the  road  which  curves  around  the  amphitheater  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  its  fine  view  of  the  city.  Here  is  situ' 
ated  Berry  Hall,  which  still  serves  as  an  administrative 
building,  though  plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  structure 
to  be  started  when  building  conditions  permit.  Connected 
with  it  are  Dil worth  Hall  for  classrooms,  and  a  gymnasium, 
which  will  also  soon  be  replaced. 
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Across  the  drive  from  Berry  Hall  are  the  Louise  C. 
Buhl  Hall  of  Science  and  the  James  M.  Laughlin  Memorial 
Library,  both  of  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture.  The 
Science  Hall  has  laboratories  for  the  departments  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  all  of  them  unusually  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  apparatus. 
The  Library  is  a  particularly  beautiful  and  commodious 
building.  In  stacks  which  are  easily  accessible  are  more  than 
30,000  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
study,  with  its  wide  tables,  individual  lights  and  comfortable 
chairs.  The  browsing  room,  with  its  paneled  walls  and  in- 
viting lounge  chairs,  tempts  one  with  its  rare  old  volumes  as 
well  as  books  of  contemporary  interest. 

It  is  from  the  top  of  the  hill  that  one  should  start  a 
tour  of  the  P.C.W.  campus,  now  twenty-six  acres  in  extent. 
Following  the  road  that  winds  down  the  hill,  one  comes 
next  to  Woodland  Hall,  the  largest  residence  hall,  where 
115  students  live.  In  this  dormitory  are  single  and  double 
rooms,  and  also  suites  of  two  rooms.  Its  light  and  cheerful 
dining  room,  with  many  windows  overlooking  the  campus, 
has  small  tables  where  resident  students  take  their  meals. 
In  a  wing  of  the  building  is  an  infirmary,  which  has  re- 
cently been  re-furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 

Next  comes  Coolidge  Hall,  a  smaller  dormitory.  This 
hall  was  named  after  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  president  of  the 
college  from  1922  to  1933.  From  its  wide  porch  one  looks 
across  the  green  expanse  of  the  amphitheater — where  many 
pageants  have  been  held — to  the  opposite  hill  where  Fickes 
Hall  is  located.  This  beautiful  building,  originally  a  family 
estate,  provides  the  students  who  live  there  with  a  home- 
like atmosphere.  Construction  on  an  addition  to  Fickes  Hall 
was  completed  in  September,  1946,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  attractive  college  dormitories  in  the 
country. 
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A  winding  path  leads  from  Coolidge  Hall  to  the  newer 
part  of  the  campus,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  famous  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  and  for' 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  property  was  given  to 
the  College  in  1940  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon. 

A  number  of  upper  classmen  live  in  Andrew  Mellon 
Hall,  a  dignified  and  spacious  residence,  surrounded  by 
beautifully  landscaped  grounds  and  gardens.  The  hall  is  the 
center  of  the  social  activities  of  the  college,  an  ideal  setting 
for  college  teas  and  receptions  where  parents,  graduates  and 
guests  are  given  a  friendly  welcome.  The  hall  has  bowling 
alleys  and  a  superb  swimming  pool.  Here  also  are  rooms  for 
the  Department  of  Family  Living,  the  Faculty  Club  and  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

Near  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  is  the  Art  Center,  a  smaller 
building  which  was  a  part  of  the  Mellon  estate.  The  Depart' 
ment  of  Music  uses  the  lower  floor,  which  has  a  charming 
and  intimate  auditorium  suitable  for  student  recitals,  and 
studios  for  piano,  voice  and  theory  students.  The  second' 
story  rooms  currently  house  a  group  of  freshmen. 

The  tour  of  the  campus  is  not  complete  until  the 
visitor  has  inspected  the  new  recreation  field  just  south  of 
the  Mellon  campus.  On  a  three-acre  tract  of  land  acquired 
by  the  college  in  1946  are  a  regulation  hockey  field  and 
an  archery  range.  There  are  facilities  for  picnics,  and  in 
cold  weather  the  lodge  with  its  large  living  room,  open  fire- 
place and  modern  kitchenette,  is  an  inviting  place  for  in- 
formal gatherings.  Behind  Woodland  Hall  and  also  on  the 
Mellon  campus  are  the  tennis  courts.  Beyond  Andrew  Mel- 
lon Hall  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  direction  of  Wilkins 
Avenue  is  the  outlying  piece  of  college  property,  Gregg 
House,  the  hospitable  home  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  within  twenty  minutes'  taxicab  distance 
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from  down'town  Pittsburgh  and  the  railway  stations.  Stu- 
dents coming  from  the  East  do  well  to  leave  the  train  at 
the  East  Liberty  station,  which  is  nearer  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  the  college  is  Woodland  Road. 
Visitors  who  arrive  by  motor  may  enter  the  Road  either 
from  Fifth  Avenue  or  Wilkins  Avenue. 


More  than  half  the  students  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  live  in  the  residence  halls  on  the  campus.  Since  the 
college  is  located  in  a  large  city,  students  are  permitted,  also, 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  All  students,  whether  resident 
or  day  students,  share  in  every  college  activity;  all  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  participation  in  social  and  ath' 
letic  events  and  for  holding  office  in  student  organizations. 
Their  mutual  participation  fosters  a  splendid  spirit  between 
the  groups. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  is  informal.  In  con- 
trast to  classes  in  a  university — often  as  large  as  300 — the 
classes  at  P.C.W.  are  small  and  instruction  is  individualized. 
There  is  opportunity  for  seminar  discussions  and  for 
numerous  conferences  with  members  of  the  faculty.  StU' 
dents  working  for  Commencement  honors,  special  and 
general,  have  direct  association  with  members  of  the  faculty 
who  give  them  their  cordial  interest  and  cooperation  as 
well  as  their  time. 

Each  new  student  feels  at  once  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  college  is  friendly,  both  in  extra'curricular  activities 
and  in  classroom  work.  She  is  assigned  a  Big  Sister  who 
helps  her  through  the  first  days  of  college  and  welcomes 
her  as  a  member  of  the  student  body.  She  has  also  a  faculty 
adviser  who  assists  her  in  making  out  her  program  for  the 
first  two  years,  and  who  makes  her  immediately  conscious 
that  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  individual  student.  The 
President  and  the  Dean  are  also  found  to  be  among  that 
friendly  group,  ready  with  advice  and  help. 

All  student  organizations  have  one  or  more  faculty 
advisers  chosen  by  the  students.  A  number  of  faculty-student 
committees  help  form  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
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college  and  carry  on  its  activities.  While  the  Dean  of  the 
College  is  in  charge  of  the  students1  social  and  academic 
life,  each  class  elects  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Student 
Government  Association  chooses  an  honorary  member  from 
the  faculty.  The  Faculty-Student  Council  is  a  joint  group 
which  meets  frequently  through  the  year  to  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  college  policy  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  both  the  faculty  and  student  groups. 

While  the  curriculum  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
faculty,  a  student  curriculum  committee  meets  with  the 
faculty  committee  for  discussions  and  clarification  of  ideas. 
All  college  publication  boards  work  closely  with  their 
chosen  advisers.  The  close  relation  between  faculty  and 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  college  life  brings  about  a  fine 
community  feeling  and  gives  each  group  a  better  under- 
standing  of  the  other.  The  friendly  spirit  among  the  students 
is  unusually  strong  and  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  college. 

The  educational  program  at  P.C.W.,  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular,  trains  its  students  to  assume  responsi- 
bility to  an  unusual  degree.  They  are  given  freedom  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  to  carry  out  their  own  plans — with 
faculty  cooperation — to  such  an  extent  that  their  services 
are  sought  by  professional  and  business  groups  because  of 
the  initiative,  poise  and  intelligence  developed  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  classroom. 

Every  student  finds  in  the  course  of  four  years  an 
opportunity  for  self  expression  in  one  or  several  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  Every  student  is  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association,  a  self-governing  body 
which  determines  policies  and  is  responsible  for  carrying 
them  out.  The  discipline  of  the  college  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  this  organisation  which  is  governed  by  a  board 
elected  by  the  student  body. 
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For  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  many  activities 
fostered  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  there  is  wide  scope  for  her 
interest  and  talents.  Through  this  organisation  students 
may  volunteer  their  services  to  welfare  agencies  in  the  city, 
may  plan  social  activities  on  campus,  plan  certain  chapel 
programs,  attend  intercollegiate  conferences  and  do  much 
philanthropic  work  in  the  city,  such  as  dressing  Christmas 
dolls  for  the  public  kindergartens  and  sponsoring  the  sale 
of  Christmas  seals.  Nearly  every  student  is  a  member  of 
this  association.  The  Cabinet  works  closely  with  its  four 
faculty  counselors. 

The  all-student  Athletic  Association  provides  activities 
such  as  field  hockey,  archery,  basketball,  mushball,  badmin- 
ton,  swimming  and  bowling.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
horseback  riding  and  golf  in  the  nearby  parks. 

Social  activities  for  all  students  are  provided  through 
the  Activities  Council,  a  group  organised  to  take  the  place 
of  departmental  clubs.  Its  projects  are  educational,  as  well 
as  social,  since  the  Council,  among  other  things,  plans  dis- 
cussion groups  and  inter-class  play  contests,  written,  di- 
rected and  produced  by  students. 

The  College  publications — "The  Pennsylvanian"  and 
"The  Arrow11 — provide  an  outlet  for  the  writer,  the  artist 
and  the  student  with  organising  and  business  abilities.  "The 
Pennsylvanian11  is  the  college  annual,  a  pictorial  and  literary 
summary  of  student  life.  "The  Arrow11  is  published  monthly 
and  combines  the  features  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary 
magasine.  All  students  may  contribute  to  "The  Arrow,11 
and  students  in  the  class  in  journalism  consider  it  a  labora- 
tory for  practical  work  in  the  journalistic  field. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  students  with 
dramatic  and  musical  abilities  to  exercise  their  talents.  The 
student  interested  in  dramatics  may  write,  stage,  direct  a 
play  or  take  part  in  its  production.  There  are  plays  through- 
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out  the  year  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  out.  The 
fall  play  is  for  speech  majors,  but  others  may  participate. 
There  are  also  the  Christmas  pageant,  the  one-act  play  con" 
test  and  the  senior  play.  Students  interested  in  music  out- 
side the  classroom  find  recreation  and  education  in  the 
Choral  Group  and  the  Instrumental  Ensemble,  both  of 
which  groups  give  their  services  to  church,  club  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  city. 

The  social  program  is  interesting  and  varied — from  the 
square  dance  given  as  a  get-acquainted  party  by  the  Y.W. 
C.A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  the  activities  of 
Senior  Week  in  June,  culminating  in  the  President's  Recep- 
tion and  the  Illumination  of  the  Campus  the  Saturday  night 
before  Commencement. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Big  and  Little  Sister  Dance  in 
the  fall,  the  Christmas  Dance,  the  Junior  Prom  or  Candle- 
light Ball,  the  Spring  Formal,  the  Quadrille  with  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  the  Faculty  Reception  for  stu- 
dents in  the  fall,  various  large  teas  and  the  delightful  smaller 
ones  at  the  President's  home,  the  Dean's  apartment  and 
the  faculty  homes. 

Certain  customs  have  developed  through  the  years 
into  vital  traditions.  Such  a  one  is  Mountain  Day  in  the 
fall,  when  the  whole  college  family  goes  by  car  and  bus 
to  the  country — where  the  college  provides  a  picnic  lunch 
and  the  students  and  faculty  enter  into  contests  which  in- 
clude a  mushball  game  with  the  two  groups  as  opponents. 
Then  comes  the  traditional  Color  Day,  when  freshmen  are 
formally  given  their  colors  and  for  the  first  time  participate 
in  one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  class  competitions — 
the  original  song  contest.  From  this  contest  come  college 
songs  that  last  and  are  preserved  in  the  College  Song  Book. 

Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  carols  are  sung 
at  chapel,  preparatory  to  the  carol  singing  on  Woodland 
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Road  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  college  tra- 
ditions and  in  which  the  entire  student  body  participates. 
When  completely  sung  out,  the  carollers  gather  around  the 
roaring  wood  fire  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  for  hot  chocolate 
and  doughnuts — and  another  round  of  music.  Parties  are 
given  for  settlement  children.  The  Christmas  pageant  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  holidays  brings  crowds  of  families 
and  friends  to  the  campus,  and  two  and  often  three  per- 
formances are  given  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

During  the  winter  physical  education  students  par- 
ticipate in  an  aquacade  in  the  Mellon  Hall  pool.  Skiing, 
coasting  and  skating  provide  winter  sports  on  the  campus. 

For  the  students,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  is 
the  informal  Valentine  Dinner  followed  by  the  faculty  play. 
The  play  is  an  original  production,  a  humorous  satire  on 
current  college  activities.  This  is  an  old  tradition  at  P.C.W. 
and  rather  an  unique  one. 

There  is  no  group  that  is  more  welcome  on  the  campus 
than  the  parents.  On  Mother's  Day,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  students  are  invited  to  see  the  campus  and  buildings, 
meet  the  faculty  and  have  tea  at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall.  The 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  invitation  indicates  the  deep 
interest  of  the  parents  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
their  daughters'"  college. 

The  traditional  May  Day  pageant,  given  every  four 
years,  will  be  presented  again  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Every 
student  has  a  part  in  this  production,  which  the  departments 
of  speech,  physical  education  and  music  plan  and  organize. 
Thousands  of  spectators  watch  this  pageant  from  the  hill- 
side surrounding  the  natural  amphitheater  of  the  campus. 
From  the  writing  of  the  script  to  the  making  of  costumes, 
students  have  here  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
abilities  and  interests. 

Moving  Up  Day  in  the  spring,  the  last  chapel  program 
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of  the  year,  is  another  much-honored  tradition.  At  this 
time  original  farewell  songs  are  sung  to  the  seniors  who 
respond  with  a  song  of  farewell  to  the  college.  Hood  and 
Tassel,  the  college  honorary  society,  presents  its  new  mem- 
bers  to  the  students,  academic  and  athletic  awards  are 
made,  and  the  classes  move  into  the  seats  of  the  class  above 
them  to  the  tune  of  "Where,  Oh  Where  Are  the  Grand 
Old  Seniors." 

The  college  attempts  through  its  entire  program  to 
develop  students'  particular  abilities  and  interests,  to  teach 
them  the  importance  of  learning  to  live  together  with 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  take  positions  of 
responsibility  and  leadership  in  their  own  communities.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  set  them  apart,  as  a  college  group,  but 
rather  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to 
society. 


Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Famous  for  its  wealth  and  industry,  it  is  also 
known  for  its  symphony,  art  exhibits,  theaters,  Mellon  In- 
stitute for  Industrial  Research,  Buhl  Planetarium  and  In' 
stitute  of  Popular  Science  and  other  cultural  institutions. 

The  orchestra  has  become,  under  the  leadership  of 
Fritz,  Reiner,  one  of  the  nationally  known  symphonies. 
Many  students  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy 
tickets  for  the  concerts  at  reduced  student  rates.  It  is  also 
possible  to  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  the  concerts 
of  visiting  symphonies  and  for  the  May  Beegle  series  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  artists. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  definite  influence  in  the 
development  of  artistic  appreciation  for  students  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women.  For  a  month  in  the  fall, 
more  than  three  hundred  distinguished  modern  paintings 
are  displayed  in  this  exhibit.  The  history  of  art  becomes 
much  more  than  an  academic  review  of  the  past  when  the 
student  can  see  in  the  Exhibit  of  American  Art  traditional 
techniques  and  modern  trends,  conventional  paintings  and 
abstractions,  made  vital  by  the  work  of  masters  of  con- 
temporary form. 

At  the  Nixon  Theater,  Broadway  plays  are  produced 
and  hardly  a  student  misses  seeing  the  current  shows  which 
open  in  Pittsburgh  before  going  to  New  York.  The  long-run 
productions  bring  to  the  city  the  Lunts,  Helen  Hayes, 
Katherine  Cornell,  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  other  equally 
well-known  actors. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  P.C.W.  campus  and  its  large  collection 
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of  volumes  on  every  subject  is  available  to  P.C.W.  students. 
Because  it  supplements  to  a  certain  extent  the  libraries  of 
all  the  colleges  in  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library  is  unusually 
well  provided  with  books  valuable  for  student  research. 

In  other  ways  than  those  already  mentioned,  the  col' 
lege  uses  the  city  as  a  laboratory.  The  astronomy  class 
meets  for  its  work  at  Buhl  Planetarium,  an  opportunity 
which  few  other  colleges  can  offer.  Science  majors  make 
contact  with  the  laboratories  of  Mellon  Institute — unique 
in  the  country  for  industrial  research — and  many  graduates 
of  P.C.W.  are  emplo)^ed  there  as  technologists  and  assist- 
ants. Sociology  students  work  in  the  city  settlement  houses, 
students  of  speech  work  with  patients  in  the  Children's 
Hospital,  education  students  do  practice  teaching  in  the 
city  schools  and  girls  who  are  preparing  to  be  nurses  enroll 
for  the  five-year  nursing  program  given  in  collaboration 
with  Allegheny  General  Hospital. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  many  famous  lecturers  visit 
Pittsburgh  and  the  college  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  them  to  the  campus.  Chapel  programs  are 
interesting  and  varied.  At  least  once  a  week  an  outside 
speaker,  an  authority  in  his  field,  gives  a  talk  on  some  one 
of  the  important  issues  of  the  day.  Varying  points  of  view 
are  presented  on  national  and  international  questions,  as 
well  as  on  matters  of  artistic,  social,  religious  and  scientific 
importance.  The  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Faculty 
Club  also  sponsor  lectures  on  various  topics.  And  every 
year  a  specially  chosen  speaker — a  poet  or  a  musician  or  a 
scientist — comes  to  the  College  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 
He  lectures  to  the  students,  attends  classes  and  has  con- 
ferences with  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  his 
field. 


The  quality  of  any  educational  institution  is  dependent  pri- 
marily on  the  ability  and  training  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
regard  P.C.W.  is  particularly  fortunate,  for  its  faculty  has 
been  carefully  chosen.  It  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  graduate  schools  of  the  coun- 
try,  who  have  had  extremely  broad  experience  in  and  out 
of  their  fields  and  who  therefore  bring  to  their  teaching 
vitality  and  broad  perspective.  Many  of  them  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  research  and  scholarship.  Some 
have  come  to  education  from  other  fields  and  bring  with 
them  new  and  keen  insights.  Some  are  married  women 
with  families  of  their  own,  whose  professional  training 
enables  them  to  combine  vocational  occupation  with  manage- 
ment of  their  homes.  All  have  been  selected  for  their 
teaching  ability,  their  personal  interest  in  students  and  their 
ability  to  embody  the  ideals  of  the  liberally  educated  person. 

There  is  approximately  one  faculty  member  for  each 
ten  students,  assuring  the  student  small  average  classes  and 
personal  attention  from  the  instructor. 
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The  Students 


Students  at  P.C.W.  are  carefully  selected  and  represent  the 
finest  type  of  college  student.  Intellectually  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country.  They  have  social  poise  and  good 
taste,  but  they  are  not  an  over-sophisticated  group.  On  the 
contrary,  they  come  from  families  of  varying  means  and  are 
extremely  democratic. 

In  accordance  with  the  college  policy,  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented  in  the  student  body.  Currently 
are  included  two  Bermudians,  three  Puerto  Ricans,  a 
Chechoslovakian,  an  Hungarian,  a  Chinese  and  one  girl 
from  Palestine.  Every  year  some  foreign  students  are 
brought  to  the  campus  on  scholarships. 

The  student  body  is  free  from  embarrassing  cliques; 
it  recognises  merit  and  admires  it.  A  number  of  girls  find  it 
essential  to  earn  part  of  their  college  expenses,  and  they  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  initiative  and  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Real  homogeneity  exists  in  the  student  body,  not  be- 
cause the  students  are  a  "type,"  but  rather  because  a  genuine 
community  of  interest  exists  and  deep  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  person  prevails. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  CAREERS 

The  college  has  always  been  interested  in  careers  for  women. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  gone  on  to  take  advanced  work 
in  graduate  schools,  and  many  others  have  taken  additional 
training  in  professional  schools.  Recent  graduates  include 
doctors,  laboratory  technicians,  newspaper  women,  social 
case  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  personnel  advisers,  librarians, 
secretaries,  advertising  writers,  medical  technologists  and 
recreational  directors. 

Among  the  college  publications  is  a  bulletin,  Careers  of 
Distinction,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  throughout 
the  country.  In  it  are  listed  many  occupations  for  which 
college-educated  women  are  in  demand,  and  it  presents  in 
concrete  form  the  series  of  liberal  arts  courses  offered  at 
P.C.W.  which  are  pre-professional  preparation  for  those 
occupations.  It  is  a  suggested  vocational  guide,  but  it  does 
not  guarantee  that  every  student  who  takes  a  series  of 
recommended  courses  will  be  successful  in  the  occupation 
she  has  chosen.  The  bulletin  was  prepared  in  the  belief  that  a 
college  education  is  a  functional  part  of  the  business  of 
earning  one's  living  and  that  the  liberal  arts  training  is  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  young  woman  who  wants  something 
better  than  a  run'of-thcmill  job. 

The  majority  of  our  students  marry.  For  them  there  are 
the  course  in  Education  Concerning  Marriage  and  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Family  Living.  But  the  college  does 
not  recognise  that  these  courses  alone  are  adequate  training 
for  women  who  are  to  marry.  The  married  woman  has  a 
responsibility  as  cultural  leader  of  her  home,  her  family  and 
her  community.  She  needs  the  resources  of  art,  music  and 
literature;  the  social  information  gained  from  history,  eco- 
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nomics  and  sociology;  and  the  objective  habit  of  thinking 
which  is  developed  by  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  problem  of  marriage  versus 
career  has  become  increasingly  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  women.  Many  college  graduates  are  professionally 
employed  before  they  marry;  many  of  them  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  in  such  employment  after  they  marry.  The 
problem  seems  destined  to  increase  in  complexity  rather 
than  to  diminish.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  helps 
its  students  meet  this  problem  with  mature  understanding. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Since  the  college  regards  vocational  interest  as  normal  and 
desirable,  careful  attention  is  given  to  vocational  guidance. 
Vocational  interest  tests  are  given  early  in  the  college 
course  and  guidance  is  given  the  student  in  selecting  those 
courses  which  provide  the  proper  background  for  specialised 
work.  Speakers  representing  various  professional  fields  are 
secured  and  conferences  with  these  experts  are  made  pos' 
sible. 

The  college  maintains  a  placement  service  under  the 
competent  management  of  the  Assistant  Dean.  Contacts 
are  made  which  result  in  favorable  opportunities  for  em" 
ployment.  Graduates  of  previous  years  are  assisted  in  im- 
proving their  positions  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
college.  Requests  from  prospective  employers  who  express 
preference  for  a  graduate  of  P.C.W.  are  constantly  being 
received.  Every  effort  is  made  to  refer  to  them  the  best 
qualified  of  our  students. 

Traditionally,  the  college  has  a  high  record  for  the 
calibre  of  its  teacher  training  program  and  has  for  many 
years  placed  its  graduates  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Recently,  it  has  expanded  its  program  to  include 
courses  which  meet  the  state  requirements  for  kindergarten 
and  nursery  school  teachers. 
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RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  college  because  it  offers  students  practice  in  the  art 
of  living  together.  Student  officers,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves  and  supported  by  the  students,  establish  and 
maintain  excellent  social  conditions  in  all  the  dormitories. 
They  cooperate  with  the  resident  hostesses  and  the  adminis' 
tration  to  promote  the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitories  is  desirable  for  all  students 
and  is  required  of  those  who  do  not  live  at  home  unless 
other  arrangements  are  specifically  made  with  the  Dean. 
Students  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the 
dormitory.  Such  absences  should  be  arranged  for  week-ends 
unless  special  permission  to  be  away  at  another  time  has 
been  granted  by  the  Dean. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  the  college  year  medical  and  physical  examina- 
tions are  required  of  all  entering  students  and  all  upper 
classmen  taking  physical  education.  These  examinations 
are  given  by  the  staff  of  the  physical  education  department 
and  the  college  physicians,  assisted  by  the  college  nurses. 
College  physicians  are  called  in  case  of  illness,  unless  the 
parents  have  expressed  a  preference  for  their  family  phy- 
sician. 

The  resident  trained  nurses  have  charge  of  all  cases  of 
illness  except  those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which 
require  the  services  of  a  private  nurse.  The  college  is  so 
situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best  medical  attention  is 
always  available. 

The  infirmary,  which  occupies  a  wing  on  the  ground 
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floor  of  Woodland  Hall,  has  been  enlarged  and  refurnished 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund.  New  and 
modern  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the  patients1 
rooms,  doctors1  offices  and  nurses1  quarters,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases. 

Seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  infirmary  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tuition.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for 
each  day  in  excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine 
while  in  the  infirmary.  When  a  college  physician  is  called, 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  receive  a  statement. 

The  college  has  made  further  provisions  for  the  health 
of  all  students  by  arranging  with  the  Indemnity  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  for  group  accident  insurance. 
Details  of  the  plan  will  be  mailed  by  the  insurance  company 
after  school  opens.  This  insurance  is  very  reasonable  and  is 
recommended  to  students  but  is  not  a  requirement. 

ASSEMBLY 

The  half  hour  from  ten-thirty  to  eleven  each  morning  from 
Monday  through  Friday  is  reserved  for  college  assemblies. 
Mondays  and  Fridays  are  reserved  for  assemblies  to  which 
outside  speakers  are  invited  and  in  which  students  as  well 
as  faculty  members  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 
Wednesdays  are  reserved  for  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  Thurs- 
days are  used  for  student  government  meetings.  Tuesdays 
are  open  for  smaller  committee  meetings. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  college,  though  founded  by  Presbyterians,  has  always 
been  non-denominational.  Students  of  all  beliefs  are  wel- 
comed in  the  student  body  and  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  in  campus  religious  activities.  Speakers  on  religious 
topics  are  occasionally  presented  at  the  assembly  program 
and  often  speak  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
Three  special  vesper  services  are  held  during  the  year.  No 
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regular  religious  services  are  held  on  the  campus  on  Sun' 
day,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  church  of 
their  own  choice.  The  college  believes  that  religion  is  an 
important  factor  in  human  life  and  desires  its  students  to 
understand  it  intelligently  and  to  give  appropriate  expres- 
sion to  it. 

P.C.W.  FILM  SERVICE 
P.G.W.  has  been  furnishing  sound  motion  pictures  to 
schools,  colleges  and  organisations  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  since  1938.  The  college  has  approximately  1500 
films  which  deal  with  biology,  chemistry,  English,  geography, 
history,  music,  vocational  guidance,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. It  also  has  recreational  films  for  use  in  school  assem- 
blies, for  P.T.A.'s,  school  clubs,  etc.  Forty  to  fifty  films  are 
rented  from  P.C.W.  every  day.  The  films  on  the  campus 
are  immediately  available  for  use  in  the  classroom  and 
many  faculty  members  use  them  in  class  instruction. 

FRICK  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
The  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  sponsors  a 
summer  conference  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  Allegheny  County  on  the  P.C.W. 
campus.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  school  teachers  with  the  economic  and  social  back- 
ground of  their  students,  to  provide  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  community  organisations  that 
exist  for  the  welfare  of  children. 

Information  concerning  these  sessions  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Mary  H.  Kolb,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Frick 
Commission,  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of 
its  campus  for  a  project  of  such  educational  importance. 
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Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  as  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  has  from  its  beginning  been  concerned  with  preparing 
young  women  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  life 
with  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  with  clear  and  discrimina- 
ting understanding  and  with  a  readiness  to  adjust  quickly 
and  easily.  The  effectiveness  of  its  graduates  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  in  the  varying  careers  they  have  pursued  outside 
the  home,  is  glowing  testimony  to  the  validity  of  the  educa- 
tion they  have  received. 

As  conceived  at  P.C.W.,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  types  of  institutions  by  virtue 
of  its  providing  an  educational  program  which  develops 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  emotion  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  major  functions  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  liberal  education  is  general  education,  for  it  strives 
for  comprehensive  understanding  of  human  life  in  terms  of 
the  social  environment  and  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world.  It  attempts  to  inspire  in  the  student  a  range 
of  interest,  a  depth  of  appreciation  and  an  agility  of 
thought  and  action  needed  for  living  effectively  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  major  functions  of  life  fall  conveniently  into  three 
categories,  one  of  which  is  professional,  or  vocational,  pro- 
ficiency. Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  recognizes  that 
careful  and  adequate  training  in  this  area  is  necessary,  for 
everyone.  Its  program  is  developed  to  include  training 
which  is  basic  to  nearly  all  professional  occupations  and 
special  training  in  those  areas  appropriate  to  the  liberal  arts 
objective.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  a  later  section. 
P.C.W.  is  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  pre-professional  education.  Although  it 
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is  possible  to  obtain  a  short  and  necessarily  narrow  training 
for  most  occupations,  we  believe  that  cultural  training  is 
practical  training,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  preparation 
which  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  is  not  ade- 
quate  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  life.  Another  con- 
sideration to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  all  young  people, 
and  particularly  young  women,  should  develop  real  voca- 
tional mobility.  Most  students  change  professional  interests 
while  they  are  in  school  and  a  large  number  do  so  after 
graduation.  There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  for  too  early 
and  too  narrow  specialisation.  Furthermore,  it  is  important 
to  recognise  that  most  women  still  find,  and  properly  so, 
their  careers  in  the  home;  education  for  them,  insofar  as 
preparation  for  a  career  is  concerned,  should  include  train- 
ing in  home  management  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  here  that  a  woman's  college  such  as  P.C.W.  has  a 
very  particular  service  to  perform. 

A  second  major  function  of  life  is  that  of  discharging 
with  wisdom  one's  social  obligations.  Democratic  society  is 
dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  existence  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  responsible  citizenry.  Enlightenment  consists  of 
more  than  the  possession  of  a  certain  minimum  of  factual 
information  about  our  economic  and  social  life;  it  involves 
understanding  concepts  basic  to  our  own  society  and  to 
others,  both  historic  and  contemporary.  Responsibility  in 
turn  demands  more  than  passive  acquiescence;  it  requires 
active  participation  in  the  continual  progress  of  our  social 
order.  It  is  the  belief  at  P.C.W.  that  participation  in  col- 
lective decisions  in  college  and  the  acquisition  of  concrete 
experience  in  a  metropolitan  center  such  as  Pittsburgh  are 
important  means  by  which  the  knowledge  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  one's  civic  obligations  can 
be  acquired. 

A  third  major  function  of  life  is  enjoying  a  rich  and 
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happy  existence.  The  specific  terms  in  which  this  happiness 
is  to  be  found  vary  from  individual  to  individual,  but  the 
need  is  universal.  The  meaning  of  life  is  essentially  to  be 
found  in  those  voluntary  interests  we  acquire  and  express. 
It  is  here  that  a  sense  of  values  is  important,  since  resource' 
fulness  in  the  use  of  time  makes  the  difference  between  a 
rewarding  life  and  a  drab  one.  A  complete  education  in' 
volves  challenging  the  student  to  a  recognition  of  those 
latent  talents  and  abilities  which  provide  relaxation  and 
keen  enjoyment  in  leisure  hours  and  also  enable  one  to  meet 
daily  obligations  responsibly.  If  there  be  any  truth  to  the 
statement  that  the  best  test  of  a  person  is  what  he  does 
when  he  is  alone,  then  it  follows  that  we  should  stimulate 
the  growth  of  those  sources  of  the  creative  impulse  which 
give  fullness  to  life.  P.C.W.  believes  that  every  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  whatever  amateur  as  well 
as  professional  talents  she  possesses,  and  ample  opportunity 
is  given  to  demonstrate  these. 

The  major  functions  of  life  referred  to  are  complemen- 
tary  and  inter-related.  To  train  for  one  is  in  a  sense  to  train 
for  all,  although  hardly  to  an  equal  degree.  Liberal  educa- 
tion, at  least  as  interpreted  at  P.C.W. ,  has  as  its  goal  enrich- 
ment of  the  entire  personality,  bringing  into  harmony  the 
basic  functions  in  a  significant  pattern  for  the  individual.  To 
perform  this  task  well  the  program  is,  and  must  be,  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  Only  in  a  small  college 
is  it  possible  to  give  specific  attention  to  the  individual. 
Only  there  can  the  most  fruitful  results  of  the  educational 
process  be  achieved. 

While  the  process  of  education  must  be  individualized, 
the  goals  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  and  much  of  the 
content  must  be  identical.  The  faculty  of  P.C.W.  has  given 
much  attention  to  a  consideration  of  these  common  goals  of 
liberal  education,  certain  concepts  and  areas  of  knowledge 
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which  all  educated  people  should  share  in  common,  and  re' 
quirements  have  been  developed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  significant  knowledge  in  the  five  following  areas: 

1 .  A  study  of  man  as  a  human  organism 

2.  A  study  of  the  universe  he  inhabits 

3 .  A  study  of  his  social  relationships 

4.  A  study  of  his  aesthetic  achievements 

5.  A  study  of  his  attempt  to  organise  his  experience 

The  faculty  at  P.C.W.  regards  knowledge  as  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  end  is  wisdom,  a  deep  understanding  of  life 
and  an  effective  means  of  adjustment  to  it.  Wisdom  in 
action,  therefore,  requires  more  than  acquaintance  with 
fact;  it  involves  the  acquisition  of  certain  basic  abilities,  be' 
liefs  and  attitudes. 
The  abilities  which  a  student  is  expected  to  acquire  are: 

1 .  The  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in  speech  and  writing 

2.  The  ability  to  employ  critical  and  emotional  insight  and 
imagination 

3.  The  ability  to  seek  out  sources  of  information  adequate  to 
the  task  involved 

4.  The  ability  to  remember  selectively  and  precisely 

5.  The  ability  to  observe  with  care  and  discrimination 

6.  The  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  given  problem  until  an  ade' 
quate  conclusion  is  reached 

7.  The  ability  to  make  unbiased,  objective  judgments,  based 
upon  knowledge 

8.  The  ability  to  synthesize  and  correlate 

9.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  creatively 

10.  The  ability  to  apportion  one's  time  wisely  and  to  use  it 
productively 

1 1 .  The  ability  to  live  and  to  cooperate  with  others 

The  beliefs  fundamental  to  democratic  society  whose 
validity  the  student  should  learn  to  recognise  and  act  upon 

are: 

1.  That  the  individual  is  an  object  of  dignity,  deserving  under' 
standing  and  sympathetic  consideration 

2.  That  men  are  social  beings  whose  interests  are  vitally  inter' 
dependent 
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3.  That  human  institutions  and  laws  are  a  product  of  common 
agreement,  and  every  individual  has  a  responsibility  for  their 
support  and  constant  improvement 

4.  That  all  significant  human  endeavor  issues  from  a  concern 
for  the  truth 

The  socially  constructive  attitudes  which  the  student  is  ex- 

pected  to  express  in  her  living  are: 

1 .  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding 

2.  Integrity  in  thought  and  action 

3 .  Courage  to  take  the  initiative 

4.  Critical  appraisal  of  one's  abilities  and  achievements 

5.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  races  and  cultures 

6.  Eagerness  to  develop  spiritual  insight 

It  is  not  of  course  presumed  that  all  these  abilities,  beliefs 
and  attitudes  are  taught  in  courses  or  that  adequate  tests  are 
available  by  which  to  judge  relative  achievement  in  regard 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  faculty  believes  these  to  be  the 
marks  of  the  truly  cultured  person  and  has  developed  a 
program  on  the  campus,  the  total  effect  of  which  curricu- 
larly  and  extra-curricularly  will  go  far  toward  achieving 
these  ends.- 

The  interpretation  of  liberal  education  sketched  above 
clearfy  indicates  that  the  major  goals  of  liberal  education  are 
the  same  for  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  individuals  are 
to  be  regarded  as  alike  in  every  respect  and  hence  are  to  be 
provided  with  identical  programs.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sphere 
of  knowledge  where  a  common  curriculum  is  desirable  and 
there  is  also  another  sphere  where  individual  differences 
should  determine  the  direction  of  course  election.  Let  us  call 
these  two  spheres  basic  education  and  individualized  educa- 
tion. Basic  education  consists  of  the  essential  materials 
which  every  educated  person  should  master.  Individualized 
education  includes  that  part  of  a  student's  program  con- 
cerned with  the  needs,  professional  and  avocational,  which 
are  peculiarly  hers.  No  curriculum  is  complete  unless  it 
adequately  serves  both  spheres. 
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The  concept  of  basic  education  grows  out  of  the  belief 
that  there  are  particular  forms  of  knowledge  equally  im- 
portant for  all  educated  people.  The  faculty  of  P.C.W.  has 
concluded  that  there  are  five  such  areas,  concerned  with 
human  nature,  the  natural  world,  the  social  world,  the 
world  of  creative  activities,  and  the  world  of  values.  Further- 
more the  faculty  maintains  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  stu- 
dent should  know  "something11  about  each  of  these  areas, 
but  that  the  truly  basic  in  these  areas  must  be  specified  and 
must  become  the  content  of  courses.  The  problem  is  to 
select  this  material  carefully  and  to  organise  it  in  acceptable 
course  form. 

There  are  certain  other  implications  of  the  foregoing 
interpretation  of  liberal  education  which  have  much  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  and  emphasis  in  the  new  curriculum  on 
basic  education:  basic  education  should  be  (1)  comprehen- 
sive and  not  merely  kaleidoscopic;  (2)  identical  for  all  since 
it  deals  with  common  needs;  (3)  directive  rather  than  ter- 
minal in  emphasis;  (4)  correlated  with  specialised  interests 
rather  than  separated  from  them;  (5)  concerned  with  the 
development  of  social  consciousness;  (6)  challenging  to  the 
further  use  of  creative  talent;  and  (7)  directed  toward 
goals  to  be  achieved  rather  than  a  period  of  time  to  be 
served. 

With  principles  such  as  these  in  mind  the  faculty  has 
attempted  to  develop  a  series  of  required  courses  which  will 
serve  student  needs  better  than  the  courses  formerly  offered. 
The  following  courses,  which  were  begun  with  the  class 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1946,  have  become  the  curriculum 
of  basic  education:* 

AREA  I— MAN 
Human  Development  and  Behavior.     This   is   a  three- 
hour  course  running  through  the  year  and  will  coordinate 

*Further  description  of  these  courses  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  7 1-72 
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materials  concerned  with  human  living.  These  include  cer- 
tain major  concepts  in  biology,  psychology,  social  anthro- 
pology  and  nutrition  which  aid  in  the  study  of  the  changing 
reactions  of  human  beings  throughout  the  life  span.  The 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  structures  and  functions  of  the  body  as  well  as  an  in- 
creased ability  to  meet  the  typical  problems  involved  in 
the  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
individual. 

AREA  II— THE  UNIVERSE 
The  Natural  World.  This  is  a  two-year  sequence  in 
science,  four  hours  each  semester  in  the  first  year  and  three 
hours  each  semester  in  the  second  year.  The  first  year  will 
be  concerned  with  matter  and  life,  the  material  taken  from 
chemistry  and  biology,  and  will  include  a  laboratory  period 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  scientific  procedure  in  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  In  the  second  year  the  student  will 
be  introduced  to  the  major  concepts  pertaining  to  energy 
and  the  cosmos,  the  material  derived  from  the  fields  of 
physics,  geology  and  astronomy.  In  the  second  year  there 
will  be  occasional  laboratory  periods  and  observational 
field  trips. 

AREA  III— SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  History  of  Western  Civilization.  This  is  a 
four-hour  course  throughout  the  year  and  will  trace  the 
cultural  developments  of  the  western  world  from  the 
earliest  times  up  to  the  immediate  present.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  United  States  and  its  place 
in  western  history.  This  course  is  not  a  history  of 
western  Europe  in  the  conventional  sense  but  rather  a 
course  dealing  with  the  problems  and  achievements  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

Modern  Society.    This  is  a  three-hour  course  through- 
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out  the  year  and  will  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  sophomore 
year.  The  objective  is  to  provide  the  student  with  materials 
concerning  significant  social,  economic  and  political  problems 
and  with  a  method  of  understanding  and  analysing  these 
problems. 

World  Culture.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  for 
one  semester  dealing  with  the  culture  of  Russia,  the  Far 
East  and  South  America.  Its  objective  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  culture  of  those  areas  not  included  in  the 
course  in  the  History  of  Western  Civilisation.  These  two 
courses  combined  should  provide  the  student  with  something 
of  a  world  outlook  and  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  international  understanding. 

AREA  IV— AESTHETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 
The  Arts.  This  is  a  four-semester  course,  three  hours 
each  semester,  correlating  work  in  the  visual  arts,  drama, 
literature,  music  and  the  dance.  It  should  be  taken  as  a 
sequence  either  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  or  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  present  the  several  arts  as  experience  in  which  the 
student  may  share  not  merely  passively,  but  actively  and 
intelligently,  through  knowing  something  of  forms,  func- 
tions  and  media,  as  well  as  understanding  and  enjoying  the 
more  significant  works  of  the  imagination.  Part  of  the 
course  is  a  workshop.  The  student  attends  approved  con- 
certs, plays,  lectures,  art  exhibits,  etc.,  and  also  participates 
in  the  college  activities  connected  with  the  creative  arts. 

AREA  V— ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 
Ppiilosophy  of  Life.     This  is  a  three-hour  course  through- 
out the  year  and  is  ordinarily  taken  in  the  senior  year.  The 
objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  values  and  with  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  engage  in  significant  philosophical  and  religious 
thinking  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  area  courses  there  are  require- 
ments in: 

1.  English  Composition.  This  is  a  two-hour  course 
throughout  the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  the  other 
courses  from  which  materials  will  be  drawn  for  practice  in  the 
art  of  writing. 

2.  Effective  Speech.  This  is  a  two-hour  course  through' 
out  the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  Modern  Society  from 
which  course  discussion  materials  will  be  provided  as  a  basis  for 
practice  in  oral  discourse. 

3.  Physical  Education.  This  is  a  course  in  sports,  the 
dance  and  gymnastics.  It  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores and  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  requirements 
for  graduation. 

These  courses  constitute  the  curriculm  of  basic  educa- 
tion. They  total  63  hours  or  slightly  over  one  half  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  In  addition,  all  students  will 
be  expected  on  entrance  to  pass  a  test  in  arithmetical  com- 
putation. At  least  one  foreign  language  is  recommended  for 
every  student.  The  experience  with  the  first  entering  class 
under  the  new  requirements  confirms  the  hope  that  most 
students  will  take  work  in  foreign  language  although  it  is 
not  required. 

Fulfillment  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  academic 
requirements  may  be  achieved  by  passing  exemption  exami- 
nations in  the  fields  concerned.  The  faculty  does  not  require 
students  to  take  work  in  fields  with  which  they  are  already 
sufficiently  acquainted,  but  it  will  not  permit  students  to 
graduate  without  having  successfully  demonstrated  that 
they  have  covered  the  content  of  the  requirements  in  basic 
education,  essential  for  every  person  of  true  educational 
stature.  Not  all  of  this  work  will  be  taken  in  the  first  two 
years  but  rather  it  will  be  spread  throughout  the  four  years. 
While  there  will  be  considerable  variation,  the  ideal  plan 
is  to  julfill  these  requirements  in  descending  scale,  taking 
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four  required  subjects  the  first  year,  three  the  second,  two 
the  third  and  one  the  fourth,  at  the  same  time  that  elective 
wor\  is  ta\en  in  ascending  scale  with  one  elective  course 
in  the  first  year,  two  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third  and 
four  in  the  fourth. 

Basic  education  and  specialized  work  should  both  be 
parts  of  a  continuous  process.  They  should  be  correlative 
and  not  concentrated  at  any  one  time  as  if  to  indicate  that 
they  had  no  relationship  with  each  other.  Certainly  the 
liberally  educated  graduate  must  combine  civic,  personal 
and  professional  interests  in  a  harmonious  pattern  of  living. 
This  being  the  case,  the  educational  process  should  be  so 
organized  that  courses  serving  these  varied  needs  should 
be  taken  concurrently  and  the  student  thus  acquire  in 
college  the  habit  of  living  a  diversified  rather  than  a  narrowly 
concentrated  life.  No  training  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  both  basic  education  and  individualized  education. 

Individualization  must  take  three  forms:  (1)  attention 
to  the  particular  problems  of  each  student  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  in  basic  education;  (2)  provision  of  an  adequate 
testing  and  guidance  program  to  assist  the  student  in  making 
decisions  and  adjustments  from  the  time  of  admission 
through  to  placement  after  graduation;  and  (3)  development 
of  a  sufficiently  flexible  curriculum  to  serve  occupational 
and  avocational  needs. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  faculty  of  P.  C.  W.  believes 
that  every  student  should  achieve  occupational  competence, 
whether  or  not  it  becomes  necessary  to  earn  a  living,  and 
also  a  deep  interest  in  avocational  activities.  The  faculty 
has  therefore  determined  that  approximately  one  quarter  of 
the  four  year  program  shall  be  devoted  to  concentration  in 
one  or  more  fields  of  study,  and  approximately  one  quarter 
shall  be  devoted  to  elective  studies  which  the  student  pursues 
of  her  own  free  will.  Above  all  other  considerations,  it  is  a 
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balance  between  basic  and  individualized  studies  which  the 
faculty  believes  to  be  so  important  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  student  upon  entrance 
have  her  aims  clarified.  For  this  reason,  the  college  gives  a 
standard  vocational  interest  test  as  a  partial  guide  to  the 
student.  To  fulfill  the  requirement  in  concentration,  the 
college  offers  three  possibilities:  a  field  major,  an  interdepart- 
mental major  and  a  liberal  arts  major.  A  field  major  involves 
advanced  work  in  a  specific  field  such  as  English  literature 
or  economics.  An  interdepartmental  major  involves  ad- 
vanced courses  taken  in  allied  fields  such  as  chemistry  and 
biology.  The  liberal  arts  major  is  a  pattern  of  advanced 
courses  developed  around  a  particular  topic  such  as  American 
civilization,  the  modern  community,  home  making  or  com- 
parative literature.  The  plan  thus  provides  for  the  greatest 
possible  leeway  in  exploring  and  exploiting  special  interests 
within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  success  of  this  or  any 
other  curriculum  will  be  determined  finally  by  the  quality 
of  teaching.  The  instructor  must  be  a  leader,  a  stimulating 
one.  He  must  be  an  example,  an  impressive  one.  But  above 
all,  he  must  be  a  learner,  in  advance  of  his  students  to  be 
sure,  but  a  person  whose  own  enthusiasm  for  great  thoughts 
and  a  rich  experience  is  contagious. 

Knowledge  of  fact  is  obviously  not  the  sole  goal  of  edu- 
cation. The  curriculum  is  but  a  composite  of  materials  with 
which  to  deal.  Skills  acquired,  attitudes  and  beliefs  devel- 
oped and  refined — these  also  are  a  part  of  the  mortar  of  life. 
They  can  be  most  effectively  learned  indirectly.  Courses 
in  them  are  formal  and  artificial.  The  realization  of  their 
importance  on  the  part  of  an  able  faculty  will  cause  them  to 
become  basic  in  every  contact  inside  and  outside  the  class- 
room. They  will  be  learned  not  because  they  are  taught  as 
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separate  disciplines  but  because  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  program  of  the  college. 

A  liberal  education,  as  interpreted  in  the  new  curriculum 
at  P.  C.  W.,  is  real  preparation  for  active  participation  in 
the  life  of  the  world.  The  basic  education  described  is  quite 
as  valid  for  men  as  for  women.  The  arguments  for  separate 
institutions  for  women  are  not  so  much  dependent  upon  a 
different  curriculum  as  they  are  upon  a  different  and 
distinct  atmosphere.  There  is  hardly  an  area  of  life  not 
now  open  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  social  respon' 
sibilities  of  women  and  men  are  common  ones,  and  the 
function  of  a  college  for  women  is  to  prepare  young 
women  as  never  before  for  the  assumption  of  their  equal 
responsibilities  along  with  men.  This  curriculum  is  pre- 
sented to  provide  precise  and  purposeful  factual  background, 
deep  and  abiding  understanding,  and  finally  an  increase  in 
wisdom  as  that  wisdom  becomes  translated  into  programs  of 
action  for  a  richer  human  existence. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  program  of  studies  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
is  designed  to  train  women  to  live  vital,  responsible  lives. 
Such  a  program  provides  the  general  knowledge  which  is 
the  necessary  background  of  the  educated  woman,  who  must 
be  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  of  contemporary  life. 

The  classes  graduating  in  1948  and  1949  are  expected 
to  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  effect  when 
they  entered  college  as  freshmen — and  not  the  requirements 
under  the  new  curriculum.  Students  transferring  from  other 
colleges  will  he  expected  to  complete  the  graduation  require- 
ments of  the  class  which  they  enter. 

For  such  students  the  curriculum  is  divided  into  the 
following  four  groups: 

Group  1.      Arts:  Art,  English  composition  and  speech,  English 

literature,  music. 
Group  II.     Foreign  languages  and  literature:  French,  German, 

Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish. 
Group  III.  Science :    Astronomy,    biology,    botany,    chemistry, 

home  economics,  mathematics,  physics,  psychology, 

zoology. 
Group  IV.  Social    Studies :    Economics,    education,    geography, 

history,      philosophy,      political    science,      religion, 

sociology. 

As  freshmen  these  students  are  expected  to  have  regis- 
tered for  five  courses,  one  from  each  of  the  four  groups,  and 
one  at  large.  In  the  first  year  they  should  have  included 
English  1'2  and  speech  1'2  in  their  course.  During  either 
freshman  or  sophomore  year  they  should  have  completed  a 
year  of  laboratory  science.  The  language  requirement  for 
these  students  is  two  years  in  one  language,  or  the  passing 
of  a  reading  test  in  a  language. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  students  in  these  classes  are 
expected  to  have  registered  for  five  courses,  one  selected  from 
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each  of  three  groups  and  two  at  large.  Not  more  than  two 
courses  from  any  one  group  should  be  taken  without  special 
permission  from  the  Dean.  Two  years  of  physical  education 
are  required  of  each  student. 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects 
her  major  field  and  is  advised  in  the  choice  of  her  schedule 
by  the  chairman  of  her  major  department. 

The  class  entering  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  those  classes 
following  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  curriculum  adopted  by  the  faculty  in  the  spring  of 
1946. 

In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  outlined  in  this  pro' 
gram  for  all  students,  a  series  of  ten  required  courses  has 
been  developed  totaling  sixty-three  semester  hours.  In  general 
the  students  will  carry  four  required  courses  in  the  first  year, 
three  in  the  second,  two  in  the  third  and  one  in  the  fourth 
year.  Students  majoring  in  a  highly  specialized  field,  such 
as  kindergarten  training,  elementary  education  and  music, 
and  those  working  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry,  will 
need  to  have  exceptions  made  in  their  schedule. 

The  courses  in  General  Education  required  of  all  sttp 
dents  and  to  be  distributed  over  four  years  are  History  1-2, 
Natural  Science  hi  and  3 '4,  Human  Development  and 
Behavior,  Modern  Society,  World  Culture,  the  Arts  1-2 
and  3-4,  and  Philosophy  of  Life.  In  addition  to  this  program, 
each  student  is  expected  to  carry  a  course  in  English  com- 
position  and  one  in  effective  speech. 

The  study  of  at  least  one  foreign  language  and  of 
mathematics  is  recommended  for  all  students.  Entering 
students  must  take  a  test  in  the  basic  principles  of  arithmetic. 
Students  failing  this  test  will  be  required  either  to  take 
Mathematics  1(a)  for  credit  or  tutoring  with  no  credit  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  instructor.  Physical  education 
will  be  required  for  the  first  two  years. 
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Fulfillment  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  academic  re' 
quirements  may  be  achieved  by  passing  exemption  exami- 
nations in  the  fields  concerned.  College  credit  will  not  be 
given  if  the  examination  is  satisfactorily  passed,  but  the 
student  will  have  more  time  for  her  elective  work. 

TUTORIAL  WORK 

Every  student  graduating  after  1949  is  required  to  take  a 
tutorial  in  the  field  or  fields  of  her  major,  preferably  in  the 
senior  year.  Tutorials  will  be  so  designated  in  each  field 
and  will  carry  three  hours  of  academic  credit  each  semester 
or  its  equivalent.  (In  certain  cases  the  tutorial  may  be 
spread  over  the  junior  and  senior  years.)  The  tutorial  is 
intended  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to  explore  a  problem 
or  project  individually  and  in  cooperation  with  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  It  may  or  may  not  involve  seminar  discussion. 
It  leads  to  the  completion  of  a  significant  paper  or  a 
creative  project. 


FIELD  MAJORS 
Students  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
junior  class  are  offered  major  work  in  the  following  fields: 
art,  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English 
language  and  literature,  family  living,  French,  German, 
history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music  and  music 
theory),  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  Spanish  and 
speech. 

Each  department  lists  its  major  requirements  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  presenting  its  courses.  To  the 
general  requirements  for  graduation  and  the  requirements 
of  the  department  must  be  added  a  sufficient  number  of 
elective  credits  to  complete  the  120  semester  hours  required 
for  graduation.  Students  must  select  at  least  12  semester 
hours  of  their  major  work  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJORS 
A  special  course  of  study,  the  Liberal  Arts  Major,  is  offered 
for  the  student  who  desires  as  comprehensive  a  college 
course  as  possible.  By  cutting  across  departmental  lines, 
it  makes  possible  many  combinations  of  courses.  A  Liberal 
Arts  major  may  combine  subjects  with  reference  to  indi' 
vidual  interests  and  objectives  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Modern  Community.  History,  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  consumers'1  problems,  child-welfare,  education  for 
marriage,  hygiene,  genetics,  art,  religion,  contemporary  British 
and  American  poetry,  music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.S. 
history,  political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics, 
the  family,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  psychology,  music, 
art,  American  literature,  etc. 

3.  Home  Making.  Family,  human  development  and  be- 
havior,  genetics,   education   for   marriage,   hygiene,   chemistry, 
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bacteriology,  educational  psychology,  consumers1  problems, 
music,  art,  mathematics  of  finance,  clothing  and  textiles,  foods 
and  nutrition,  home  management,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.     English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  interests  of 
the  particular  student  involved. 

The  schedules  of  Liberal  Arts  majors  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  the  student 
planning  to  follow  this  major  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a 
definite  course-pattern,  which  must  contain  30  semester 
hours  from  courses  numbered  above  100.  Permission  to 
take  the  Liberal  Arts  major  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special 
privilege. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

A.  Natural  Science  Majors.  This  major  is  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary 
schools.  The  science  requirements  are: 

1 .  Two  years  each  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

2.  One   year  of   physics,   and  one   additional   year  of  cither 
biology  or  chemistry,  or  one  year  of  astronomy. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare 
to  enter  medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses 
listed  below  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools 
of  the  highest  rating:  natural  science  1  (chemistry),  chem- 
istry 2,  chemistry  3-4,  chemistry  105-106,  natural  science  2 
(biology),  biology  102,  physics  1-2. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are 
requested  by  the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires 
to  enter.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such 
a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 


COURSE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  cooperative 
course  in  medical  technology  with  Montefiore  Hospital  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  course  consists  of  four  years  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  followed  by  a  fifth  year  at  the 
Montefiore  Hospital.  The  program  is  based  upon  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Tech- 
nologists of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 
During  her  four  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
the  student  takes  natural  science  1  (chemistry) ,  chemistry  2, 
chemistry  3-4,  chemistry  105-106,  natural  science  2  (biol- 
ogy), biology  105-106,  natural  science  3  (physics),  and  two 
years  of  either  chemistry  or  biology  seminar,  and  a  number 
of  electives.  After  receiving  her  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
she  spends  twelve  months  at  the  Montefiore  Hospital  taking 
the  prescribed  curriculum.  Upon  satisfactorily  passing  an 
examination  given  by  the  Board  of  Registry,  she  is  registered 
as  a  Medical  Technologist  of  the  American  Society  of 
Clinical  Pathologists. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

(Five- Year  Nursing  Program) 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  conducts  a  five-year  nurs- 
ing program  in  cooperation  with  Allegheny  General  Hos- 
pital. The  student  works  two  and  a  half  years  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  with  summer  work  at  the  hospital, 
and  then  two  years  in  residence  at  the  hospital,  with  a  final 
half  year  at  the  college.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 
she  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
college  and  becomes  eligible  for  the  State  Board  examinations 
for  Registered  Nurse. 
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DIETETICS 
A  student  wishing  to  receive  her  B.S.  degree  in  Dietetics 
may  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  train" 
ing  courses  approved  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association 
by  supplementing  the  courses  in  home  economics  offered  at 
P.  C.  W.  with  two  courses  for  which  the  college  makes 
arrangements  with  Mount  Mercy  College  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  undergraduate  work  may  be  completed  in  the  usual 
four  college  years. 

KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  offers  a  course  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  kindergarten  and  primary  school. 
This  course  is  offered  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
schools  for  training  in  this  field.  A  shortage  of  teachers 
exists  everywhere  and  in  all  fields  today;  however,  the 
shortage  is  more  acute  in  the  kindergarten-primary  field 
than  in  many  other  areas.  Furthermore,  the  shortage  is 
chiefly  in  urban  centers.  Post-war  expansion  of  enrollments 
in  the  kindergarten  makes  this  field  increasingly  important. 
Graduates  of  the  four-year  Kindergarten-Primary 
School  Program  will  receive  the  B.S.  degree  and  state  cer- 
tification. The  course  combines  the  cultural  education  of  a 
liberal  arts  college  with  the  vocational  requirements  of  a 
profession. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  FOR 
STATE  CERTIFICATION  IN  TEACHING 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school 
certification  when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  recommended  for  certifica- 
tion for  elementary  school  teaching  when  they  have  com- 
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pleted  the  elementary  curriculum  and  satisfied  the  require 
ments  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school 
teaching  are  eighteen  semester  hours  including  psychology  2, 
education  1  and  101.  In  addition  it  is  necessary  to  have 
completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each  subject 
in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach.  United 
States  history  with  emphasis  on  the  history  of  Pennsylvania 
is  required  for  all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  or  in  kindergarten  should  consult  the  chairman  of 
the  department  of  education  during  the  freshman  year. 
Certification  for  these  two  programs  necessitates  the  com' 
pletion  of  a  special  curriculum.  Students  interested  in  the 
teaching  of  music  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  music 
department  during  the  freshman  year. 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Service, 
Teacher  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg.  No  enrollment  fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank  forms 
for  enrollment  and  circulars  containing  full  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by  ad' 
dressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Depart' 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  college  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available 
positions  for  those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
receive  the  teaching  certificate.  School  administrators  desir- 
ing teachers  should  contact  either  the  head  of  the  education 
department  or  the  college  Placement  Bureau. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  upon  completing  satisfactorily  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours  of  academic  work  together  with  the  requirement  in 
physical  education  and  hygiene.  The  usual  semester  schedule 
consists  of  fifteen  hours  exclusive  of  the  requirement  in 
physical  education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major  in 
chemistry  or  in  biology,  in  the  five-year  course  in  nursing 
education,  in  the  course  in  dietetics,  or  in  the  course  in 
kindergarten  teacher  training,  as  a  part  of  an  academic 
program  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  plus  the 
requirement  in  physical  education. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  academic  work  implies  the 
maintenance  of  a  grade  of  a  certain  quality.  For  the  purpose 
of  determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical  values  called 
"points"  are  assigned  to  the  grade  letters:  for  grade  A  in  a 
course,  four  points  are  allocated  for  each  semester  hour  of 
the  course;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade  C,  two 
points;  for  grade  D,  one  point.  To  be  recommended  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  a  student  must  have  a  weighted  average 
of  C  for  her  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  In  general  those 
students  who  have  not  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  attained 
this  average  will  be  advised  not  to  enter  the  senior  class. 
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COMMENCEMENT  HONORS 
Commencement  honors  are  awarded  to  students  who  have 
done  outstanding  work  for  three  and  one-half  years.  A  stu- 
dent working  for  Special  Commencement  Honors  should 
register  in  her  senior  year  for  three  hours  each  semester  for 
special  studies.  On  the  completion  of  the  special  studies 
program  she  will  present  a  paper  or  take  an  examination  on 
the  special  studies.  In  addition  she  will  take  a  comprehensive 
examination  in  her  major  field,  which  examination  must  be 
a  combination  of  the  essay  and  the  objective  examination. 
She  must  have  an  average  of  3.25  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  A  student  interested  in  working  for  General  Com- 
mencement Honors  must  have  an  average  of  3.25  for  three 
and  one-half  years  and  take  comprehensive  examinations 
covering  all  the  work  in  her  junior  and  senior  years. 

SPECIAL  HONORS  WORK 
Special  honors  work  provides  opportunity  for  individual 
study  for  those  students  who  are  outstanding  in  specific 
fields.  The  scope  of  honors  work  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  the  privilege  of  reading  in  subjects  related  to  her 
major  field;  the  work  is  not  research  work  in  a  narrow 
sense.  The  system  is  governed  by  the  committee  on  honors 
work  made  up  of  four  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  student  must  not  only  have  maintained  an  average 
of  3.25  for  three  and  one-half  years  but  she  must  also  have 
shown  herself  capable  of  individual,  independent  work.  She 
may  be  selected  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(1)  She  may  be  recommended  to  the  committee  by  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  with  whom  she  has  had  class  work. 

(2)  She  may  herself  apply  for  permission  to  do  honors  work. 
In  that  case,  the  committee  must  obtain  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  with 
whom  she  has  worked. 
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One  of  the  standards  by  which  a  student  is  selected  is  a 
scholastic  aptitude  test.  Ultimately,  the  student  is  accepted 
by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  her  record,  the  recom- 
mendations of  her  teachers,  and  the  scholastic  aptitude  test. 
Those  students  who  are  accepted  are  notified  by  the  com' 
mittee;  they  may  or  may  not  elect  to  do  honors  work  after 
having  been  appointed. 

During  her  senior  year,  the  student  doing  special 
honors  work  is  allowed  three  hours  credit  each  semester  for 
work  on  her  project,  which  must  be  chosen  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  faculty  adviser  (whom  she  may  choose  for  her- 
self) and  with  the  approval  of  the  honors  committee.  In 
addition  to  her  honors  work,  she  must  carry  at  least  nine 
semester  hours  of  class  work  each  semester.  The  student 
and  her  faculty  adviser  work  together;  the  adviser  directs 
the  student's  program  and  meets  with  her  at  least  once 
every  week  for  conferences  on  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Members  of  the  faculty  other  than  the  director  will,  on  the 
request  of  the  student,  give  information  or  aid  on  subjects 
significant  to  the  student's  program. 

This  plan  for  Commencement  Honors  is  in  effect  only 
for  the  classes  of  1948  and  1949. 

For  the  classes  graduating  after  1949,  Special  Com- 
mencement Honors  have  been  abolished.  Honors  will  be 
granted  at  graduation  on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  An  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  the  total  academic  work. 

(2)  Superior  achievement  in  tutorial. 

(3)  Superior  performance  in  comprehensive  examinations  cov- 
ering both  the  basic  program  and  the  major  field.  Course 
examinations  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year  will  be  omitted. 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  the  ten  girls  in  the  class 
who  have  the  highest  average  for  the  first  two  years  of  their 
college  course  are  awarded  honors. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


BASIC  CURRICULUM 
AREA  I 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BEHAVIOR  1-2 

The  origin,  maturation,  and  optimal  development  of  the  bodily- 
structures  and  functions  which  underly  human  hehavior.  The  objec 
tive  is  to  enable  the  student  to  meet  effectively  the  typical  problems 
involved  in  one's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  develop' 
ment.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Boyd. 

AREA  II 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Matter.  Observations,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws  dealing 
with  the  development  of  modern  chemistry.  First  semester 
(4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

2.  Life.  A  study  of  the  important  principles  of  the  knowledge 
of  living  organisms — their  plan  of  structure,  their  functions, 
relationships  and  adaptations  to  their  living  and  non-living 
environment.    Second  semester  (4).    Mrs.  Martin. 

3-4.  Energy  and  the  Cosmos.  A  survey  of  the  forms  of  energy, 
the  transformations  of  energy,  and  the  applications  to  classi- 
cal and  practical  problems.  The  astronomical  study  of  our 
solar  system,  its  relationship  to  stars,  star  clusters,  and 
galaxies.  The  place  of  the  earth  in  our  solar  system, 
geological  history,  earth  materials,  gradation,  weather  and 
climate.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Potts. 

AREA  III 
SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

History  of  Western  Civilization.  (History  1-2.)  This  is  a  cul- 
tural history  including  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of 
western  civilization,  its  Judeo-Christian  and  Graeco-Roman  origins, 
the  mediaeval  synthesis,  the  development  of  modern  European 
civilization  and  its  expansion  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  significant 
developments  in  the  Americas  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  continuous 
evolution  of  western  civilization.  Each  semester  (4).  Mr.  Borsody, 
Miss  Dysart  and  Mr.  Andrews. 
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Modern  Society  3-4.  The  organization  and  functioning  of  modern 
society.  The  interrelated  and  complex  character  of  the  established 
patterns  and  social  hehavior  as  they  occur  in  folkways,  mores,  cus' 
toms  and  institutions.  Social  change  and  institutional  resistance. 
Institutional  reorganization  and  reform.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Kaiser,  Miss  Elliott,  Mr.  Norman. 

World  Culture  (Political  Science  101).  A  course  designed  to 
apprise  the  student  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  major  existing 
cultures  in  the  world.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  Russia,  the  Far 
East  and  Latin  America.   First  semester  (3).   Mr.  Norman. 

AREA  IV 

AESTHETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  Arts.  A  four-semester  course,  correlating  work  in  the  visual 
arts,  drama,  literature,  music  and  the  dance.  To  be  taken  as  a 
sequence  either  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  or  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  Two  lectures  and  one  seminar  each  week. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  LeClair,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Wenneker, 
Mr.  Ralston,  Mrs.  Shupp  and  Mr.  Zetler. 

The  Arts  1-2  (offered  1947-48  and  each  year  thereafter) 
First  semester:  Form,  function  and  materials  of  the  Arts. 
Second  semester:  The  Heritage  of  the  Arts. 

The  Arts  3-4  (offered  1948-49  and  each  year  thereafter) 
First  semester:  The  Arts  and  the  Social  Impulse. 
Second  semester:  Styles  and  Criticism  in  Modern  Art. 

A  workshop  will  be  conducted  as  part  of  the  course.  Students 
attend  approved  concerts,  plays,  art  exhibits,  lectures,  etc.  The  work- 
shop will  also  give  recognition  to  active  participation  in  the  college 
activities  connected  with  the  creative  arts.  Each  student  will  be 
expected  to  take  part,  either  actively  or  by  attending  plays,  concerts, 
etc.,  in  more  than  one  of  the  arts. 

AREA  V 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Philosophy  of  Life.  (Philosophy  101-102).  A  study  of  philosophical 
and  religious  points  of  view  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the 
formation  of  a  consistent,  comprehensive  and  workable  philosophy 
of  life.  Open  to  seniors,  and  to  juniors  with  special  permission.  Each 
semester  (3).   Mr.  Organ. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  numbered  under  100  are  ordi- 
narily taken  in  the  first  two  years.  Courses  numbered  100  or 
above  are  upper  class  courses. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  1-2,  his- 
tory 1-2 — are  year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for  one 
semester  of  such  courses  except  with  special  permission  of 
the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
which  is  not  elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

Graduation  credits  are  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours  for  each  course  listed  in  this  section. 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Le  Clair  and  Mr.  Kubisa\ 
Students  majoring  in  art  will  be  expected  to  take  30  hours 
in  art  including  Art  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  101-102,  and  103-104. 

Courses  in  art  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence,  but  it 
is  expected  that  students  majoring  in  art  will  complete  those 
courses  numbered  under  100  before  going  on  to  advanced 
work. 

1'2.  Design.  Functional  design  utilising  modern  concepts  and 
techniques.  Color  theory.  Three-dimensional  work  in  clay  and  con' 
struction  in  celluloid,  paper,  and  balsa  wood.  Fabric  design  and  other 
problems  in  applied  design.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kubisak. 

3-4.  Painting  and  Composition.  Introduction  to  painting  in  oil 
and  watercolor.  Work  from  still'life,  landscape,  and  the  figure. 
Creative  experimentation  is  encouraged,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
disciplines  of  pictorial  composition  are  taught.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  LeClair. 

5-6.  Drawing.  The  fundamentals  of  figure  and  object  drawing. 
Contour,  movement,  form,  and  expressive  qualities  are  emphasized. 
Problems  in  perspective.  Pen  and  ink,  pencil,  chalk,  crayon,  brush 
and  ink,  and  other  media  are  used.  Each  semester  (2) .  Mr.  LeClair. 
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101.  History  of  Art.  Historical  consideration  of  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Renaissance  art  forms.  This  course  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement  the  introductory  material  in  the  field  included  in  the  basic 
curriculum  The  Arts  course.  The  first  year  of  The  Arts  is  a  prerequi- 
site.  It  is  advisable  that  the  second  year  of  The  Arts  be  taken  con' 
currently.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussions,  readings,  visits  to  art 
gallaries.  First  semester  (2).  Mr.  LeClair.  Given  1948-49. 

102.  Contemporary  Art.  Emphasis  on  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century,  with  attention  to  nineteenth 
century  backgrounds.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussion,  readings,  visits 
to  art  galleries.  Prerequisite:  first  year  of  the  basic  curriculum 
course  in  The  Arts.  Second  semester  (2).  Mr.  LeClair.  Given  1948' 
49. 

103.  Sculpture.  A  studio  course  in  die  fundamentals  of  sculp- 
tural  design.  Clay  modeling,  casting,  and  carving  in  plaster.  Work 
from  the  figure  and  imaginative  composition.  First  semester  (3).  Mr. 
LeClair.  Given  1948-49. 

104.  Architecture  and  Interior  Design.  A  studio  course  in 
functional  architectural  design,  and  in  problems  of  the  arrangement 
of  interiors.  The  student  learns  how  to  render  elevations  and  make 
views  in  perspective;  she  is  given  practice  also  in  watercolor  sketching 
of  interiors.  Each  student  designs  a  house  and  makes  a  scale  model 
of  her  design.  Field  trips  to  significant  buildings,  department  stores, 
and  decorators1  studios.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  LeClair.  Given 
1948-49. 

105-106.  Costume  Design  and  Illustration.  Fashion  rendering 
techniques  suitable  for  newspaper  and  magazine  reproduction.  Con- 
sideration of  clothing  design,  and  costuming  for  the  theatre.  Prob- 
lems in  costume  design  for  specific  productions  given  by  the  drama 
department  are  encouraged.  Each  semester  (2).  Mr.  LeClair. 

107.  Advertising  Art.  Consideration  of  layout,  lettering,  and 
illustrations  for  poster,  pamphlet,  magazine,  and  newspaper.  Prob- 
lems in  connection  with  student  publications,  exhibits,  and  other 
campus  activities  are  encouraged.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kubisak. 

109-110.  Advanced  Problems  in  Art.  A  course  designed  to 
develop  personal  expression  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  re- 
search or  creative  work.  A  student  who  has  completed  the  required 
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courses  in  art  may  do  advanced  work  in  any  one  of  the  fields 
offered  by  the  art  department.  Individual  instruction.  Hours  and 
credits  to  be  arranged. 

ASTRONOMY 

Mr.  Draper 
1-2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation 
and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Given  in  cooperation 
with  Buhl  Planetarium,  and  Institute  of  Popular  Science.  Each 
Semester  (3). 

BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Martin,  Assistant  Professor 
Horn  and  Mrs.  Davis 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take 
Natural  Science  2,  and  twenty-four  hours  of  biology  in- 
cluding four  hours  of  seminar.  Another  laboratory  science, 
languages  and  mathematics  are  highly  recommended. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major, 
see  page  61. 

Natural  Science  2.  A  study  of  the  important  principles  of  the 
knowledge  of  living  organisms — their  plan  of  structure,  their  func- 
tions, relationships  and  adaptations  to  their  living  and  non-living 
environment.    Either  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Davis. 

3.  Hygiene.  A  study  of  personal  and  community  health,  accompa- 
nied by  visits  to  public  health  agencies  in  the  community.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  hour  review  of  literature,  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  each  week.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First  semester 
(4).  Mrs.  Martin. 

4.  Nature  Study.  Two  lectures,  two  hours  of  laboratory,  and  one 
three-hour  field  trip  each  week.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2. 
Second  semester  (4) .  Mrs.  Davis. 

101.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2. 
First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

102.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  2.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 
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103.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Martin. 

104.  Botany.  Study  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite: 
natural  science  2.  Second  semester  (4) .  Mrs.  Martin. 

105.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  1-2,  and  chemistry  2.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

106.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  the  distribution  and 
economic  importance  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisite biology  105.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

107.  Histology  and  Microtechnique.  The  study  of  animal  tis- 
sues. Prerequisite:  natural  science  2;  biology  101  and  102  recom- 
mended. First  semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

108.  Histology  and  Microtechnique  (Advanced).  Prerequisite: 
biology  107.  Second  semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

109.  Evolution  and  Heredity.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2. 
First  semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

110.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2; 
biology  101  and  102  recommended.  Second  semester  (4).  Mrs. 
Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

112.  Education  Concerning  Marriage.  Three  discussions  each 
week.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

113.  Human  Physiology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  First 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

114.  Human  Diseases.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  2.  Second 
semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

117-118.  Biology  Seminar.  A  coordinating  course  in  preparation 
for  the  senior  comprehensive  examination  in  biology.  Required  of 
juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  biology.  Each  semester  (1).  Biology 
Faculty. 

119-120.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  students  who  wish  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  certain  fields.  First  and  second  semester.  Credits  to 
be  arranged.  Biology  Faculty. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Wallace,  Associate  Professor  Fletcher 
and  Miss  Succop 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry  will  take 
natural  science  1,  chemistry  2,  3,  4,  105,  106,  either 
107  and  108  or  109410,  111412  together  with  courses 
from  other  departments  in  fulfillment  of  the  general  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  Additional  required  courses  are 
dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  physics,  biology, 
two  years  of  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work:  Chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108, 
natural  science  2,  bacteriology,  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  eco' 
nomics,  English  composition  and  literature,  history,  German, 
French,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  will  take 
five  one- year  courses  in  chemistry,  chemistry  111412, 
physics,  and  mathematics  through  calculus.  They  are  also 
required  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French, 
German  preferred. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  see  page  61. 
Natural  Science  1.  Matter.  Observations,  hypotheses,  theories  and 
laws  dealing  with  the  development  of  modern  chemistry.  Three  lee 
tures,  one  recitation  and  one  twO'hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 
Either  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Succop. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  detailed  study  of  the  metallic  and 
non'metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  Two  lectures,  one  recita- 
tion,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
natural  science  1 .  Each  semester   (3)   Mr.  Fletcher. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  laboratory  practice  in' 
volving    the    separation    and    identification   of   anions    and    cations. 
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Prerequisite:  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week.  First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Fletcher. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravi' 
metric  and  volumetric  analysis  including  precipitation,  acidimetry, 
alkalimetry  and  oxidation-reduction  determinations.  Prerequisite: 
chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Fletcher. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  natural  science  1,  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recita' 
tion,  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4).  Mr. 
Wallace. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be' 
tween  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and  mix' 
tures.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and 
five  hours  of  laboratory  work.   Second  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods  and 
food  products.  Analyses  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  etc.,  in  raw 
and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  chem' 
istry  106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First 
semester  (4).    Mr.  Wallace. 

108.  Biochemistry.  Study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of 
animal  metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues,  and 
catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4) . 
Mr.  Wallace. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids, 
and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  electrical  conduct' 
ance;  and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Each  semester  (4). 
Mr.  Fletcher. 

111-1 12.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest  in 
physical  science.   Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in  chemis- 
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try.  Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  chemistry  3-4  or  105' 
106.  A  part  of  the  time  is  utilised  in  preparing  for  the  senior  com' 
prehensive  in  chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  Each  semester  (1). 
Chemistry  and  Physics  Faculty. 

Majors  in  Dietetics  may  take  chemistry   108  after  completing 
chemistry  4  and  chemistry  105. 

DRAMA 

(See  Speech) 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Kaiser 
Students  majoring  in  economics  will  take  economics  2,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  105406,  and  107408.  Courses  in  other 
fields  will  be  chosen  according  to  the  candidate's  special  in- 
terests, after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  depart' 
ment. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
characteristics  of  the  modern  economic  system.  An  analysis  of  signifi' 
cant  concepts  and  of  the  principles  influencing  production,  price 
determination,  consumption  and  distribution.  An  introduction  to 
foreign  exchange,  international  trade,  price  levels,  business  instability, 
taxation,  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  government  regulation  of  business,  and  economic  reform. 
Second  semester  (3)-. 

101.  Money  and  Banking.  The  growth  of  the  banking  system 
with  special  attention  to  the  policies  and  techniques  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  A  survey  of  foreign  banking  systems.  Special  atten- 
tion  is  given  to  the  relation  between  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
banking  system  and  economic  stability.  Prerequisite:  economics  2. 
First  semester  (3).    Given  1948-49. 

102.  Public  Finance.  The  growth  and  purposes  of  govern- 
ment  expenditure,  the  sources  of  income,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  the  various  types  of  tax.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possible 
effects  of  government  fiscal  policy  on  economic  stability.  Prerequisite: 
economics  2.  Second  semester  (3). 
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103.  Economics  of  Consumption.  The  role  of  the  consumer  in 
the  modern  economic  society.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of 
population  trends  and  shifts,  distribution  of  national  wealth  and 
income,  growth  of  monopoly,  advertising,  installment  selling,  cooper- 
ative movement,  investments,  insurance,  and  other  forces  upon  con' 
sumer  behavior.   Prerequisite:  economics  2.   First  semester  (3). 

104.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  labor  movement,  types  of  labor  organisation,  techniques  of  indus- 
trial dispute,  and  social  legislation.  Prerequisite:  economics  2.  Second 
semester  (3).   Given  1948-49. 

105-106.  History  of  Economic  Philosophy.  The  evolution  of 
economic  philosophies,  an  analysis  of  leading  historical  and  current 
philosophies,  and  a  study  of  their  possible  effects  upon  the  economic 
system.  Prerequisite:  economics  2  and  senior  standing.  Each 
semester  (3). 

107-108.  Seminar.  The  investigation  of  a  field  of  the  student's 
choice.  Preparation  of  periodic  and  semester  reports.  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  economics  and  senior  standing.  Each  semester  (1). 

EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinder  and  Mrs.  Cotton 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten,  primary  or 
upper  elementary  fields  must  complete  a  special  curriculum. 
These  students  will  find  special  courses,  both  required  and 
suggested,  listed  with  the  course  offering  in  the  departments 
of  art,  music,  speech,  physical  education,  etc. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two  aca- 
demic fields. 
See  pages  63-64  for  special  information  for  teachers. 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion  course 
of  the  principles,  ideals  and  practices  in  the  American  public  school 
system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Human  Development  and  Be- 
havior. First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

2.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  study 
of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teaching  and 
classroom  procedure.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 
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3-4.    Elementary  Education. 

(a)  Teaching  Arithmetic:  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

(b)  Teaching  Reading:  The  application  of  principles  of  teaching 
and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis 
on  experience  as  the  approach.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Cotton. 

6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship  be' 
tween  man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world 
patterns  of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography  and  resources. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

7.  Kindergarten  and  Pre-Primary  Education.  Aims,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  of  progressive  education  for  the  four  and  five- 
year-old  child.  Relation  of  the  nursery  school  to  the  kindergarten  is 
shown  through  a  continuous  curriculum.  Applications  of  the  psy- 
chology of  learning  and  selection  of  materials.  Observation  of  kinder- 
garten and  pre-primary  teaching.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

8.  The  Activity  Program  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades.  The  fundamental  principles  and  practical  experience  with 
integrated  activities  based  upon  literature,  dramatization,  music,  art, 
and  nature  study  at  kindergarten  level.  Observation  and  projects. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

9.  Understanding  the  Elementary  Child.  Behavior  character- 
istics of  the  elementary  school  child  (5-10  years).  Identifying  and 
meeting  pupil  needs  and  interests.  Superior  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Parent-child-teacher  relationship.  Observation  and  projects. 
First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

10.  The  Nursery  School.  The  development  of  the  nursery  school 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  its  relation  to  modern 
social  conditions.  Criteria  for  judging  set-up,  staffing  and  equipment 
of  nursery  schools.  Problems  of  habit  formation,  feeding,  general 
procedures.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton. 

11.  Art  Education.  A  course  designed  to  give  students  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  arts  and  crafts  usually  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  summer  camps.  Acquaints  the  student  with  various 
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materials  and  their  range  of  possibilities  in  activities  involving  con- 
struction, drawing,  design  and  color.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Cotton.  Given  1948-49. 

13-14.  Survey  of  Educational  Thought.  (A  reading  course). 
Education  as  a  means  of  individual  and  social  improvement.  Origin 
of  modern  problems,  practices,  and  educational  institutions.  Con- 
ference method.  By  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Limited  to  six 
students.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  laboratory  school 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  director 
of  practice  teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guid- 
ance, extra-curricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and 
critiques.  First  semester  (9).  Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurements.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests 
and  on  anlysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of  means 
of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  education  1. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder. 

104.  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  administrator  and  the  supervisor  in  the  modern  school 
system.  Second  semester  (3).  Offered  when  elected  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  students.  Mr.  Kinder. 

106.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of 
schools  and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations,  lec- 
tures, reports.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder.  Given  1948-49. 

108.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary 
teachers.  Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before 
student-teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact 
with  children.  The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned 
reading,  followed  by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester 
(1).  Mr.  Kinder. 

110.  Audio-Visual  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
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work  each  week.  Occasional  field  trips.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

111412.  Seminar  in  Education.  Reading,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  em- 
phasis on  current  research.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education 
and  psychology.  Each  semester  (1).  Education  Faculty. 

107.     Children's  Literature.    See  Speech  107. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Doxsee,  Associate  Professors  Shupp  and 
Zetler,  and  Miss  Ayres 

Students  majoring  in  English  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  department, 
exclusive  of  English  Composition  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  major.  For  English  majors,  in  the  classes 
of  1948  and  1949  English  5-6  is  prerequisite  to  all  advanced 
courses  in  English  literature.  Eighteen  hours  shall  be  in 
courses  numbered  above  100  and  shall  include  at  least  two 
courses  in  English  literature.  Courses  numbered  above  100 
are  arranged  in  groups.  Majors  must  elect  one  from  each 
of  Groups  A,  B,  and  C.  A  course  from  Group  D  is  recom- 
mended, together  with  courses  in  history,  language, 
philosophy,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  student.  Elec- 
tion is  to  be  made  only  upon  consultation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  department. 

Group  A.  Shakespeare 

Seventeenth  Century 

Chaucer 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

Group  B.    Eighteenth  Century 
The  Novel 

The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry 
Victorian  Poetry 
Literature  of  the  Bible 
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Group  C.  General  Writing 
Creative  Writing 
Journalism 

Group  D.  Contemporary  Poetry- 
American  Literature 
Contemporary  Thought 

1-2.  English  Composition.  This  course  is  primarily  concerned 
with  exposition.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  students  to  evaluate  clearly 
and  write  correctly  not  only  of  their  own  experiences,  but  of  the 
subject  matter  from  other  classes  as  well.  The  skills  which  pertain 
to  the  writing  of  English  are  also  essential  to  every  other  course  in 
college;  hence  direct  practice  is  secured  with  material  chosen  largely 
from  the  field  of  history.  Each  semester  (2).  Mr.  Zetler,  Mrs. 
Shupp,  Miss  Ayres. 

5-6.  Introduction  to  English  Literature.  Primarily  for  soph- 
omores; open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

101402.  General  Writing.  Attention  is  given  to  phrasing  con' 
notation  and  denotation,  description  and  narration.  Models  from 
modern  writing  in  characterisation  and  description  will  be  studied. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Experimentation  with  various  types 
of  original  composition,  primarily  with  the  short  story.  Conferences 
and  class  discussions  and  criticisms.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. Shupp. 

105-106.  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  Limited.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

107-108.  Journalistic  and  Magazine  Writing.  First  semester: 
news  and  feature  writing,  newspaper  techniques  and  practice.  Second 
semester:  stories  and  feature  articles  slanted  toward  magazine  pub- 
lication. Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp.  Given  1948-49. 

109.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  English  Poetry.  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  with  special  attention  to  the 
intellectual,  political,  and  social  movements  of  the  time.  First  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Zetler. 

110.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  significant 
English  poets  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Zetler. 
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115416.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English  fic- 
tion. Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

117.  Chaucer.  Troilus  and  Cressida  and  The  Canterbury  Tales; 
the  mediaeval  romance  and  other  sources.  First  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Zetler.  Given  1948-49. 

118.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  A  study  of  the  temper, 
prevailing  ideas,  manners  and  customs  of  the  neo-classical  period 
as  shown  in  the  work  of  Defoe,  Swift  and  Pope.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Shupp.  Given  1948-49. 

119-120.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Studies  in 
American  Literature  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  on  the  intellectual  history.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Ayres. 

121-122.  Contemporary  British  and  American  Poetry.  Com- 
prehensive reading,  informal  discussion  and  reports.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Doxsee.  Given  1948-49. 

123.  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Representative  studies  from  the 
King  James  version,  concerned  with  background,  authorship,  types 
of  writing,  etc.,  and  considered  according  to  the  standards  applicable 
to  all  great  literature.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp.  Given  1948- 
49. 

126.  Seventeenth  Century  Poetry  and  Prose.  A  study  of 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  will  be  considered  and  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  scientific  writings.  Some  of  the  literary  artists  to  be  considered 
are  Donne,  Bacon,  Milton  and  Burton,  as  well  as  the  metaphysical 
school.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Zetler.  Given  1948-49. 

129-130.  Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  the  most  important 
of  Shakespeare's  histories,  comedies  and  tragedies,  with  somewhat 
detailed  study  of  the  sonnets.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

133-134.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Studies  in  the  works  of 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Arnold  and  Huxley.  Lectures,  readings 
and  reports.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

135-136.  Reading  Course  in  Contemporary  Thought.  Read- 
ings in  contemporary  prose  in  such  fields  as  biography,  social  criti- 
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cism,  religion,  politics,  and  the  like.  Conferences  and  reports.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee.  The  group  will  be  limited  and  election 
can  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor. 

FAMILY  LIVING 

(Home  Economics) 
Assistant  Professor  Stewart 

The  department  offers  specific  preparation  for  work  in  home 
and  family  living  and  pre-dietetics.  It  also  provides  broadly 
humanistic  training  in  the  practical  problems  of  food,  bud- 
get, clothing,  furnishing,  and  child  development  which  are 
significant  for  every  woman  who  is  to  be  a  homemaker. 
Students  majoring  in  family  living  are  expected  to  take 
the  following  family  living  courses,  beginning  in  the  sopho- 
more year:  1,  2,  3,  4,  103,  104,  and  either  105406  or  107- 
108.  Other  courses  in  science,  psychology  and  sociology 
will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
department. 

1.  Personal  Clothing  Problems.  Grooming,  the  care  of  cloth- 
ing, the  choice  and  use  of  color  and  design  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual  needs  of  the  college  girl.  First  semester  (3). 

Note:  A  student  may  schedule  one  semester's  work  in  the  area 
of  clothing,  only  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor. 

2.  Selection  of  Clothing  and  Textiles.  Designed  to  develop 
judgment  in  clothing  selection,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  good 
workmanship  in  apparel;  conservation  of  clothing;  buying  aids; 
textile  fibers  and  fabrics;  principles  of  garment  construction.  Pre 
requisite:  family  living  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
each  week.  Second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  nutrition  as  they 
influence  the  daily  choice  and  use  of  food  by  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Principles  and  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  of  family  meals.  Two  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

103.    Home  Management.     Present-day  family  in  terms  of  size, 
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composition,  income,  housing,  and  expenditures.  Management  of  the 
resources  of  the  home.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
each  week.  First  semester  (3).  Given  1948-49. 

104.  Home  Furnishings.  Principles  of  home  furnishings  and  their 
application  to  specific  problems  of  selection  and  arrangement.  Two 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second  semester  (3). 
Given  1948-49. 

105-106.  Advanced  Nutrition.  The  course  aims  to  develop  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  nutrition  to 
health  and  an  acquisition  of  sufficient  knowledge  regarding  nutri- 
tional essentials.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  food  selections,  buy- 
ing, preparation  and  meal  planning.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

107-108.  Advanced  Textiles.  A  comprehensive  study  of  all 
garment  and  household  fibers  and  textiles.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  costume  design,  pattern  structure,  and  the  more  advanced  clothing 
construction  and  tailoring.  Prerequisite:  Clothing  1  and  2.  Two 
lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Assistant  Professor  Owens  and  Mrs.  l^ewland 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  language 
chosen,  of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered 
above  100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be 
taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology, 
philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary  assimilations,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Newland. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar,  intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Each  semester  (3)>  Mrs. 
Owens  and  Mrs.  Newland. 
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5-6.  Introduction  to  France.  Steps  in  French  civilisation  lead' 
ing  to  modern  times.  The  people  and  the  institutions.  Historical  and 
literary  background.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

107' 108.  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  un- 
folding of  the  classical  school.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Pascal, 
Descartes,  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  Bossuet,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  French  3-4  or  5-6.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 
Given  194849. 

109-110.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Develop' 
ment  of  French  liberal  thought.  Beginning  of  the  romantic  movement. 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6  or 
107-108.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

111-112.  Literature  of  The  Nineteenth  Century.  Literary 
and  social  aspects,  poetry,  drama,  novel  and  criticism.  Romanticism 
and  Realism.  Prerequisite  French  107408  or  109-110.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Emphasis  on  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  Reading  of  the  original  text.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108,  109-110  or  111-112.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Owens.  Given  1948-49. 

118.  The  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  want  to  be 
recommended  to  teach  French.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

120.  Composition.  For  students  who  want  to  master  the  dif- 
ficulties of  written  French.  Translation  of  texts  from  English  into 
French.  Prerequisite:  French  5-6,  107'108,  or  109410.  First  semester 
(2  or  3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

121.  Conversation.  Drill  in  oral  vocabulary;  causeries,  discus' 
sions,  analytical  study  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  recording  phono- 
graphs. Open  to  all  students.  Second  semester  (2  or  3).  Mrs. 
Owens. 

121  A.  Conversation.  Emphasis  on  pronunciation.  Open  spe- 
cially to  music  students.  Second  semester  (1).  Mrs.  Owens. 

125-126.  Seminar  for  Major  Students.  Each  semester  (1). 
French  Faculty. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship 
between  man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world 
patterns  of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  resources. 
Second  semester  (3).  Education  Faculty. 

GEOLOGY 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere. 
In  the  second  semester,  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  Each  semester  (3). 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Davis 
Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected 
to  take  a  minimum  of  twentyfour  hours  in  the  language 
chosen,  of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  courses  numbered 
above  100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be 
taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology, 
philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  Pronunciation,  fundamentals  of 
grammar,  vocabulary  study,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive  reading.  Each  semester   (3). 

3 '4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammar,  intensive  and 
extensive  reading,  conversation  and  composition.  Each  semester  (3). 

S3-S4.  Scientific  German.  Study  of  grammatical  constructions 
peculiar  to  scientific  German,  building  a  specialised  vocabulary,  in' 
tensive  reading  in  general  science,  extensive  reading  in  the  student's 
major  field.  Each  semester  (3). 

German  3 '4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

105-106.  Classical  Period  of  German  Literature.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  historical   and  cultural  background  of  the  classical 
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period.  Extensive  reading  of  representative  works  of  Lessing,  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of 
Faust.  Lectures,  reports,  discussion.  Each  semester  (3). 

107-108.  German  Masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  movements  of  Romanticism,  Poetic  Baalism  and 
Naturalism.  Extensive  reading  of  representative  works  of  the  period. 
Lectures,  reports,  discussion.  Each  semester  (3).  Given  1948-49. 

109-110.  Conversation  and  Composition.  An  advanced  course 
in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Oral  reports  and  discussion. 
Translation  and  free  composition.  Each  semester  (3).  Given  1948-49. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition,  Xenophon: 
Selections  from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. Each  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected 
works  that  express  life  and  thought  of  times  when  written  and  that 
have  influenced  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of  later  ages.  Open 
to  all  students.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Evans,  Visiting  Professor  Borsody,  Associate 
Professors  Dysart,  Labarthe  and  Andrews 

Students  majoring  in  history  will  be  expected  to  take  twenty- 
four  hours  in  history,  six  hours  in  English  literature  and 
twelve  additional  hours  in  humanities  or  social  studies.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

History  1-2.  History  of  Western  Civilisation.  This  is  a  cultural 
history  including  the  most  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of  western 
civilisation,  its  Judeo-Christian  and  Graeco-Rcman  origins,  the  med- 
iaeval synthesis,  the  development  of  modern  European  civilisation  and 
its  expansion  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  significant  developments  in 
the  Americas  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  west- 
ern civilisation.  Each  semester  (4) .  Mr.  Borsody,  Miss  Dysart  and 
Mr.  Andrews. 
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103.  History  of  the  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
Development  of  civilization  in  the  ancient  Orient,  followed  by  a 
survey  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  among  the 
Greeks.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 

104.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Rome 
as  a  world  power;  economic  and  social  problems,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments in  the  Roman  state.   Second  semester  (3).   Miss  Dysart. 

105406.  Mediaeval  and  Early  European  History.  A  survey 
of  the  leading  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  economic  movements 
from  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  1789.  Each  semester 
(3).    Miss  Dysart.     Given  1948-49. 

107-108.  Modern  Eastern  European  History.  This  course  seeks 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  problems  of  small  nations  living 
between  two  big  powers:  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany.  It  covers  the 
period  of  two  World  Wars  and  their  effects  on  this  crucial  region 
of  Europe  which  is  in  the  spotlight  of  current  world  events.  Each 
semester  (3).   Mr.  Borsody. 

109-110.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Borsody.    Given  1948-49. 

111-112.  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Period. 
The  conditions  of  France  from  the  15th  century  to  1789.  The  progress 
and  results  of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  The  rise  of 
Napoleon  with  the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes  and  the  per- 
manent results  of  the  period.    Second  semester  (3).    Mr.  Borsody. 

113-114.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments 
from  the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that 
date.   Second  semester  (3).   Mr.  Borsody.   Given  1948-49. 

115.  Europe  Since  1815.  The  political,  social  and  cultural  history 
of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1870.  Not  open  to  fresh- 
men. First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody. 
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116.  Europe  Since  1870.  Political  and  social  reform;  cultural, 
scientific,  and  economic  movements;  the  expansion  of  Europe;  World 
War  I  and  the  countries  after  the  war  to  the  present  time.  Not  open 
to  freshmen.   Second  semester  (3).   Mr.  Borsody. 

117-118.  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  American  life  during  the  colonial  and  national 
periods  with  special  emphasis  on  the  interchange  of  American  and 
European  ideas  and  developments  in  religion,  science,  and  the  arts. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.   Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Andrews. 

121-122.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of 
the  colonial  and  national  history  of  the  United  States,  emphasising 
political  and  economic  factors  as  well  as  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each  semester   (3).  Mr.  Andrews. 

123-124.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  aboriginal  back- 
ground, the  colonial  origins,  and  the  national  development  of  the 
Latin-American  states,  with  emphasis  on  the  relations  with  the  United 
States.   Not  open  to  freshmen.    Each  semester  (3).    Mr.  Labarthe. 

125-126.  Tutorial  in  History.  Historical  criticisms,  readings 
and  group  discussion  of  works  of  significant  historians,  and  an  in- 
dividual study  by  each  student  in  a  selected  field.  Two  meetings 
per  week,  one  for  group  discussion  and  one  for  conference  of  student 
with  her  tutor.  Each  semester  (3).  To  be  scheduled  with  the 
History  Faculty. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

(See  Family  Living) 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  present  no  courses  in  Latin  beyond  1-2  will  be  of- 
fered, unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  elect  them. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Livy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the 
letters,  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute;  or  Ovid:  Metamorphoses.  Livy: 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Open  to 
students  who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.   Each  semester  (3). 
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MATHEMATICS 

Professor  CaTkins 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  following  courses:  Mathematics  1  or  1(a),  2,  5,  6,  101, 
102,  103,  104. 

1.  College  Algebra.  A  course  which  (1)  presents  the  various 
types  of  reasoning  and  (2)  applies  these  methods  to  the  subject 
matter  of  college  algebra.  Direct  applications  are  made  to  the  fields 
of  art,  music,  and  social,  physical  and  biological  sciences.  For 
students  who  have  had  more  than  one  year  of  high  school  algebra. 
First  semester   (3). 

1  (a).  Higher  Algebra.  For  students  who  have  had  only  one 
year  of  high  school  algebra.    First  semester  (3). 

2.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  1  or  mathematics 
1    (a).    Second  semester  (3). 

3.  Mathematics  of  Investments.  The  application  of  algebra 
to  important  concepts  in  the  field  of  investments.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  1  (a)  or  one  and  one'half  years  of  high  school  algebra. 
First  semester  (3). 

4.  Elementary  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  1  (a)  or 
one  and  one'half  years  of  high  school  algebra.    Second  semester  (3). 

5.  Analytical  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  2.  First 
semester  (3). 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  algebraic,  ex- 
ponential and  logarithmic  functions  with  applications.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  5.    Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the 
operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  elementary  functions 
with  applications.    Prerequisite:  mathematics  6.    First  semester   (3). 

102.  Advanced  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  101.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3). 
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103.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.     Prerequisite: 
mathematics  1  and  2.   First  semester  (3). 

104.  Differential    Equations.     Prerequisite:    mathematics    102. 
Second  semester   (3). 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

See  Page  62 

MUSIC 

Associate  Professors  Welder  and  Wichmann,  Assistant 

Professors  Held  and  Ralston,  Mrs.  Ayars 

and  Mr.  Lewando 

Students  may  major  either  in  applied  music  or  theory  of 
music  and  will  take  Music  1-2,  3-4,  5-6,  101402,  103404. 

In  Applied  Music  the  minimum  requirements  for  a 
major  in  Piano  are  sixteen  hours;  for  a  voice  major,  four- 
teen hours  in  Voice,  two  hours  in  Piano  and  two  years 
membership  in  the  Chorus.  An  Applied  Music  major  is 
required  to  take  a  minimum  of  two  half -hour  lessons  a  week. 

Students  majoring  in  Theory,  in  addition  to  the  courses 
listed  above,  will  take  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  Applied 
Music. 

Music  majors  are  advised  to  take  other  courses  in 
literature,  arts,  psychology,  history,  education,  physics  and 
modern  languages.  Elections  are  to  be  made  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

Credit  for  Applied  Music  is  based  on  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  a  passing  grade  in  specified 
music  courses  to  be  taken  before  graduation.  In  order  to 
secure  two  semester  credits  in  Applied  Music  a  student 
must  take  a  one  hour  lesson  per  week,  or  two  half-hour 
lessons  accompanied  by  a  minimum  of  six  hours  practice  a 
week.  A  student  taking  a  half -hour  lesson  per  week  will 
receive  only  one  semester  hour  credit.   The  full  amount  of 
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credit  is  given  by  the  instructor  only  when  the  student 
gives  clear  evidence  of  having  practiced  the  prescribed 
weekly  number  of  hours.  For  inadequate  preparation  a 
comparable  part  of  the  credit  is  deducted  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  credit  in 
Applied  Music  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  The  Arts  1-2 
and  3-4.  To  secure  additional  credit  the  student  will  be  re' 
quired  to  take  Music  1-2. 

Attendance  at  workshops  and  recitals  is  expected  of  all 
students  in  the  department. 

Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  for  a  full  college  course 
may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  This  category  includes 
not  only  students  of  college  age,  but  also  those  of  the  pre- 
college  and  adult  age  groups. 

For  charges  for  lessons  in  Applied  Music  see  page  119. 

1-2.  The  Materials  of  Music.  Scale  formation,  elementary 
harmonic  and  contrapuntal  material  and  simple  creative  writing. 
Training  of  the  ear.  Keyboard  work.  An  introductory  course  rec- 
ommended to  all  students  taking  any  branch  of  applied  music.  Class 
meets  four  times  a  week.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wichmann. 

3-4.  The  Materials  of  Music  A  continuation  of  Music  1-2 
using  more  difficult  material.  Class  meets  four  times  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  Music  1-2.    Each  semester  (3).   Mr.  Wichmann. 

5.  Symphonic  Literature.  A  survey  of  orchestral  literature  and 
forms  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  twentieth  century.  Sub- 
scription to  symphony  concerts  recommended.  Open  to  all  students. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wichmann. 

6.  Song.  The  rise  of  secular  song.  Folk  music  and  its  influence. 
The  development  of  the  song  as  an  art  form.  Open  to  all  students. 
Second  semester  (3).   Mr.  Wichmann. 

7-8.  Elementary  School  Music.  Aims  and  objectives,  principles, 
methods  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  elementary 
grades.   Each  semester  (2).  Miss  Held.   Given  1948-49. 
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101-102.  The  Materials  of  Music.  A  continuation  of  Music 
3-4  using  more  advanced  material.  Prerequisite:  Music  3-4.  Each 
semester  (2).   Mr.  Wichmann. 

103-104.  History  of  Music.  A  survey  of  the  development  of 
music  from  early  Christian  times  to  the  present.  Each  semester  (2). 
Mr.  Ralston. 

105-106.  Practice  Teaching  in  Music  1-2.  Opportunity  is  given 
to  advanced  students,  when  qualified,  to  assist  in  teaching  Music  1-2, 
Each  semester  (1  or  2).  May  not  be  used  for  practice  teaching  credit 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  Mr.  Wichmann. 

107-108.  Choir  Directing  and  Repertoire.  The  essentials  of 
conducting,  use  of  the  baton,  conducting  from  the  keyboard,  the 
literature  of  church  music,  choir  organisation,  rehearsal  routine, 
program  and  service  planning.   Each  semester  (1).   Mr.  Ralston. 

*APPLIED  MUSIC 
All  courses  in  Applied  Music  are  designed  for  both  beginners 
and  advanced  students. 

Piano.  Development  of  the  musical  and  technical  equipment 
adequate  to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of  representative 
compositions  of  all  periods  and  styles.  Miss  Welker,  Mr.  Ralston. 

Organ.  Training  for  both  professional  and  cultural  purposes. 
Emphasis  upon  technique,  registration,  repertoire,  and  the  practical 
aspects  of  service  playing.  Mr.  Ralston. 

Violin.  Development  of  a  musical  and  technical  equipment  to  the 
intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of  solo  and  chamber  music  of  all 
schools.  Mr.  Lewando. 

Voice.  The  technique  of  singing,  interpretation,  and  a  knowledge 
of  representative  song  literature.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

Orchestral  Instruments.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  study 
any  orchestral  instrument.  Students  who  do  not  have  instruments  of 
their  own  may  rent  them  or  buy  them  from  the  college. 

Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Organ  Class.  Classes  are  available  for 
students  who  do  not  have  the  time  for  the  more  intensive  work 
required  in  private  lessons.   Each  semester  (1). 


*For  Applied  Music  Fees  see  page  1 19 
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Chorus.  Training  in  choral  singing  to  the  end  of  greater  apprecia- 
tion.  Performances  on  and  off  campus  throughout  the  year.  Open  to 
all  students  who  pass  a  simple  test.  Two  rehearsals  a  week.  Each 
semester  Q/i) .  Mr.  Wichmann. 

Instrumental  Ensemble.  Training  in  ensemble  playing.  The 
group  consists  of  strings,  woodwinds,  brass,  piano,  organ,  or  small 
instrumental  combinations.  Open  to  all  students  who  pass  a  simple 
test.   Each  semester  {Vi) .  Mr.  Ralston,  Mr.  Lewando. 

Students  may  not  elect,  except  with  special  permission,  Chorus 
and  Instrumental  Ensemble  concurrently. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

See  Page  62 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Organ 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  department, 
including  philosophy  109410. 

1-2.  History  of  Philosophy.  The  rise  and  development  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  the  western  world.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.    Each  semester   (3). 

3.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  of  classical  and  modern  logic  with 
exercise  in  application  and  criticism.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors.    First  semester  (3). 

4.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  various  types  of  ethical  theory 
together  with  discussion  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems. 
Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Second  semester  (3). 

101-102.  Philosophy  of  Life.  A  study  of  philosophical  and 
religious  points  of  view  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the  formation 
of  a  consistent,  comprehensive,  and  workable  philosophy  of  life. 
Open  to  seniors,  and  to  juniors  with  special  permission.  Each 
semester  (3). 
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103.  Comparative  Religion.  An  examination  of  the  origin, 
development,  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  world's  living  religions. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    First  semester  (3). 

104.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  religion  and  of  the  types  of  philosophies  of  religion. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.    Second  semester  (3). 

109410.  Philosophy  Tutorial.  Independent  study  of  selected 
problems  or  areas  in  philosophy.    Each  semester  (3). 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professor  Maclachlan  and  Miss  Primrose 
Medical  and  physical  examinations  are  required  of  fresh- 
men, sophomores,  students  entering  from  other  colleges,  and 
those  juniors  and  seniors  enrolled  in  Physical  Education. 
The  examining  physician  recommends  to  each  student  the 
form  of  physical  education  which  will  be  most  beneficial  to 
her. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  It  is  recommended  that  the  upper  classmen 
register  for  physical  education  classes. 

Every  student  taking  the  required  physical  education 
courses  must  purchase  a  regulation  outfit.  This  outfit  is 
secured  before  college  opens  from  dealers  who  handle  the 
uniforms  adopted  by  the  physical  education  department. 

The  Athletic  Association,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
physical  education  department,  arranges  inter-class  and 
inter-collegiate  games  and  meets,  sponsors  Mountain  Day 
— an  all  college  picnic — and  supervises  recreational  swim- 
ming in  the  Andrew  Mellon  Pool. 

1,  2,  3,  4.  Sports  and  Dance.  On  the  basis  of  the  student's 
ability,  physical  condition  and  past  experiences,  classes  are  formed  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  skill  and  for  recreational  value  in 
each  activity  taken  throughout  the  year.  All  freshmen  are  required 
to  take  hockey  in  the  fall  term.  After  this  requirement  has  been  met, 
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the  student  has  a  complete  choice  of  any  activity  which  is  offered  by 
the  department. 

The  fall  term  includes  the  activities  of  hockey,  archery,  swimming, 
tennis,  (riding  and  golf  taken  off  campus).  Basketball,  badminton, 
bowling,  modern  dance,  diving  and  swimming  are  offered  in  the 
winter,  and  tennis,  archery,  softball,  swimming,  golf,  riding  and 
modern  dance  in  the  spring. 

103.  Methods  and  Technique  of  Teaching  Physical  Education. 
One  hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching  and 

officiating  in  sports.  Given  in  alternate  years  provided  three  or  more 
register  for  the  course.  Open  for  credit  only  to  students  of  elementary 
education.    First  semester.   (2)   Miss  Maclachlan.    Given  1948. 

104.  Plays  and  Games.  A  study  of  programs  which  will  be  found 
practical  in  social  service,  teaching,  and  playground  work,  also  for 
recreational  leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  for  credit  only  to 
students  of  elementary  education.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Maclachlan.    Given  1949. 

Personal  Hygiene  is  covered  in  the  course  in  Human  Develop' 
ment  and  Behavior. 

PHYSICS 

Mr.  Schneider 

1-2.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light;  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week.    Each  semester.   (4). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Associate  Professor  l^orman 

1'2.  American  Goverment.  A  general  survey  of  American 
government — national,  state,  and  local.  Not  open  to  freshmen.  Each 
semester.   (3). 

101.  World  Culture.  A  course  designed  to  apprise  the  student 
of  the  salient  characteristics  of  major  existing  cultures  in  the  world. 
Attention  will  be  focused  on  Russia,  the  Far  and  Near  East,  and 
Latin  America.  First  semester  (3). 
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102.  International  Relations.  This  course  deals  with  current 
economic  and  political  problems  of  an  international  character.  It  will 
be  concerned  with  international  organisation,  its  problems  and 
function  and  other  allied  subjects.    Second  semester  (3). 

127-128.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
regimes  of  Fascist  Italy,  National  Socialist  Germany,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.    Not  open  to  freshmen.    Each  semester  (3). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Kenivay  and  Mrs.  Boyd 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take  a  total 
of  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  psychology  in  addition  to 
the  course  in  human  development  and  behavior.  Education 
102  also  may  be  counted  as  credit  toward  a  major  in 
psychology. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed  especially  for 
those  students  planning  to  enter  the  educational  field.  Emphasis 
placed  upon  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  educational 
problems.    Second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Boyd. 

3.  Advanced  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to 
the  scientific  study  and  understanding  of  human  behavior.  This 
course  is  required  for  further  work  in  this  department.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.   First  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Boyd. 

101.  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
common  individual  and  social  problems  of  normal  people.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  assist  the  students  to  understand  human  nature, 
rather  than  to  qualify  them  as  practitioners  of  mental  hygiene.  First 
semester  (3).    Mrs.  Kenway. 

102.  Applied  Psychology.  A  practical  course  concerned  with  the 
use  of  psychological  principles  in  the  various  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  vocational  guidance  at  the  secondary 
and  college  level.   Second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Boyd. 

103.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  social  environment.    This  course  aims  to  give  the 
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student  a  better  understanding  of  the  factors  determining  her  own 
behavior  in  relation  to  others,  of  certain  broad  social  problems,  and 
of  methods  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Human  Development  and 
Behavior.   First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Boyd. 

104.  Experimental  Psychology.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating 
the  use  of  methods  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  problems  in 
psychology.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.    Second  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Kenway. 

105-106.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  A  seminar  conducted  pri- 
marily for  majors  in  the  department.  It  will  deal  with  current 
research  and  techniques  used  in  research.  May  be  elected  only  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors, 
majoring  in  psychology.    Each  semester  (1).    Mrs.  Kenway. 

107-108.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  advanced  students  who  wish 
to  do  more  advanced  work  in  a  field  of  special  interest.  May  be 
elected  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Mrs.  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Boyd. 

RELIGION 

Professor  Organ,  Associate  Professor  Shupp  and  Mr.  Orr 
1-2.  Christianity  and  Western  Civilization.  The  course 
consists  in  a  study  of  the  development  of  religious  ideas  in  the  Old 
Testament,  a  presentation  of  the  gospel  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
survey  of  Christian  history  and  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
religion  in  the  modern  world.   Each  semester  (3).   Mr.  Orr. 

103.  Comparative  Religion.  An  examination  of  the  origin, 
development,  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  world's  living  religions. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.   First  semester  (3).   Mr.  Organ. 

(See  Philosophy) 

104.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  religion  and  of  the  types  of  philosophies  of  religion.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors.    Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Organ. 

(See  Philosophy) 

123.  Literature  of  the  Bible.  Representative  studies  from  the 
King  James  Version,  concerned  with  background,  authorship,  lan- 
guage, types  of  writing,  etc.,  and  considered  according  to  the  stand- 
ards applicable  to  all  great  literature.   First  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Shupp. 

(See  English) 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Miss  Little 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised 
to  elect  courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general 
psychology  and  statistics. 

1'2.  Typewriting.  Instruction  given  in  the  technique  of  operating 
the  typewriter  and  in  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy. 
Arrangement  of  business  letters,  tabulations,  manuscript,  office  forms, 
and  mimeographing.  Courses  open  to  students  desiring  to  prepare  for 
secretarial  work  using  their  liberal  arts  training  as  a  background  and 
also  to  those  desiring  a  working  knowledge  of  typewriting  for  per- 
sonal  needs.  Meets  three  times  a  week.  Each  semester  (1).  No  credit. 
Section  A:  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  in' 
struction  in  typewriting. 

Section  B:  Prerequisite:  Meet  requirements  of  typewriting  I. 

3-4.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  principles 
and  practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  they  apply  to  modern 
business  practice,  including  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping, 
simple  balance  sheets  and  income  statements,  controlling  accounts, 
and  various  accounting  records.  Through  the  solving  of  problems  and 
the  keeping  of  practice  sets,  students  apply  the  principles  studied. 
Each  semester.    (3). 

101402.  Shorthand.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Students  who  register  for  shorthand 
101' 102  must  also  register  for  typewriting  1'2  unless  they  have  had 
this  course  or  its  equivalent.  Meets  three  hours  a  week.  Open  only 
to  juniors  and  seniors.   Each  semester  (3). 

103404.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dicta- 
tion and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a 
secretary,  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such 
as  the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling  of 
general  correspondence.  Six  hours  recitation  weekly.  Prerequisite: 
shorthand  101402  and  typewriting  1'2,  or  their  equivalents.  Each 
semester  (3). 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Elliott 

Requirements  for  a  major:  Modern  Society  and  at  least 
twenty-one  hours  in  sociology,  including  sociology  1  or  2 
and  sociology  105;  plus  mathematics  4,  and  certain  required 
courses  in  economics,  and  either  political  science  or  psy 
chology. 

1  or  2.  Elements  of  Sociology.  Social  origins  and  development; 
basic  characteristics  of  group  life  and  social  organization;  social 
aspects  of  the  individual's  role  in  the  group;  social  relationships  and 
the  processes  of  social  interaction.  Social  control  and  social  change. 
Either  semester  (3). 

101.  Population  Problems.  Social  implications  of  population 
growth  and  differential  birth  rates;  population  distribution;  problems 
of  population  replacement;  age  distribution;  social  control  of  unfit 
biological  types.   First  semester  (3). 

102.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Youth  and  the  law.  Juvenile 
delinquency  statistics.  Children  likely  to  become  offenders.  Attempts 
at  delinquency  control  and  programs  of  various  agencies.  Institutional 
treatment  and  probation.    Second  semester  (3).  Given  1948-49. 

103.  The  Family.  The  evolution  and  development  of  the  family 
as  a  social  group  and  a  social  institution  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  role  of  the  family  in  modern  life.  The  impact  of  social  change 
upon  family  functions  and  family  stability.  Current  problems  of 
family  adjustment  and  family  disorganization.  First  semester  (3). 
Given  194849. 

104.  Urban  Sociology.  The  rise  of  urban  civilization;  the 
ecological  patterning  of  urban  life.  Special  aspects  of  social  organic 
ation,  social  disorganization  and  social  control  in  city  life.  Second 
semester  (3). 

105.  Social  Disorganization.  An  application  of  sociological 
principles  to  the  problems  of  personal,  family,  community  and 
international  disorganization.  An  analysis  of  the  social  processes 
underlying  personal  conflicts  and  personal  disorganization,  divorce, 
desertion,  community  conflicts,  political  corruption,  revolution, 
fascism  and  war.  Field  trips  and  special  studies  by  individual  students. 
First  semester  (3). 
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106.  Criminology.  The  evolution  of  social  and  legal  definitions 
of  crime.  Criminal  statistics.  Multiple  factors  in  criminal  conduct. 
Case  studies  of  offenders.  Differential  aspects  of  the  crime  rate. 
Evolution  of  penal  methods:  arrest,  trial,  conviction  and  treatment 
of  offenders.  Cultural  lag  in  penal  treatment.  Field  trips  to  nearby 
institutions.    Second  semester  (3). 

108.  Public  Welfare.  The  history  of  public  welfare  organic 
tion.  An  analysis  of  the  social  aspects  of  health,  sickness,  unemploy- 
ment,  dependency,  housing,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  the  agencies 
dealing  with  these  problems.    Second  semester  (3). 

1 10.  Advanced  Social  Theory.  An  historical  survey  of  important 
contributions  to  social  theory  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  relation 
of  modern  social  research  to  present  day  sociological  theory.  Students 
will  be  given  opportunity  for  independent  study  under  faculty  super' 
vision  and  familiarity  with  source  materials  will  be  emphasised. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  but  ordinarily  this  course  should  be 
taken  in  the  senior  year.    Second  semester  (3). 

112.  Collective  Behavior.  The  study  of  group  phenomena  as 
evidenced  in  formal  and  non-formal  groups.  Processes  underlying 
mass  behavior  in  fads,  fashions,  crowds,  mobs,  religious  revival, 
political  movements,  revolutions.  Second  semester  (3).  Given 
1948-49. 

113  or  114.  Sociology  Seminar.  Either  semester.  Credit  to 
be  arranged. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
Associate  Professor  Labarthe  and  Mr.  Di  Tommaso 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twentyfour  hours  in  the  language 
chosen,  of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  the  courses  num- 
bered above  100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses 
be  taken  in  history,  English  literature,  economics,  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second  language  is 
strongly  recommended. 
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1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
grammar.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year 
of  high  school  Spanish.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  DiTommaso. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  and 
Spanish-American  literature;  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish 
at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1'2  or  its  equivalent.  Each 
semester  (3).    Mr.  Labarthe. 

Spanish  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

101-102.  Advanced  Spanish.  An  introduction  to  the  important 
epochs  of  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  literature  and  their 
historical  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Readings  from  works  by  repre- 
sentative authors  of  the  various  periods,  and  practice  in  oral  and 
written  Spanish.  In  the  first  semester  the  emphasis  is  on  Spain,  in 
the  second  on  the  Spanish  American  countries.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Labarthe.   Given  1948-49. 

103-104.  Romanticism  in  Spanish  Literature.  The  romantic 
movement  in  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy  in  literature, 
painting  and  music  as  an  introduction  to  the  romanticism  in  Spanish 
literature.   Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

105-106.  History  of  Latin  America  Literature.  From  the 
earlier  colonial  writers  such  as  Garcilaso  el  Inca  and  Sor  Juana  Ines  de 
la  Crus  to  the  present  day,  stressing  the  modernist  movement  with 
Ruben  Dario  and  the  Latin  American  novel  by  Romulo  Gallegos. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

107-108.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Origins 
Through  the  Golden  Age.  Critical  study  of  Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz;  de  Alarcon,  and  the  Pica- 
resque novel.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 

109-110.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  from  the  Golden 
Age  to  the  Present  Time.  Critical  study  of  the  novel  and  drama. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 
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SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 

Assistant  Professors  Ferguson    and  Evanson,  Mr. 
Wenneker  and  Miss  Trozzo 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  and  Drama  Department 
will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Speech:  A  minimum  of  twenty  four  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  speech  1-2,  and  including  speech  103 '104  and  speech  3-4  or 
5-6. 

Drama:   1-2  and  either  drama  103-104  or  drama  105-106. 

Other  Fields:   One  year  of  modern  dance  and   12  semester 
hours  in  English  literature. 

SPEECH 

1-2.  Effective  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  designed 
to  train  the  student  to  achieve  a  natural,  correct,  effective  manner  of 
speaking.  Offered  as  a  correlated  course  with  Modern  Society.  (Re- 
quired of  all  sophomores) .  Each  semester  (2) .  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs. 
Evanson,  Mr.  Wenneker. 

3-4.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  Advanced  practice  and 
study  of  the  form  and  techniques  of  public  speaking  and  debate. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Given  1948-49. 

5-6.  Oral  Reading.  The  study  and  practice  of  various  forms  of 
dramatic  literature,  dramatic  plays  and  storytelling.  (Designed  pri- 
marily for  speech  department  and  education  majors).  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Evanson. 

101-102.  Radio.  Course  in  radio  production  designed  to  give  the 
student  opportunity  to  discover  aptitude  for  radio,  develop  effective 
radio  personality,  and  gather  material  that  is  usable  for  professional 
auditions.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wenneker. 

103-104.  Speech  Correction.  A  study  of  the  symptoms, 
etiology,  and  therapy  of  all  minor  speech  and  voice  defects  and  dis- 
orders. Clinical  practice  on  campus  and  in  a  Pittsburgh  hospital.  (Re- 
quired of  all  department  majors).  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson and  Miss  Trozzo. 
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105-106.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  A  continuation  of 
speech  103404  with  advanced  practice  in  clinical  research  and  study. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  Miss  Trozzo. 

107.  Children's  Literature.  Study  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
stories  for  children.  Procedures  for  encouraging  creative  and  dramatic 
experiences.  Field  work  required  in  storytelling.  First  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Evanson. 

DRAMA 
1-2.  Acting,  Directing  and  Make-up.  A  survey  course  de- 
signed to  stimulate  and  enrich  the  average  student's  knowledge  of  the 
literature  and  the  techniques  of  acting,  directing  and  make-up.  Re- 
quired practical  work  on  all  student  publications.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Wenneker. 

101-102.  Dramatic  Criticism.  A  critical  survey  and  study  of 
contemporary  dramatic  material  presented  through  the  media  of  the 
stage,  moving  picture,  radio  and  television.  This  course  will  include 
attendance  at  the  theater  and  the  various  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  .(Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open 
to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.)  Each  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Ferguson. 

103-104  Creative  Drama.  A  course  designed  for  advanced  stu- 
dents interested  in  play-writing  and  play  production  in  the  field  of 
the  theater,  radio  and  television.  Original  manuscripts  to  be  tested 
by  department  production.  (Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and 
seniors;  open  to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.)  Each 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Given  1948-49. 

105-106.  Play  Production.  A  course  in  dramatic  techniques  de- 
signed for  advanced  students  interested  in  play  direction.  Each  stu- 
dent will  assist  in  staging  a  college  production  and  participate  in  an 
assigned  community  activity  in  the  field  of  drama.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors;  to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Evanson  and  Mr.  Wen- 
neker. 


COLLEGE  PROCEDURE: 


Admission  Procedures 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  should  write  to  the  Di- 
rector  of  Admissions  for  an  application  blank.  This  should 
be  returned  to  the  college  with  a  ten-dollar  application  fee. 
The  college  will  send  for  the  secondary  school  record,  the 
recommendations  of  the  principal  and  of  faculty  members 
best  qualified  to  judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A  personal 
interview  with  all  applicants  is  desired  whenever  possible. 
If  a  prospective  student  cannot  come  to  the  college,  an 
interview  may  be  arranged  with  a  representative  of  the 
college  who  is  more  easily  accessible. 

Early  application  is  advisable  in  order  to  ensure  the 
prompt  completion  of  all  preliminary  arrangements.  Rooms 
are  assigned  according  to  the  date  on  which  the  applications 
are  received. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  is  open  from 
nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  on  Saturday 
from  nine  a.m.  until  noon.  Visitors  to  the  campus  are  urged 
to  make  an  appointment  in  advance  with  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  especially  if  arriving  on  weekends. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
AS  A  FRESHMAN 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  desires  to  select,  from 
among  the  candidates  for  admission,  those  who  can  success- 
fully carry  college  work  and  who  are  particularly  fitted  for 
the  P.  C.  W.  program  of  learning.  The  college  wants  stu- 
dents geographically  well  distributed,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  individuals  of  quite  different  talents — literary, 
philosophical,  musical,  scientific  and  artistic. 

The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  ad- 
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mission  of  students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of 
preparation,  endorsement  of  the  secondary  school  principal, 
a  well  defined  purpose,  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  capacity 
for  further  development. 

Ultimately  the  total  fitness  of  the  student  for  college 
work  will  determine  the  college  selection.  In  order  to  help 
establish  this  fitness,  it  is  recommended  that  applicants  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Tests  in  achievement  given  by  that 
Board  may  be  required  of  certain  candidates.  Information 
concerning  these  tests  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  on 
request.  Students  who  apply  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
their  preparatory  school  record  should  ordinarily  be  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  their  graduating  classes. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  should  in  general 
take  the  college  preparatory  course  in  secondary  school. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  English,  history,  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 

Adequate  preparation  for  college  work  does  not  neces' 
sarily  mean  uniformity,  either  in  subjects  studied  or  in  the 
amount  of  preparation  in  each  subject.  A  student's  special 
interest  should  govern  to  a  certain  extent  the  subjects  she 
will  take  in  secondary  school:  if  she  is  interested  in  science, 
she  should  take  more  than  one  unit  of  science  in  high  school 
and  two  or  more  years  of  mathematics;  if  she  is  interested 
in  the  study  of  language,  she  should  take  Latin  as  well  as  a 
modern  language. 

Any  student  who  feels  that  she  can  meet  the  above 
standards,  even  though  her  preparation  does  not  conform 
to  conventional  college  entrance  patterns,  may  submit  her 
credentials  to  the  Board  of  Admissions  for  evaluation. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges 
whose  entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  will  be 
given  tentative  standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  year's  work  at  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing 
should  observe  the  following  procedure: 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the 
present  college,  the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsyl' 
vania  College  for  Women,  and  indicating  the  major 
subject. 

3.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript 
of  the  work  taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making 
application. 

4.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college 
attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit 
is  desired. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is 
desired,  have  the  present  college  send: 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 
Transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must 
spend  at  least  the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Mature  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  their  training  and  experience 
have  qualified  them.  Such  students  may  make  arrangements 
for  entrance  by  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  governing  courses  as  other 
students  if  they  desire  credit  for  the  course  taken. 
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GRADES 
The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  aca- 
demic    standing.    These    grades    have    the    following    sig- 
nificance: A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  con- 
dition; and  F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close 
of  each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the 
Registrar  on  request. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASSES 

Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  scheduled  meetings 
of  her  classes  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness  or 
other  equally  good  reason. 

The  faculty  places  upon  the  student  the  responsibility 
for  her  attendance  at  classes  and  the  responsibility  for 
making  up  any  work  missed  through  absence.  It  is  assumed 
that  college  students  are  sufficiently  mature  to  realise  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance. 

Students  missing  an  unannounced  quiz;  or  an  an- 
nounced short  quiz;  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  it  up.  An  announced  hour  quiz;  may  be  made  up  only 
when  a  satisfactory  written  excuse  is  presented  to  the  Dean. 
In  such  case  the  quiz,  may  be  made  up  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  of  the  month  in  which  the  test  was  missed. 

A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  low  and  who  has  an 
excessive  number  of  absences  will  be  warned  by  the  Dean, 
and  her  record  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standing  which  may  take  whatever  action  it  thinks 
advisable. 

No  absences  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  or 
immediately  following  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid- 
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year,  and  Spring  holidays  will  be  permitted  without  a  writ- 
ten excuse  to  the  Dean  from  the  parents  or  guardian. 

After  the  first  six  weeks'  period  if  a  freshman's  average 
is  1.5  or  below,  the  student  is  to  have  no  absences  for  the 
semester.  If  she  continues  to  have  absences  either  for  illness 
or  otherwise,  she  will  be  asked  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Standing.  This  same  rule  will  apply  to 
all  students  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  the  average  for 
that  semester  is  1.5  or  below. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  In  case 
of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the  reason 
is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously  excused 
by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination  until 
the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall.  She  will  then  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  CLASSES 
Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the 
first  week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and 
departmental  adviser.  Changes  made  at  any  other  time 
necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

SUMMER  COURSES 
Students  wishing  to  receive  college  credit  for  summer 
courses  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  de- 
partment concerned  both  for  the  courses  to  be  taken  and 
for  the  college  where  such  courses  are  to  be  taken,  in  ad- 
vance of  registration. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Graduates  and  students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  be- 
fore graduation  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of 
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their  college  record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar 
will  be  made  for  every  additional  transcript. 

DISMISSALS 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, or  whose  continuance  in  college  would  be  detrimental 
to  her  health  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is 
not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the  latter  group  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made  against 
them. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURES 
A  student  who  receives  an  E  grade,  a  condition,  as  a  semes- 
ter mark  may  remove  this  condition  by  completing  pre- 
scribed work  and  taking  a  re-examination  in  the  course  at 
the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall  of  each  year,  or  by  repeating  the  course  when  it  is  next 
offered. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  course  must 
repeat  the  course  when  it  is  next  regularly  offered  or  must 
substitute  another  course  which  requires  the  same  number 
of  hours  and  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  curriculum 
governing  the  course  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of 
the  required  number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  becomes  unclassified  until  the  deficiency 
has  been  removed.  This  ruling  applies  to  deficiencies  arising 
from  such  causes  as  illness  or  transfer. 

Unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  any  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not 
completed  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken 
the  following  year. 

Credit  for  one  semester  of  a  year-course  will  not  be 
given  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor 
concerned. 
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The  record  of  any  student  whose  scholarship  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty,  that  student  may  be  excluded  from  college. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a 
student  when  she  is  failing:  in  a  course,  but  the  student 
must  not  consider  absence  of  such  notification  a  claim  for 
exemption  from  failure. 

PROBATION 

A  student  who  is  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of 
a  semester  will  be  placed  on  probation.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  her  case  will  be  reviewed  and  if  she  has  shown 
marked  improvement  during  that  period,  the  probation  will 
be  removed.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  continued  through  the 
semester.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  will  then  consider  the  advisability  of 
the  student's  remaining  in  college.  A  student  who  is  placed 
on  probation  may  take  part  in  no  extra-curricular  activities 
nor  have  any  absences  from  classes  except  for  emergencies 
during  the  period  of  probation.  Other  students  may  be 
placed  on  probation  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  their  deficiency  warrants  it. 


CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES 
Since  college  catalogues  are  prepared  a  year  in  advance,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  economic  changes  which  may 
occur  during  that  period.  The  college,  therefore,  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  charges  and  expenses.  If  such  increases 
become  necessary,  parents  will  be  notified  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  following  charges  and  expenses  are  for 
the  academic  year  1 947-48. 

FEES 

Application  for  Admission $10.00 

In  cases  in  which  a  student  is  carrying  six  hours  or  less,  the 
application  fee  is  $5.  The  application  fee  is  not  returnable  and  is 
not  credited  on  any  college  bill. 

Non-Resident  Students 

Charges  for  non-resident  students  for  the  year: 

^Comprehensive  Tuition $475. 00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 16.00 

$491.00 
Payable : 

Upon  acceptance .  $  50.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September 241.00 

On  or  before  January  15 200.00 

$491.00 
Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $18  for  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

Resident  Students 
Charges  for  resident  students  for  the  year: 

*Comprehensive  Tuition $  475.00 

Board  and  Room 675.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 16.00 

$1166.00 

*The  comprehensive  tuition  fee  includes  all  the  various  charges  formerly  made 
for  courses  in  laboratory  sciences,  physical  education,  practice  teaching, 
applied  art,  stenography,  typing,  health  fees,  library  fees,  use  of  radio  and 
practice  rooms,  graduation  fees,  etc.  No  additional  fees  will  be  charged 
except  for  private  lessons  in  music,  and  such  penalty  charges  as  the  $5  late 
registration  fee,  special  examination  fees,  and  excess  breakage  in  laboratory 
courses. 
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Payable : 

Upon  acceptance,  to  reserve  a  room $  100.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September 566.00 

On  or  before  January  15 500.00 

$1166.00 

The  advance  payment  of  $50  for  non-resident  students 
must  be  paid  by  returning  students  by  July  1.  The  advance 
payment  of  $100  for  returning  resident  students  must  be 
paid  by  April  15,  preceding  room  drawing.  These  advance 
payments  are  not  refundable. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  has  been  established  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  entitles  each 
student  to  a  copy  of  the  annual  yearbook,  the  issues  of  the 
student  paper,  as  well  as  membership  in  the  Y.W.C.A., 
Student  Government  Association,  and  Athletic  Association, 
and  admission  to  the  college  plays  and  Glee  Club  concerts. 

The  college  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may 
have  work  done  at  reasonable  rates. 

Damage  to  college  property  will  be  charged  to  the 
student  responsible. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  FEES 

Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice, 

violin,  per  semester: 

One  hour  lesson  per  week $90.00 

One  half -hour  lesson  per  week 45.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music 18.00 

Teacher  training  in  piano 18.00 

For  lessons  in  other  instruments  not  specified,  arrangements  may 
be  made  with  the  chairman  of  the  music  department. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Statements  of  accounts  are  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  student  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  and  addressed  to  the  Bursar. 

Payments  must  be  made  on  or  before  registration  day. 
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In  no  case  may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations 
until  all  obligations  pertaining  to  that  semester  have  been 
met  in  full.  No  exception  will  be  made  without  written 
permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dis- 
missal, or  receive  a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after 
all  accounts  with  the  college  have  been  settled. 

P.G.W.  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Since  some 
parents  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other  college  fees  in  equal 
monthly  installments  during  the  year,  the  college  is  glad  to 
offer  this  convenience  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 
If  the  plan  of  equal  monthly  installments  is  preferred,  the 
necessary  forms  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  by  the  college  of 
such  notification,  which  must  be  made  by  September  10, 
1948. 

Charges  for  students  entering  college  the  second  se- 
mester will  be  one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Textbook  and  students1  supplies  may  be  purchased  for 
cash  in  the  bookroom. 

In  cases  in  which  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded,  one- 
half  the  scholarship  will  be  applied  each  semester. 

REFUNDS 

Provisions  by  the  college  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a 
yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year. 
No  reduction  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  account 
of  absence,  withdrawal,  illness,  suspension,  dismissal  or  for 
any  other  reason. 

If  a  student  vacates  her  room  in  the  dormitory  before 
the  end  of  the  semester,  no  refund  will  be  made  until  the 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an  incoming  student.  A  refund 
will  be  made  on  the  amount  paid  for  board  at  the  rate  of 
$8.00  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  semester  following  the 
date  of  withdrawal. 
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The  date  of  withdrawal  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dean 
is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  is  not  subject  to  return  or 
reduction. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 
A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen 
and  upper  classmen  who  have  maintained  a  high  academic 
standing  and  who  can  show  evidence  that  financial  aid  is 
necessary.  The  College  Administration  realizes  that  scholar' 
ships  are  an  honor  to  the  student  who  receives  them,  but 
since  only  a  limited  number  are  available  they  cannot  be 
given  to  those  whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  finance  their 
college  course.  Money  for  scholarships  comes  partly  from 
gifts  and  endowment  for  this  purpose  and  partly  from  cur- 
rent income. 

There  are  also  loan  funds  which  have  been  established 
by  the  Alumnae  Association  and  other  organisations  from 
which  a  student  may  borrow  in  case  of  need.  A  number 
of  opportunities  for  self  help  are  given  to  students  on  the 
campus. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  service  scholar- 
ships, as  well  as  for  permission  to  take  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  freshman  scholarships  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FRESHMEN 
A  limited  number  of  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  fresh- 
men entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1948.  Scholarships  for  freshmen  are  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Such  scholarship  awards  are  based  on  an 
examination  to  be  given  in  the  spring,  on  the  school  record, 
and  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The 
scholarships  range  in  value  from  $50  to  half  tuition  for 
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day  students,  and  from  $50  to  full  tuition  for  resident  stu- 
dents,  depending  on  the  financial  need.  The  continuance  of 
the  scholarship  beyond  the  freshman  year  depends  upon  the 
academic  standing  of  the  student  and  her  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the 
scholarship  is  finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take 
place  at  the  college  whenever  possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed 
in  the  Dean's  Office. 

STUDENT  AID 

A  limited  amount  of  money  is  available  for  student  aid  to 
deserving  and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four 
classes  in  college.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sist in  the  library  and  laboratories,  the  dining  hall  and  cafe- 
teria, and  with  clerical  work. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UPPER  CLASSMEN 

A  number  of  endowed  scholarships  and  scholarships  con- 
tributed by  individuals  and  groups  are  open  to  outstanding 
students  of  the  three  upper  classes.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  character,  and 
financial  need.  A  considerable  number  of  such  scholarships 
are  given  also,  from  current  income. 

A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied 
music.  Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring 
or  early  in  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships 
are  available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in 
applied  music. 

The  college  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship 
covers  the  cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  given  to  a  student  in  the  biology  department  who  has 
done  outstanding  work. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS,  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  AND  AWARDS 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships  of 
$150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  college. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of  the  college.  At  the 
present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year  receive  scholarships  from 
this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount 
necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Walter  Ament,  419  Bucknell  Street,  Pittsburgh  8. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship  Com' 
mittee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896.  In  1900 
her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her 
name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919  by 
the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  college.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given  every  year. 

The  Florence  Holmes  Davis  Fund  was  established  in  1924  by  the 
Alumnae  as  a  memorial  to  Florence  Holmes  Davis  of  the  Class  of 
1875.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Library. 

The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
was  established  in  1924  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserv- 
ing  students. 

The  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award:  A  sum  of  money  for  this 
award  was  given  in  1925.  The  award  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a 
student  who  has  been  outstanding  in  her  contribution  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  college  and  to  college  activities. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Schol- 
arship was  established  in  1927  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a 
a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life.  This  scholarship  is  awarded 
without  regard  for  the  financial  need  of  the  student. 
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The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Fund  was  left  to  the  College  in  1932 
through  the  will  of  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  former  President 
of  the  College.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  supply  books  for  the 
Library. 

The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Memorial  Scholarship,  given  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women,  is  awarded  each  year  to 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $250  and  is 
given  to  a  student  for  one  year  only. 

The  Helen  Irwin  MacCloskey  Fund  was  established  in  1933  in 
memory  of  Helen  Irwin  MacCloskey  of  the  Class  of  1898.  The 
income  from  this  fund  is  to  supply  books  for  the  browsing  room  in 
the  Library. 

The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  former  Alumna  trustee  of  the 
college.  It  provides  an  annual  income  which  is  available  for  students 
in  any  class. 

The  Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize  was  given  in 
memory  of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1936  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin  in  1935.  This  prize  is 
awarded  at  Commencement  time  to  a  history  major  in  the  senior  class. 
The  prise  is  $50. 

The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship:  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  offers  two  small  scholarships  each  year  to  students 
majoring  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank  Scholarship:  A  scholarship 
was  provided  in  1940  in  memory  of  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank,  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  the  class  of  1913,  by 
her  family. 

The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in  New  York  at  one  time 
gave  a  complete  scholarship  each  year.  This  had  to  be  discontinued 
during  the  war.  At  present  they  are  making  a  $100  contribution  to 
the  scholarship  fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Drama  League  established  in  1947  an  award  to  be 
given  each  year  in  honor  of  Vanda  E.  Kerst  to  a  student  who  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  Speech  and  Drama.  The  prise  is  $50.00 
and  is  to  be  awarded  annually. 
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The  John  Hanson  Memorial  Athletic  Fund:  This  fund  was 
established  in  1947.  It  provides  for  four  awards  of  $50.00  each  to 
students  who  have  proved  by  their  all-around  sportsmanship  and 
satisfactory  academic  standing  that  they  are  entitled  to  recognition. 

The  Mary  Acheson  Spencer  Library  Fund  was  established  in 
1947  in  honor  of  Mary  Acheson  Spencer,  an  Alumna  of  the  Class 
of  1883  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  income  on 
$5,000  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Library. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy established  in  1947  a  $100.00  Scholarship  to  be  awarded  a 
sophomore  in  the  field  of  Kindergarten  Training.  The  Scholarship 
will  be  continued  through  the  junior  and  senior  years  if  the  student's 
academic  standing  is  satisfactory. 

All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must 
meet  the  college  scholarship  requirements. 

LOANS 
Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  college,  in 
1929  established  the  first  college  loan  fund.  This  has  been 
increased  each  year  and  has  been  used  by  many  students. 
In  the  past  three  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class 
groups  and  regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan 
funds  for  students.  The  alumnae  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Training 
School  for  Teachers  provide  loans  for  college  seniors  at 
P.C.W.  through  the  Herbert  Burnham  Davis  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  which  they  maintain.  These  loans  bear  no  in- 
terest until  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to 
which  the  student  belongs  and  are  payable  at  any  time  after 
the  graduation  of  the  student.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  re- 
turned at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  graduation,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  is  charged. 
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1947—1948 

Sophomore  Honors  were  announced  at  the  First  Assembly, 
September  25,  1947,  for  the  ten  students  of  the  class  of  1949  having 
the  highest  academic  standing  for  the  first  two  years. 

Beery,  Mary  Lou  Hughes  Miklos,  Clara  Belle 

Clarkson,  Ruth  Charlotte  Ochsenhirt,  Avis  Marie 

LUTHRINGER,  MARTHA  ElEANORE  PATTERSON,  SHIRLEY  ANN 

McGregor,  Elinore  Jean  Shekell,  Mary  Lou 

Mountford,  Carolyn  Timothy  Tsagaris,  Jean 


HONORS  AND  PRIZES  AWARDED  ON  MOVING-UP  DAY, 

JUNE  4,  1947 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prise Jean  Yeager 

Athletic  Association  Award — for  the  best  all-round  athlete 

Norma   Trozzo 

Short  Story  Contest  Award Ruth  Clarkson 

Sophomore  History  Prises Mary  Ellen  Lee,  Joan  Nusbaum 

Junior  History  Prises Marianne  Boggs,  Grace  Migliore 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  Science  Awards 

Ingeborg  Mueller,  Chemistry;  Amy  Gage,  Biology 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory  Award Amy  Gage 

Pittsburgh  Drama  League  Prise Norma  Trozzo 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship— for  scholarship  and  a  real  contribution  to 
college  life Marianne  Boggs 

North  Boroughs  Neighborhood  Group  of  Alumnae 
Association  Award  for  outstanding  work  in  applied 
music  and  theory Nannette  McCreery 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award  for  outstanding  contributions 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  college  and  to  college 
activities Doris  Snyder 
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Ann  Lee  Alexander 

Betty  Lou  Anderson 

Ruth  Helene  Arnold 

Marian  Lee  Arras 

Louise  Christine  Baehr 

Doris  Jean  Baird 

Virginia  Lucille  Beale 

Jocelyn  Lee  Beeson 

Marjorie  Ann  Bennett 

Alice  Mae  Burns 

Jane  Algeo  Campbell 

Ellen  Balmain  Card 
*Margaret  Rose  Cavanaugh 
*Mary  Kathleen  Conway 

Pearl  June  Davies 

Vivian  Ruth  Ericson 

Elizabeth  Hurley  Fleck 

Eleanor  Ruth  Goldfarb 

Mary  Margaret  Graziano 

Else  Karoline  Greger 

Marianne  Hamilton 

Frances  Haverstick 

Catherine  Elizabeth  Henderson 

Margery  Lytle  Himes 

Mary  Alice  Hoag 

Sarah  Rosemary  Hoge 

Alene  Dorothea  Hutton 

Jessie  Smith  James 

Patricia  Volk  Jaycox 

Priscilla  Gersmann  Joseph 

Elizabeth  Angeline  King 

Mary  Alice  Kline 

Patti  Balch  Lando 


Leslie  Marie  Lees 
Virginia  Alleen  LeFurgy 
Gloria  Ann  Loller 
LeVerne  Lorraine  Lowar 
Esther  Kennedy  Macdonald 
Mary  Elaine  Malloy 
Barbara  Mason 
Catherine  Dom  McCarrell 
Nancy  Antoinette  McCleery 
Ann  McClellan 
Sarah  Jane  McCormick 
Nannette  Jeanne  McCreery 
Betty  Margaret  McKee 
Helen  Elizabeth  McMillin 
Marjorie  Mary  McSwigan 
Mary  Louise  Michel 
Marjorie  Louise  Mohn 
Gloria  Ann  Molinatto 
Jacqueline  Neal 
Doris  Mae  Sampson 
Alice  Elaine  Sauerwein 
Margaret  Jane  Schumacher 
Joan  Sherrick 
Doris  Jean  Snyder 
Roberta  Elder  Swann 

*Janet  Mae  Thomas 
Virginia  May  Toy 
Norma  Mathilde  Trozzo 

*Nancy  Lee  Walters 
Elizabeth  Ann  Wedd 
Joan  Ruth  Werner 
Carolyn  Anne  Wise 
Jean  Mildred  Yaeger 


*  General  honors 


W 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Tillie  Mercedes  Bogulski 
Miriam  Elva  Braziell 
Kathryn  Ciganovic 
Barbara  Emory  Cott 
Ruth  Audrey  DeHaven 
Margaret  Ann  Dodge 
Marjorie  Ruth  Evans 
Mary  Alice  Farneth 
Ruth  Mae  Grasso 


Alice  May  Kells 
Grace  Mary  Longabaugh 
Ruth  Melvin 
Janet  Kathleen  Petty 
Virginia  Ruth  Ramsay 
f  Martha  May  Raup 
Gene  Blanche  Wallace 
Mary  Louise  Wallace 


c\  0 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

Margaret  Virginia  Ditges 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
NURSING  EDUCATION 


Doris  Fairfield 
Florence  Anna  Ostien 
Ruth  Ida  Evelyn  Perry 


Joan  Elizabeth  Titus 
Virginia  Marie  Vogt 
Mary  Ruffner  Wells 


f  Special  honors 


CLASS  OF  1948 

Aiken,  Mary  Lewis Pittsburgh 

Albach,  Betty  Ann White  Plains,  New  York 

Barkley,   Virginia   Louise Wilkinsburg 

Barrett,  Elinor Brighton,  Massachusetts 

Beck,   Agnes   Leigh Pittsburgh 

Benel,  Carol Douglaston,  New  York 

Berg,  Dorothy  Ruth  Lawry. Mt.  Lebanon 

Bigelow,  Audrey  Reed Pittsburgh 

Boggs,  Marianne Gallipolis,  Ohio 

Brown,  Helen  Kinlock Turtle  Creek 

Caldwell,  Marjorie  Jay Pittsburgh 

Cohn,  Marie   Elaine Bellerose,  New  York 

Copetas,    Patricia Pittsburgh 

Doolittle,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Cumberland,  Maryland 

Dornberger,   Phyllis   Louise Pittsburgh 

Elliott,  Sarah  Anne Nassawadox,  Virginia 

Enright,  Martha   Mary Pittsburgh 

Ewing,   Kathleen Toledo,   Ohio 

Fish,  Hilda  Grace Lorraine,   Ohio 

Forncrook,   Jean   Marvin Pittsburgh 

Fusca,   Maria   Carmela Pittsburgh 

Gage,  Marilyn  Amy Camp  Hill 

Geary,  Sara  Suzanne Tucson,  Arizona 

Gilbert,  Jessie  Wilcox Swarthmore 

Hadfield,  Dorothy  Jean Kane 

Hamilton,  Prudence  Farr Pittsburgh 

Harton,    Suzanne    Gretchen Pittsburgh 

Hedenburg,   Shirley  Morrow Pittsburgh 

Henry,  Frances  Mixer North  Olmsted,  Ohio 

Holland,   Martha   Gene Springdale 

Houck,  Mary  Ann Gibsonia 

Humbert,    Mary   Jane Uniontown 

Johnson,  Wandalea Beaver 

Johnston,  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Kimball,   Christine Dormont 

Kimball,  Mary  Jean Buffalo,  New  York 

Kirkup,  Janet Brightwaters,  New  York 

Lapsley,  Mary  Alma Mt.   Lebanon 

Lawrence,    Shirley Newton   Center,   Massachusetts 

Leach,    Dorothy Englewood,   New  Jersey 

Lenz,  Carol  Marie Buffalo,  New  York 

L'Hote,  Betty  Constance Mt.  Lebanon 

Long,  Virginia  Anne Pittsburgh 

Lynott,  Mary  Isabelle Mt.   Lebanon 
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MacMillen,  Norma  Ruth Pittsburgh 

McDonald,  Nancy  Jean Pittsburgh 

McKay,    Lucille    Buhl Zelienople 

Meyer,  Henrietta  Alberta Glenshaw 

Migliore,  Grace  Marie Pittsburgh 

Mueller,   Ingeborg   Carol Wilkinsburg 

Obermayer,    Helen    Adele Philadelphia 

Picard,  Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Queenth,  Eugenia  Joyce Milford,   Connecticut 

Reckard,  Margaret  A Pittsburgh 

Robinson,  Eleanor  Elson Magnolia,  Ohio 

Rodgers,    Barbara Bellevue 

Rogers,    Barbara   Jean Munhall 

Ross,  Elizabeth  Jeannette Bronxville,  New  York 

Sager,   Virginia  Ann Wilkinsburg 

Smith,  Doris  Virginia Caldwell,  New  Jersey 

Speer,    Natalie Mars 

Stewart,   Betty  Jean McKeesport 

Suckling,   Helen   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Sutton,  Suzanne  Catherine Butler 

Trout,  Corinne  Eleanor Jeannette 

Ullom,  Rita  Ann  Elizabeth Waynesburg 

Vail,  Donice  Virginia Allison  Park 

Vrzalova,    Eva Koterovska,    Czechoslovakia 

Wallace,  Ann New  Brighton 

Watson,  Anne  O'Neil Forest  Hills 

Watson,  Carol  Beverly Wilkinsburg 

Wilson,  Joy  Marie Cumberland,   Maryland 

Woolard,  Kathryn  Lisa Coral  Gables,  Florida 

CLASS  OF  1949 

Albright,  Jacqueline Pittsburgh 

Alexander,  Jeanne  Balter Pittsburgh 

Alexander,  Marjorie  Marie Pittsburgh 

Altman,  Marilyn  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Anderson,  Jeanne  Mary Universal 

Anthon,   Electra   George Pittsburgh 

Anto,    Rachel   Jane McKeesport 

Ayers,  Betty  Jane Pittsburgh 

Baltzer,  Margaret  Marie Knox 

Barker,  Marian  Yvonne Morgantown,  West  Virginia 

Barnhart,  Elizabeth  Ann Mt.  Pleasant 

Beery,  Mary  Lou  Hughes Monessen 

Beyer,   Elaine   Ruth Pittsburgh 

Bilderback,   Betty Bronxville,  New  York 

Blasing,  Henrietta  Catherine Pittsburgh 

Brodnax,  Ruth  Van  Sandt Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Brunk,  Martha  Jeanne Grafton 

Bullers,    Claudia Smethport 

Caldarelli,  Phyllis  Lorraine North  Bessemer 

Cathcart,  Irma  Lucille Carnegie 

Christy,  Elizabeth  Jane Kitanning 

Christy,  Eva Brookville 

Clarkson,  Ruth   Charlotte Pittsburgh 

Couch,  Janet  Elizabeth Mt.  Lebanon 

Dalzell,   Kathleen Pittsburgh 

Diehl,   Louise Pittsburgh 

Dougan,  Sally  Beertis Somerset 

Eastwood,  Nancy Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Echelmeyer,  Helen  Dorothea Wilkinsburg 

Evans,  Barbara  Jean Beaver  Falls 

Fletcher,  Mary  Kathryn Mt.  Lebanon 

Forward,  Jean  Acuff Pittsburgh 

Francis,  Sally  Hamilton Sharon 

Fraser,  Ada  Jean Rome,  New  York 

Garlick,  Naomi  Mary New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia 

Grafflin,  Barbara Ben  Avon 

Hanson,  Roberta  Louise Pittsburgh 

Heineman,    Louise    Lorish Ingram 

Hoge,  Barbara  Hume Crafton 

Holt,  Alice  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Hower,  Jean Utica,  New  York 

Jones,   Jacqueline Kitanning 

Junk,   Betty Uniontown 

Kerr,  Harriet Mt.  Lebanon 

King,   Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Lawrence,    Shirley   Ruth Pittsburgh 

Linton,  Jane  Delano Ravenna,  Ohio 

Livezey,  Marjorie  Ruth Venetia 

Luthringer,  Martha  Eleanore Beardstown,  Illinois 

Mamula,  Olga  Mildred Pittsburgh 

Marks,  Marilyn  Weller Pittsburgh 

Mattern,    Jean Sewickley 

McCollough,  Carol Pittsburgh 

McGeary,  Peggy  Catherine Erie 

McGregor,   Elinore   Jean Wilkinsburg 

Melvin,   Elizabeth Bradford 

Miklos,  Clara  Belle Forest  Hills 

Minford,  Jane  Ann Claiiton 

Moore,  Barbara  Anne Ben  Avon 

Morledge,    Joan Pittsburgh 

Mountford,  Carolyn  Timothy East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Murray,  Nancy  Lois Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

Nusbaum,  Ruth  Joan Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Ochsenhirt,  Avis  Marie Ben  Avon 
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O'Neil,  Frances  Lillian McKeesport 

Patterson,   Shirley  Ann Pittsburgh 

Petrovich,  Olga  Mildred Aliquippa 

Pew,  Patricia  Louise Pittsburgh 

Planck,  Lois  Ann Oakmont 

Powell,  Ariana  Rebecca Pittsburgh 

Quick,   Peggy Riverdale,  New  York 

Reed,  June  Etta Pittsburgh 

Rider,  Mary  Louise Uniontown 

Riihiluoma,  Jean  Elizabeth Pembroke,  Bermuda 

Rivera,  Maria  Luisa Corosal,  Puerto  Rico 

Rix,  Virginia  Marie Pittsburgh 

Robertson,  Virginia Brooklyn,  New  York 

Robinson,  Joyce  Page Sewickley 

Shane,  Ann  Lawrence Crafton 

Shekell,  Mary  Lou Swissvale 

Shields,  Barbara  Ann Pittsburgh 

Shumaker,  Mary  Thompson Elyria,  Ohio 

Stauffer,   Catherine   Louise East  McKeesport 

Stein,  Beverly Pittsburgh 

Swannie,  Joan  Esther Kenmore,  New  York 

Swanson,  Dorothy Uniontown 

Tench,  Kathryn  Ann Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Margaret  Gunhild Pittsburgh 

Tite,  Mary  Louise Pittsburgh 

Tsagaris,  Jean Butler 

Turner,  Rhea  Jane Butler 

Vandermark,  Alice  Lee Elyria,  Ohio 

Van  Kirk,  Mary  Elizabeth West  Newton 

Van  Scoy,  Virginia  Juvenilla Bradford 

Walker,  Carolyn  Ann Poland,  Ohio 

Walker,  Elizabeth  Williams McDonald 

Watson,  Barbara  Lewis Forest  Hills 

Welch,  Corinne  Alice Pittsburgh 

Wenning,  Eleanor  Louise New  Brighton 

Wiles,  Mary  Elizabeth Bradford 

Williams,  Patty  Jane Pittsburgh 

Yeiser,  E.  Patricia Glenshaw 

Zucker,  Ruth  Frances Sharon 

CLASS  OF  1950 

Altmayer,    Sally    Lee Pittsburgh 

Anderson,  Alice  Louise Oakmont 

Archer,    Ellen Dunn's    Station 

Baker,   Marion Kenmore,   New  York 

Ballard,    Priscilla    Ann Barnesville,    Ohio 

Baney,   Dolores   June Pitcairn 

Bassett,  Elizabeth  Ann Rockville  Centre,  New  York 
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Baux,  Fidelis  Ricardo Carnegie 

Beetle,    Marjorie   Jane Caldwell,    New   Jersey 

Beiswenger,   Gertrude  Elizabeth Elizabeth,   New  Jersey 

Bemis,    Shirley St.    Marys 

Berkman,   Barbara  Ann Pittsburgh 

Billeter,    Barbara   Jane Vandergrift 

Black,    Barbara    Jane Birmingham,    Michigan 

Blackwood,   Patricia Glenshaw 

Bovard,  Mary  Brownlee Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Bowser,   Eva  Marion Pittsburgh 

Boyd,    Janice    Ann Pittsburgh 

Brendel,     Shirley     Catherine Pittsburgh 

Brotzman,    Harriet   Wilson Worthington 

Capone,   Virginia   M Pittsburgh 

Carlson,  Justine  Eleanor Springfield,  Ohio 

Carpenter,  Antoinette Geneva,  Illinois 

Chelsted,    Shirley   Mae Carnegie 

Conelly,    Jean    Anne Brownsville 

Corey,     Lenore     Carolyn Gibsonia 

Cowles,    Olive    Mae Russell 

Craig,    Ann Pittsburgh 

Crooks,    Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Croushore,  Constance  Louise Belle  Vernon 

Crowe,  Janet  Elizabeth Braintree,  Massachusetts 

CuPIDO,   Irene New  Kensington 

Curry,  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Davis,    Cora    Marie Scottdale 

Davis,    Myrtle   Elizabeth Munhall 

Dellosa,  Elina  Frances Mahopac,  New  York 

Dougherty,  Joy  Ann Forest  Hills 

Dunlevy,   Marcia  Jean Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Dunne,   Yvonne   Ulrich New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Duppstadt,    Jean    Fay Vandergrift 

Dykema,   Marjorie Pittsburgh 

Edwards,    Carolyn    Ann Brookville 

Engelman,  Joan  Rae Staten  Island  New  York 

Fabry,    Ruth    Eleanore McKeesport 

Ferguson,    Shirley    Anne Braddock 

Ferris,  Sue  Ann Bronxville,  New  York 

Finnerty,     Claire    Marie Scottdale 

Fisher,    Kathleen Youngwood 

Fort,    Dorothy    Joan Plainfield,    New    Jersey 

Foster,    Claire    Marie Parkers    Landing 

Frankenstein,  Maxine Pittsburgh 

Golomb,    Barbara Pittsburgh 

Good,   Phyllis   Dawn West  Lawn 

Green,    Leonilla    Mildred Butler 
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Griffith,    Jocelyn Johnstown 

Gwosden,  Nancy  Taggert North  Braddock 

Hamilton,  Margery  Lois Pittsburgh 

Hamilton,  Marilyn  Jean Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Hammer,   Patricia  Anne Sewickley 

Harbert,  Ritae  Mae Pittsburgh 

Harbison,  Florence  Jane Pittsburgh 

Hardy,  Patricia  Anne Brownsville 

Harris,  Suzanne Pittsburgh 

Hastings,  Barbara  Jean Mt.  Lebanon 

Haver,  Doris  Audrey Carnegie 

Helfrich,    Catherine Pittsburgh 

Hess,  Nancy  Ann Canton,   Ohio 

Hodge,    Emma    Clyde Pittsburgh 

Hook,  Mary  Lou Harrisburg 

Howard,    Joan    Margaret Hollidaysburg 

Hughes,  Nancy  Jean Pittsburgh 

Hullihen,  Patricia  Susan Bradford 

Illig,  Barbara  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Jeffries,  Shirley  Ann Wilkinsburg 

Jones,  Dorothea  Penny Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Kaiser,  Jean  Alice Pittsburgh 

Keister,  Marilyn  La  Verne Scottdale 

Keller,   Jane Pittsburgh 

Lake,  Florence  Roberta Gibsonia 

Langer,  Betty  Bertha Carnegie 

Langstaff,   Lois  Mary Donora 

Lankenau,  Phyllis  Milford Crestwood,  New  York 

Layman,  Naomi  A Pittsburgh 

Leinen,  Nancy  Alice Harrison,  New  York 

Lemcke,  Dorothy  Mae Garden  City,  New  York 

Lewis,  Sarah   Rose Pittsburgh 

Lopez,  Marilyn  Jean Pittsburgh 

MacMillen,   Joan    Ide Pittsburgh 

MacPhee,  Dorothy  Luckens Sewickley 

Mader,  Barbara  Anne Ridgeway 

Malm,   Paula   Edith Clairton 

Malone,    Patricia   Buikhalter Danville 

Marlin,  Patricia  Ward Pittsburgh 

Mars,  Lois  Marie Pittsburgh 

Massing,  Martha  Jean Erie 

Mayer,   Sue  Ellen New  York,  New  York 

McConnor,    Gail    Frances Pittsburgh 

McDowell,    Nancy   Lois Scottdale 

McEldowney,    Rita    Lee Pittsburgh 

McIntyre,  Frances  Gladys Six  Mile  Run 

McSwigan,  Jean  Brady Pittsburgh 
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McSwigan,  Joan   Keating Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Marcia  Ruth Pittsburgh 

Miller,  Barbara  Ann Greensburg 

Mitchell,  Janet Pittsburgh 

Mitchell,  Janet  Ruth Sewickley 

Moffit,  Evelyn  Carol Pittsburgh 

Morgan,  Ann  Marie Philipsburg 

Muench,   Nancy  Lee Verona 

Nevius,   Barbara  Jane Pittsburgh 

Norton,  Carol  May Ridgeway 

Paslian,   Marian   Rose Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Shirley  Belle Turtle  Creek 

Patton,  Jessamine  Rugg Pittsburgh 

Paxton,  Dorothy  Carter Packanack  Lake,  New  Jersey 

Peairs,  Elaine  Dalzell Sisterville 

Pedrogo,  Irma San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Peiffer,   Nancy Sewickley 

Pennoyer,  Anne  Huldah Pittsburgh 

Peters,  Esther  Carolyn Pittsburgh 

Porson,  Patricia  Florentine Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Poucher,  Margaret  Isabel Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Raspaldo,  Aura  Nylda Central  Aguirre,  Puerto  Rico 

Raymond,  Janet  Carol Oakmont 

Reiner,  Florita Forest  Hills 

Renwick,  Sarah  Allyn Pittsburgh 

Ricciardi,  Judith  Marian Leonia,  New  Jersey 

Richards,  Mildred  Louise Pittsburgh 

Rickel,-  Marilyn  Carole Pittsburgh 

Robinson,  Bertha  Mae McKeesport 

Rom,  Aline  Phyllis Pittsburgh 

Ross,  Martha  Jean Carnegie 

Rothschild,  Lenore New  York,  New  York 

Ryan,  Helen  Elizabeth East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Ryan,  Ruth  Lerman Monessen 

Schade,  Nancy  Elizabeth Irwin 

Schechter,    Sally   Estelle Coraopolis 

Schleicher,  Joan  Ogden Bayside,  L.  L,  New  York 

Schweider,  Betty  Lorraine Babylon,  New  York 

Scott,  Martha  Lou Rogersville 

Seaholm,  Alice  Carolyn Ligonier 

Seale,  Joanne  Kay Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Searle,  Sunny  Lou Mt.  Lebanon 

Shaner,  Doris  Lucille Knox 

Sherman,  Mildred  Wheelock Oil  City 

Shirey,  Dawn  Lee Remersburg 

Shouse,  Priscilla  Jane Springdale 

Simmen,   Fern   Elizabeth Pittsburgh 
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Smith,  Margaret  Anthea Paget,   Bermuda 

Snaman,  Marilyn  Jean Pittsburgh 

Stanley,  Mary  Eleanor Pittsburgh 

Steele,  Jane  Pearson Jenkintown 

Steumpfle,  Sally  Blaker Meyersdale 

Stocking,  Mary  Virginia Pittsburgh 

Streander,   Phylis   Karen Swarthmore 

Sufrin,  Helen Pittsburgh 

Sutherland,  Judith  Marie Plandome,  New  York 

Tanner,  Nancy  Ellen Vandergrift 

Tedesco,  Marylou Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Frances  Ann Mt.  Lebanon 

Thorne,  Phoebe  Anne Pittsburgh 

Tomlin,  Jessie  Glenn .Burdette,  Arkansas 

Urda,  Mercedes  Karolyn Sewickley 

Van  Deventer,  Dorothy  Ann Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Wallis,  Rhoda  McKercher Pittsburgh 

Walsh,  Wanda  Mary Pittsburgh 

Warrick,  Patricia  Jane Washington 

Watson,  Janet  Lucille Turtle  Creek 

Weaver,  Nina  June Bellevue 

Weil,   Nancy   Lee Pittsburgh 

Werner,  Mona  May Pittsburgh 

Whiteside,  Barbara Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Wilkofsky,  Jeanne Ellwood  City 

Woods,  Helen  Adele Pittsburgh 

Wright,  Mary Pittsburgh 

Xerocostas,   Mary Pittsburgh 

CLASS  OF  1951 

Aeberli,  Nancy  Jean Warren 

Anderson,  Ethel  Arlene Mt.  Lebanon 

Bach,  Gwendolyn  Annette Dormont 

Baker,  Nancy  Jane Pittsburgh 

Balent,  Eleanor  Margaret Washington 

Barker,  Peggy Canton,  Ohio 

Bell,  Doris  Seese Johnstown 

Beamer,  Nancy  Ellen Apollo 

Beecher,   Virginia Pittsburgh 

Bender,  Esther  Louise Pittsburgh 

Bischoff,  Donna  Anne Leechburg 

Black,  Marilyn  Lee Birmingham,  Michigan 

Blair,  Miranda Kent,  Ohio 

Blair,  Suzanne Mt.  Lebanon 

Boltman,   Bettie   Louise Pittsburgh 

Brooks,  Nancy  Martha Pittsburgh 

Bub,  Lois  Jean Wilkinsburg 
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Burr,  Doris  Lucille St.  Marys 

Carnahan,  Patricia  Louise Ellwood  City 

Chapple,  Charlotte  DeWitt Pittsburgh 

Charrance,  Gertrude  Ann Mt.  Lebanon 

Clark,  Barbara  Anne Kensington,  Connecticut 

Clifford,  Margaret Pittsburgh 

Colburn,  Gene Pittsburgh 

Crusan,  Margery  Lou Verona 

Grouse,  Ann  Templeton New  Kensington 

Curran,  Jean   Chambers Forest  Hills 

Dath,  Dorothy South  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 

deShazo,  Anne  Sharrett Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma 

Dewey,  Nancy  Katherine Mt.  Kisco,  New  York 

Dodworth,    Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Doering,  Mary  Anne Pittsburgh 

Donaldson,  Joan  Lenore Winnetka,  Illinois 

Dorsey,   Doreen   Audrey East  McKeesport 

Doud,   Nancy   McBeth Scottdale 

Eger,  Natalie  Sylvia Leechburg 

Elliott,  Mary  Elizabeth Hollidaysburg 

Elliott,  Shirley  Jean Wilkinsburg 

Englehardt,  Madelyn  Alice Pittsburgh 

Fiorucci,  Dorothy  Lois Pittsburgh 

Forman,    Rhoda   Maxine Williamsport 

Frank,  Alice Pittsburgh 

Franke,  Lois  Anne Library 

Fritz,  Joan   Eileen Wilkinsburg 

Gittins,  Norma  Jeanne Clinton 

Goodwin,  Joan Ben  Avon 

Goucher,   Lillian  Virginia Mt.  Lebanon 

Gould,  Ann Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Graham,     Jean Munhall 

Gresh,    Hazel    Elaine Wilkinsburg 

Grove,   Margaret   Louise Lewistown 

Guest,     Marigolden Butler 

Hackett,  Joyce Lampeter 

Hammil,   Carrie   Esther Irwin 

Harpst,    Marjorie    Jane Sharon 

Hartley,   Lois  Jean Johnstown 

Hawley,  Nancy  Lee .Turtle  Creek 

Henninger,    Joanne    Betty Pittsburgh 

Holden,  Anne  Eaton Bronxville,  New  York 

Howard,  Rita  Elizabeth Mt.  Lebanon 

Hoy,   Barbara  Jeanne Oakmont 

Ifft,  Betty  Lorraine Pittsburgh 

Jaffurs,    Marian    Christine Wilkinsburg 

Jenkins,    Beth Laughlintown 
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Johnson,   Sarah   Louise Butler 

Johnson,    Virginia   Mae McKeesport 

Jones,  Ann  Johnson Oradell,  New  Jersey 

Kahle,  Mar jorie  Ann Pittsburgh 

Kennelly,    Margaret    Frances Pittsburgh 

Kennedy,  Patricia  Frances Brooklyn,  New  York 

Kerchner,   Shirley  Louise Wilkinsburg 

Landefeld,   Anna  Mae Pittsburgh 

Larson,   Margaret   Louise Munhall 

LeGoullon,    Lois    Jean Pittsburgh 

Leigh,   Mary  Ellen Pittsburgh 

Levy,  Betty  Lou Pittsburgh 

Lund,   Joan   Dorothy Bridgeville 

Macfarlane,   Ann Bronxville,  New  York 

Marvin,  Ann  Louise Gary,  Indiana 

Mathewson,   Wilma  Ann Bairdford 

McCune,   Margaret  Eleanor Glenshaw 

McLeod,    Narcissa    Chase Glenshaw 

Means,   Dorothy  Jane Bellevue 

McCabe,   Marilyn Pittsburgh 

McCord,  Joan  Whiting Sewickley 

Meyer,  Patricia New  York,  New  York 

Miksch,   Laura   Ruth North   Charleroi 

Moore,  Julianna Cadiz,  Ohio 

Nickols,  Marjory  Ann Wilkinsburg 

Norr,  Lorrie  Dee New  York,  New  York 

O'Keefe,  Patricia  Eileen West  View 

Osenider,  JoAnn  Inez Oil  City 

Oswald,  June  Wilberta Scranton 

Paoly,  Marguerite  Madeline Charleroi 

Parsons,  Joan  Carol Morgantown,  West  Va. 

Patterson,  Ann  Louise New  Kensington 

Perry,   Nancy  Ann Pittsburgh 

Petraglia,    Rosella   Marie Pittsburgh 

Pfeifer,    Adele   Wilma Pittsburgh 

Pfohl,   Marilyn   Anne Pittsburgh 

Pilgram,   Mary  Geanne Glenshaw 

Pudney,  Jeanne  Elizabeth Baldwin,  L.  L,  New  York 

Rebbeck,   Jean   E Pittsburgh 

Reese,   Harriet  Wilma Pittsburgh 

Regel,  Mary  Jane Garden  City,  New  York 

Reymann,   Joann Mineola,  New  York 

Rudisill,    Elizabeth York 

Sandberg,   Beverly  June Bellevue 

Schulmire,   Lois  June Pittsburgh 

Segmiller,    Sarabelle    Margaret Beaver 

Sevy,  Adele  Adesta Mt.  Lebanon 
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Shafer,  Margaret  Ann Coraopolis 

Shettel,    Marlene   Elizabeth Harrisburg 

Show,  Paula  Louise Confluence 

Smith,  Mary  Louise Glencoe,  Illinois 

Smith,  Norma  Melissa Pittsburgh 

Smullin,    Catherine Pittsburgh 

Snodgrass,   Frances  Marian Mt.   Lebanon 

Sommers,   Audrey  Mary Pittsburgh 

Steckler,  Ann  Hope New  York,  New  York 

Stephens,    Carol Pittsburgh 

Stevenson,  M.  Elaine Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,    Marguerite McKeesport 

Sutker,    Meira Tel    Aviv,    Palestine 

Swanson,  Joan  Florence Yonkers,  New  York 

Thomas,   Wilma   Jean Johnstown 

Thompson,  Bertha  Dennin Philipsburg 

Tobe,   Marion Pittsburgh 

Trezona,  Audrey  Ruth Greenville 

Tucker,   Peggy Pittsburgh 

Underwood,    Ellen    Spafford Pittsburgh 

Van  Kirk,  Anne  Katherine West  Newton 

Van  Ness,  Margaret  Joan Camp  Hill 

Vexler,  P\.oberta  Lenore New  York,  New  York 

Waddell,   Nancy Pittsburgh 

Walker,    Marilyn   Lee Pittsburgh 

Walthour,   Joann   Elizbeth Vandergrift 

Weiland,   Patricia  Jane Swarthmore 

Weinstein,   Muriel Chelsea,   Massachusetts 

Wfialey,  Martha  Elizabeth Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Whitehill,   Patricia  Ann Beaver 

Wilde,  Joyce  Talmage HoTIo'Kus,  New  Jersey 

Wilson,  Nancy Scarsdale,  New  York 

Young,  Joan Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Young,  Lois  Patricia Lancaster 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Bigenho,   Grace  Mann,  Louise 

Blasing,   Catherine  Morwood,  Joan 

Conrad,  Velesca  Parkinson,   Helen   Marie 

Cruikshank,  Mary  Esther  Ramsey,  Shirley 

Debrick,  Edith  Rothar,   Martha  Lushen 

Dobbs,  Patricia  Spatz,  Phyllis 

Fulton,  Evlyn  Steinecke,  Dolores 

Goldstein,  Hyla  Thoma,  Mrs.  Elwood 

Labarthe,  Pedro  Juan  Thorne,  Carolyn 

Lamp,  Jean  Wyre  Trellis,  Joyce 

Lynch,  Edythe  Wenneker,  Jerome 

Lyle,  Fannie  Wragg,  Catherine 
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UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Haase,     Eloise Pittsburgh 

Sarosy,    Catherine Budapest,    Hungary 

ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 

Seniors 73 

Juniors   104 

Sophomores 176 

Freshmen   145 

Unclassified    2 

Full  Time   Students 500 

Special  Students 24 

Total  Number  of  Students 524 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  was  organised  in  1876.  In  January,  1926,  an  office 
was  established  at  the  college  and  a  part-time  secretary  em- 
ployed. In  1946  the  position  of  Alumnae  Secretary  became 
full-time.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  association  meets 
monthly  and  there  are  two  regular  meetings  of  the  associ- 
ation every  year  in  October  or  November  and  the  Saturday 
preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  several  scholarships  to 
the  college,  and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy 
students.  In  1935  the  association  adopted  the  Alumnae  Fund 
system  in  place  of  the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed  dues. 
As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Alumnae  have  been  able  to  make 
a  substantial  gift  to  the  college  each  year  since  its  adoption. 

"The  Alumnae  Recorder,11  containing  news  of  the 
college  and  its  graduates  and  "The  Alumnae  Register11  are 
issued  by  the  association  at  appointed  intervals. 

OFFICERS 

Frances  Boale  Belding President 

Edna  M.  Reitz First  Vice  President 

Louise  Wallace  Mences Second  Vice  President 

Agnes  Ralston Treasurer 

Jane  Harmeier  Nims Recording  Secretary 

Edith  Thompson Corresponding  Secretary 

Marianne  McCallister Alumnae  Secretary 

Helen  Horix  Fairbanks Alumnae  Trustee 

ALUMNAE  CLUBS 
In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living, 
P.  C.  W.  clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and 
their  presidents  are  listed  below: 

Chicago — Mrs.  J.  H.  Jamison   (Helen  McKensie,  '23),  599  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  Glencoe,  Illinois. 
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Cleveland — Mrs.    A.    Gordon    Patterson    (Marian    Frank,    '25), 

Aurora  1,  Ohio. 
Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Blvd., 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
McKeesport- — Miss  Norma  Louise  Bailey,  144,  1817  Meadow  Street, 

McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 
Greensburg — Mrs.  John  D.  Benford,   (Edith  Rial,  '33),  Box  735, 

Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 
New  York — Mrs.  Richard  Turner  (Vartanouch  Parounakian,  '31), 

1617  Urban  St.,  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 
Philadelphia — Mrs.  C.  E.  Starr  (Mary  H.  Estep,  15),  2  Wynne- 
wood  Court,  Narberth,  Pennsylvania. 
Southern     California — Mrs.     John    Alden    Randall     (Marjorie 

Chubb,  '38),  1235  Wellington  Ave.,  Pasadena,  California. 
Washington,  D.  C. — Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Fontaine  (Louise  Lean,  MO), 

Apt.  2 A,  4008  38th  St.,  Brentwood,  Maryland. 


PITTSBURGH  REGIONAL  GROUPS 

Chartiers  Valley — Miss  Louise  Dickenson,  '30,  830  Washington 

Avenue,  Carnegie,  Pa. 
Highland  District — Miss  Marie  Martin,  ,35,  6047  St.  Marie  St., 

Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 
Mt.  Lebanon — Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Lamp,  Jr.    (Jean  Wyre,  '43),   191 

Longue  Vue  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pennsylvania. 
North  District— Miss  Ruth  Mary  Wilkinson,  '28,  4021  Vinceton 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh  14,  Pa. 
Point  Breeze-Homewood— Miss  Helen  H.  Smith,  '44,  434  Shady 

Ave.,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 
Shadyside — Mrs.  Robert  Menges  (Louise  Wallace,  '43),  5433  Elmer 

St.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 
Wilkinsburg — Mrs.    L.    C.    Mechling    (Grace    Davis,    '24),    252 

Cascade  Rd.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 


ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 
To  give  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer 
with  prospective  students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the 
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college  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  applicants  from  their 
own  localities,  Alumnae  Representatives  have  been  ap' 
pointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states  and  districts: 
California— Mrs.  John  Alden  Randall  (Majorie  Chubb,  '38),  1235 

Wellington  Ave.,  Pasadena. 
Connecticut — Mrs.  Francis  Wilcox  Potter  (Mary  Louise  Towar, 

'30),  3  Niles  Park,  Apt.  144,  Hartford. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  William  C.  Bond  (Clara  Boyd,  '29), 
6909  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida — Miss  Jane  B.  Evans,  '31,  2908  Royal  Palm  Avenue,  Miami 

Beach. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Vclkwein  (Sarah  F.  Marks,  '38),  Box  98,  Ortega, 

Jacksonville. 

Miss  Betty  MacColl,  '29,  220-2 5th  Street,  Bradenton. 
Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  (Mary  MacLaughlin,  '22),  1237 

Gordon  Street,  S.  W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.  Hackett,  Jr.   (Virginia  Glandon,  '27), 
1811  Greenwood  Avenue,  Highland  Park. 

Indiana— Mrs.   Ralph   S.   Holland    (Elisabeth  Hewitt,   '27),   4266 
Bowman  St.,  University  Heights,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  '19,  Catlettsburg. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.   Risher  Dunlevy    (Frances  Ray,   '27),    120 
Stedman  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Boule- 
vard, Detroit. 

Miss   Clara    D.    Osgood,    '28,    138    Glendale,    Highland    Park, 
Detroit. 

New  Jersey- — Mrs.  C.  Marshall  Muir  (Mary  J.  Shane,  125),  9  South 
Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken    (Eleanor  Fulton,   '26),   324  Park 
Avenue,  Newark. 

New  York — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Baldwin   (Cora  May  Ingham,  132), 
239-18  Poplar  Street,  Douglaston,  Long  Island. 
Mrs.   Frank  Proctor,   Jr.    (Helen  Birmingham,   '35),   Scarsdale 
Manor,  Scarsdale. 
Miss  Doris  Thomas,  '31,  Knox  School,  Cooperstown. 
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Ohio — Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  (Charlotte  Hunker,  '18),  2341  Delaware 

Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 
Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Charles  Noyes  (Martha  Crandall,  '17),  R.  D. 

No.  1,  Butler. 

Mrs.  John  Rial    (Martha  Jane  Gerwig,  '37),  Walnut  Street, 

Greensburg. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert  (Virginia  Wilcox,  '20),  407  Park  Avenue, 

Swarthmore. 

Mrs.   E.   J.  Thompson    (Harriet  Barker,   '23),   911   Presqueisle 

Street,  Phillipsburg. 

Mrs.  Neil  K.   Culbertson    (Martha  Branch,   '37),   308  Fourth 

Avenue,  Warren. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Jefferson,  '31,  Baldwin  School,  Bryn  Mawr. 
West   Virginia — Mrs.   Mllard   Sisler    (Florence   Keys,    '12),    301 

Wagner  Road,  Morgantown. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Coston   (Henrietta  Spelsburg,  '28),  187  East 

Pike  Street,  Clarksburg. 

THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 
The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  alumnae  members  of 
the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae 
Representatives,  members  from  each  alumnae  class  and 
alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  associate 
alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  college  the  weekend  before 
the  P.  C.  W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty 
of  alumnae  and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  and  communicate  to  the  alumnae  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  college,  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations  to  be  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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College  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  19484949 

Freshman  orientation  program September  20,  21,  22,  23 

Registration  for  all  other  students 

9:00  a.m.— 4:00  p.m.  Thurs.,  Sept.  23 

Opening  of  79th  academic  year Fri.,  Sept.  24 

Thanksgiving  holiday from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Nov.,  24 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Mon.,  Nov.  29 

Christmas  recess from  12:20  p.m.,  Sat.,  Dec.  18 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Tues.,  Jan.  4,  1949 

Midyear  examinations Fri.,  Jan.  21,  (Study  Day), 

through  Sat.,  Jan  29 

Second  semester  begins 8:30  a.m.,  Tues.,  Feb.  1 

Spring  recess from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Mar.  23, 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Thurs.,  April  7 

Final  examinations Thurs.,  May  26,   (Study  Day),  through 

Fri.,  June  3 

Commencement Mon.,  June  6 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  19494950 

Freshman  orientation  program September  15  through  21 

Registration  for  all  other  students.  . .  .9:00  a.m. — 4:00  p.m.,  Wed., 

Sept.  22 

Opening  of  79th  academic  year Fri.,  Sept.  23 

Thanksgiving  holiday from  12:20  p.m.,  Wed.,  Nov.  23, 

to  8:30  a.m.5  Mon.,  Nov.  28 

Christmas  recess from   12:20  p.m.,  Sat.,  Dec.   17, 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Tues.,  Jan.,  3,  1949 

Mid-year  examinations Wed.,  Jan.  25  through  Thurs,  Feb.  2 

Second  semester  begins 8:30  a.m.,  Mon.,  Feb.  6 

Spring  recess after  classes  Thurs.,  Mar.  30, 

to  8:30  a.m.,  Wed.,  Apr.  12 

Final  examinations Thurs.,  June  1,  through  Fri.,  June  9 

Commencement Mon.,  June  12 
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Correspondence 

Correspondence  regarding  the  general  interests  of  the  col' 
lege  should  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  College. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  academic  work  of  students, 
their  withdrawal,  scholarships  and  loan  funds  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Requests  for  catalogues,  inquiries  regarding  admission 
to  the  college  and  the  reservation  of  rooms  in  the  residence 
halls  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  business  matters  of  the 
college  and  payment  of  college  bills  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Bursar.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsyl' 
vania  College  for  Women. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  publicity  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

Requests  for  transcripts  of  records  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Registrar. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  alumnae  of  the  college 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation. 

Those  wishing  to  get  in  touch  with  an  Alumnae  Repre- 
sentative living  near  their  home  should  consult  pages  153 
through  157  for  the  address. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION 


Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICERS 

Arthur  E.  Braun President 

Ralph  W.  Harbison First  Vice-President 

James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr., .Second  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spencer Secretary 

Peoples  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co Treasurer 

MEMBERS 

Term  Expires  1949 

Mrs.  James  A.  Bell  Richard  M.  Hillman 

Arthur  E.  Braun  George  D.  Lockhart 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Fairbanks  Gwilym  A.  Price 

Alexander  C.  Robinson 

Term  Expires  1950 

Frederick  G.  Blackburn  Ralph  W.  Harbison 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Campbell  Hugh  D.  MacBain 

Miss  Mabel  L.  Gillespie  James  E.  MacCloskey,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Spencer 

Term  Expires  1951 

Paul  R.  Anderson  Charles  F.  Lewis 

John  G.  Frazer,  Jr.  Mrs.  John  R.  McCune 

A.  Douglas  Hannah  Mrs.  Alexander  Murdoch 


Administration 


Paul  Russell  Anderson,  Ph.D President 

Ruth  V.  Bergheimer,  Secretary 

Mary  Helen  Marks,  L.H.D Dean  of  the  College 

Mary  Esther  Cruikshank,  Secretary 

Thomas  Hale  Hamilton,  Ph.D Vice-President 

Ann  B.  Miller,  A.B.,  Secretary 

Helen  G.  Reinhard,  A.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 


STUDENT  PERSONNEL 

Jean  R.  Dalzell,  A.M Assistant  Dean 

Helen  J.  Primrose,  A.B. . .  .House  Director,  William  T.  Beatty  Hall 

Marion  M.  Benn House  Director,  Berry  Hall 

Laberta  Dysart,  A.M House  Director,  Coolidge  Hall 

Florella  Wallace House  Director,  Fickes  Hall 

Daisy  Reese  Park House  Director,  Mellon  Hall 

Jean  R.  Dalzell,  A.M House  Director,  Music  Center 

Edna  Lee  Sprowls,  A.B House  Director,  Woodland  Hall 

EVALUATION  SERVICES 

Lily  Detchen,  Ph.D Director  of  Evaluation  Services 

Rosemary  Bertucci,  Secretary 

REGISTRAR 

Betty  Jane  Sehmann,  A.M Registrar 

Josephine  D.  Chilcote,  Secretary 
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ADMINISTRATION  1 1 

ADMISSIONS 

Margaret  L.  Donaldson,  A.B Director  of  Admissions 

Helen  P.  Gambridge,  A.B Assistant  in  Admissions 

Anna  Aber  Buck,  A.B Admissions  Counsellor 

BUSINESS  OPERATIONS 

Hanna  Gunderman,  M.Ed Bursar 

Hobart  L.  Means,  A.B Superintendent  of  Maintenance 

Mildred  F.  King,  M.S Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Janis  S.  Greene,  M.  Ed Director  of  Dormitories 

Jane  S.  Bowers,  B.S Assistant  Director  of  Dining  Halls 

Anna  E.  Weigand Manager  of  the  Book  Store 

Virginia  Unkovich Assistant  Accountant 

Thelma  Pappert Bookkeeper 

James  S.  Kinder,  Ph.D Director  of  the  Film  Service 

Margaret  Baltzer Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

Alice  LaGamba Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Film  Service 

LIBRARY 

Alice  M.  Hansen,  M.Ed Librarian 

Barbara  A.  Jordan,  A.B.,  B.L.S Assistant  Librarian 

Louise  McCoy Clerical  Assistant 

PUBLIC  AND  ALUMNAE  RELATIONS 

Catherine  L.  Goebel,  A.B Director  of  Public  Relations 

Marianne  McCallister,  A.B Alumnae  Secretary 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

J.  Watson  Harmeier,  M.D College  Physician 

Elizabeth  Voorus,  R.N Resident  Nurse 

Wilma  Scott,  R.N Resident  Nurse 


Faculty 


Paul  Russell  Anderson President 

A.B.,    Ohio    Wesleyan    University;    Ph.D.,    Columbia    University 

Mary  Helen  Marks Dean  of  the  College 

A.B.,  Smith  College;  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women 

Thomas  Hale  Hamilton    Vice-President  and 

Professor  of  Social  Relationships 
A.B.,   DePauw   University;   A.M.,   Ph.D.,   University  of   Chicago 

Carll  W.  Doxsee Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   A.M.,   Wesleyan   University;    Ph.D.,    Princeton   University 

James  S.  Kinder Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni' 
versity 

Earl  K.  Wallace Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uni' 
versity 

Helen  Calkins Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Knox  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Cornell 
University 

Troy  Wilson  Organ  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Hastings  College;  B.D.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary; 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Carl  W.  Kaiser Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  A.  Elliott '. Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University;  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Arthur  L.  Davis  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  University  of  Munich;  University  of  Cologne 

Stephen  Borsody Professor  of  History 

Doctor  of  Laws  and  Political  Sciences,  Charles  University,  Prague; 
University  of  Budapest 
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FACULTY  13 

Laberta  Dysart Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
University  of  Michigan 

Hazel  Cole  Shupp Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Guy  Patterson  Chapman  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Oxford;  B.S.,  London  School  of  Economics 

Helene  Welker Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  graduate,  Julliard  School  of  Music;  graduate 
study  with  Ernest  Hutcheson,  Harold  Bauer,  and  Lazare  Levy  in 
Paris 

Charles  LeClair Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Columbia  University;  Aca' 
demie  Ranson,  Paris 

John  Norman Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 

Pedro  Juan  Labarthe Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Litt.D.,  University  of  Mexico; 
Sorbonne,   Paris;   University  of  Madrid,   Spain 

David  A.  Fletcher Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Robert  L.  Zetler Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Russell  G.  Wichmann Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.,  Lawrence  College;  M.S.M.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
School  of  Sacred  Music;  student  of  Clarence  Dickinson,  LaVahn 
Maesch,  T.  Tertius  Noble,  Edwin  J.  Stringham,  Franklin  W. 
Robinson 

J.  Cutler  Andrews Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni' 
versity 

Hugh  E.  Potts,  II Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science 

Litt.B.,  Rutgers  University;  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Lillie  B.  Held Associate  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  A.M.,  Columbia  University 
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Marguerite  Mainssonnat  Owens.  .  .Associate  Professor  of  French 

B.S.,  Cours  Louis  Marin,  Paris;  Certificat  Pedagogique,  Paris; 
Ecole   des   Hautes   Etudes,    Sorbonne;   A.M.;   Hamline   University 

Phyllis  Marschall  Ferguson Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

and  Drama 

A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Yale 
University 

Annabelle  B.  Horn Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Allegheny   College;   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   University   of  Pittsburgh 

Mildred  Throne  Evanson Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

and  Drama 
A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Janis  Stewart  Greene Assistant  Professor  of  Family  Living 

B.S.,   Ohio   University;   M.Ed.,   University   of  Pittsburgh 

Geneva  E.  Kenway Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Alice  E.  Hansen Librarian  with  ran\  of  Assistant  Professor 

A.B.,  Vassar  College;  B.L.S.,  Columbia  University;  M.Ed., 
Harvard   University;   Carnegie   Institute   of   Technology 

Howard  L.  Ralston Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.  B.,  Muskingum  College;  A. CO.  1928;  Organ  study  with 
Edwin  Arthur  Kraft,  Palmer  Christian,  Lynwood  Farnam  and 
Casper    P.    Koch 

Betty  Jane  Sehmann.  . .  .Registrar  with  ran\  of  Assistant  Professor 
B.S.,  Texas  State  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Columbia  University; 
Harvard  University 

Jerome  S.  Wenneker.  .  .  .Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 
A.B.,   University  of  Missouri;   M.F.A.,   Yale   University 

Mary  Morison  Roberts  . .  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.Ed.,  University  of  Illinois;  Miami  University;  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology;  University  of  Chicago;  Colorado  College 

Wallace  K.  Schneider Lecturer  in  Physics 

A.B.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University 

Margaret  Storm  Jameson Resident  Author  and  Lecturer 

in  English 
M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Leeds  University 


FACULTY  15 


Hugo  Kolberg Lecturer  in  Music 

Benda  College  of  Music,  Stern  College  of  Music,  State  College  of 
Music,   Berlin 

Mihail  Stolarevsky Lecturer  in  Music 

Imperial  Conservatory,  Kiev,  Russia;  Technical  University,  Coe' 
then,  Germany;  University  of  Cincinnati;  violin  study  with  Carl 
Flesch  and  Michael  Press 

Hedwig  O.  Pregler Lecturer  in  Education 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Florence  F.  Read Lecturer  in  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Vassar  College;  Harvard  Univer' 
sity;  University  of  California 

Wilburn  C.  Campbell Lecturer  in  Religion 

A.B.,  Amherst  College;  B.D.,  Bexley  Hall  Seminary;  General 
Theological  Seminary 

T.  Carl  Whitmer Resident  Composer  and  Lecturer  in  Music 

Mus.D.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Gertrude  N.  Ayars Instructor  in  Voice 

Mus.  B.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music;  studied  with  Hageman 
and  with  Gabrielle  Chriseman  in  Nice;  coached  with  Jean  de 
Resske 

Ralph  Lewando Instructor  in  Violin 

Studied  with  Sevcik,  Royal  Imperial  Conservatory,  Vienna; 
Vienna  University;  studied  with  Leopold  Auer 

Eleanor  L.  Davis Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Jeanne-Anna  A.  Widgery Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  College 

Edith  V.  Succop Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology 

Helen  J.  Primrose Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Macalester  College;  University  of  Colorado;  New  York 
University 
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Jane  Calvert  Little Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

A.B.,   M.Ed.,    University   of   Pittsburgh;   University   of   Southern 
California 

Louis  Di  Tommaso Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,    Duquesne    University;    M.Litt.,    University    of    Pittsburgh; 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Ruth  Newland Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,   University   of  Pittsburgh;   University  of  Paris;   University 
of  Madrid;  University  of  Mexico 

Genevieve  Jones Instructor  in  the  Dance 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Norma  Trozzo Instructor  in  Speech  and  Drama 

A.B.,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women;  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh;  Northwestern  University 

Barbara  Aldrich  Jordan Assistant  Librarian  with  ran\  of 

Instructor 

A.B.,    Wheaton    College;    B.L.S.,    Simmons    College    School    of 
Library  Science 

James  S.  Storey Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,  B.S.  in  Art  Ed.,  M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

David  L.  McConaughy Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.,    Muskingum    College;    University    of    Pittsburgh 

Marilyn  Kraus  Rigby Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,    Indiana   University;    University    of    Pittsburgh 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Allegheny  General  Hospital 

Louise  M.  Carlson Principal  and  Director  of  Nurses 

B.S.,    Simmons    College,    R.N.,    Massachusetts    General    Hospital 

Emelia  Wellmann Director  of  Education 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;   R.N.,   St.  Luke's  Hospital,   St.   Louis 


FACULTY  17 

DIVISIONAL  CHAIRMEN  (1948-49) 

I.     Science Mr.    Wallace 

II.     Social  Studies Miss  Dysart 

III.     Humanities Mr.   Doxsee 

DEPARTMENTAL  CHAIRMEN  (1948-49) 

Art Mr.  LeClair 

Biology Mrs.  Horn 

Chemistry Mr.    Fletcher 

Economics Mr.    Kaiser 

Education Mr.  Kinder 

English Mrs.   Shupp 

Family  Living Mrs.  Greene 

French Mrs.    Owens 

German Mr.   Davis 

History Mr.  Andrews 

Mathematics Miss   Calkins 

Music Mr.   Wichmann 

Philosophy  and  Religion Mr.  Organ 

Physical  Education Mrs.   Roberts 

Political   Science Mr.  Norman 

Psychology Mrs.  Kenway 

Secretarial    Studies Miss   Little 

Sociology Miss  Elliott 

Spanish Mr.    Labarthe 

Speech  and  Drama Mrs.  Ferguson 


COURSE  CHAIRMEN  (1948-49) 

Arts Mrs.  Shupp 

English  Composition Mr.  Zetler 

History  of  Western  Civilization Miss  Dysart 

Human  Development  and  Behavior Mrs.  Kenway 

Modern  Society Mr.  Hamilton 

Natural  Science Mr.  Wallace 

Speech-Drama Mrs.   Ferguson 


Standing  Committees 


19484949 
FACULTY 

Committee  on  Academic  Standing 

The  Dean,  Miss  Dalzell,  Mr.  Davis,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Kenway, 
Miss   Sehmann,   Mr.   Wallace,  Mr.   Zetler. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  Vice'President,  the  Dean,  Miss  Dysart,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr. 
Wallace,  Miss  Welker. 

Public  Occasions  Committee 

The  Dean,  Mrs.  Evanson,  Miss  Welker. 

Curriculum  Committee 

Mr.  Organ  (1949),  the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ferguson  (1949), 
Mr.  Kaiser  (1949),  Mr.  Kinder  (1950),  Mr.  LeClair  (1950), 
Mrs.  Martin  (1950),  Mr.  Andrews  (1951),  Mrs.  Shupp 
(1951),  Mr.  Wichmann   (1951). 

Committee  on  Evaluation  Services 

Miss  Detchen,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mrs.  Martin, 
Mr.  Zetler. 

Tutorial  Committee 

The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Owens,  Mrs.  Shupp, 
Mr.  Wallace. 

Library  Committee 

Mrs.  Hansen,  Miss  Calkins,  Mr.  Doxsee,  Miss  Elliott,  Mr. 
Fletcher,   Miss  Jordan,   Mr.  Labarthe. 

Committee  on  Admissions 

The  Dean,  Miss  Donaldson,  Miss  Goebel,  Miss  Sehmann. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  19 

FACULTY-STUDENT 

Faculty-  Student  Council 

The  President,  the  Dean,  Mrs.  Horn,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Mrs. 
Widgery.  Student  membership:  President  of  Student  Govern- 
ment, President  of  House  Government,  President  of  Woodland 
Hall,  four  class  presidents,  President  of  YWCA,  editors  of  the 
Arrow,  President  of  Athletic  Association,  Chairman  of  Honor 
Council  and  Chairman  of  Activities  Council. 

Faculty-Student  Curriculum 

Mr.  Organ,  the  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Kaiser, 
Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  LeClair,  Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Shupp,  Mr.  Wichmann.  Student  membership:  two  representa- 
tives from  each  class,  appointed  by  the  Student  Government 
Board. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


The  College 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  was  founded  in  1869  by 
a  group  of  men  under  the  leadership  of  The  Reverend  W. 
T.  Beatty,  first  pastor  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 
These  men  were  ahead  of  their  time  in  believing  that  Pitts' 
burgh  should  have  a  college  for  women  which  would 
provide  for  its  daughters  educational  opportunities  com' 
parable  to  those  offered  for  men.  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  has  been  from  the  first  a  liberal  arts  college  of  high 
standards,  never  having  been,  as  so  many  colleges  for  women 
originally  were,  a  "female  seminary."  As  a  college  for 
women,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  founded. 

Its  founders  examined  a  number  of  eligible  locations  for 
the  college  and  finally  chose  the  residence  of  George  A.  Berry 
in  what  was  then  an  almost  rural  part  of  the  city.  Since  that 
time  the  property  adjacent  to  the  college  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Woodland  Road,  a  most  beautiful  residential 
section  of  Pittsburgh.  As  a  result,  P.  C.  W.  has  still  all  the 
advantages  of  a  country  campus,  and  it  also  has  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  access  to  the  theaters,  museums 
and  libraries  of  a  great  city. 

The  first  students  were  a  group  of  earnest  young  women, 
one  hundred  and  three  in  number,  who  considered  the  ad' 
venture  of  going  to  college  a  serious  business.  They  studied 
Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric  and  history.  Some  of  them  travelled 
long  distances  in  horse  cars  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  of 
the  college  where  a  wagonette  was  waiting  to  take  them 
up  the  hill.  It  took  more  than  an  hour  then  to  make  the  trip 
from  town. 

In  the  long  roster  of  P.  C.  W/s  graduates  are  many 
women  who  have  been  distinguished  for  leadership  in  the 
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cultural  and  professional  life  of  Pittsburgh  and  their  home 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  college  has 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation.  It  has  been  consistently 
recognized  by  all  of  the  highest  accrediting  agencies  and  is 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities,  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Founded  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  it  has  lived  through 
three  wars,  through  depressions  and  periods  of  expansion, 
and  has  never  relaxed  its  standards.  Judged  by  results  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Test  admin- 
istered each  year,  its  student  body  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country.  Since  students  are  carefully  selected,  well  over  half 
who  enter  as  freshmen  remain  to  graduate,  in  contrast  with 
the  national  average  of  one  out  of  three. 

The  campus  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lege and  there  are  now  fifteen  buildings.  It  is  the  frequently 
expressed  opinion  of  our  many  visitors  that  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  small  college  campus  in  the  country.  The  assets  of 
the  college  approach  four  million  dollars. 

The  buildings,  surrounded  by  lawns  and  beautiful  trees, 
follow  the  contour  of  two  rolling  hills  with  a  natural  amphi- 
theater in  the  valley  between  them.  Entering  Woodland 
Road  from  Fifth  Avenue,  one  crosses  the  stone  bridge  and 
follows  the  road  which  curves  around  the  amphitheater  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  with  its  fine  view  of  the  city.  Here  is  situ- 
ated Berry  Hall,  which  still  serves  as  an  administrative 
building,  though  plans  are  under  way  for  a  modern  structure. 
Connected  with  it  are  Dilworth  Hall  for  classrooms,  and  a 
gymnasium,  which  will  soon  be  replaced. 
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Across  the  drive  from  Berry  Hall  are  the  Louise  C. 
Buhl  Hall  of  Science,  the  James  M.  Laughlin  Memorial 
Library  and  the  new  Chapel  to  be  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1949.  All  are  of  the  Georgian  style  of  architecture.  The 
Science  Hall  has  laboratories  for  the  departments  of 
chemistry,  physics  and  biology,  all  of  them  unusually  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  apparatus. 
The  Library  is  a  particularly  beautiful  and  commodious 
building.  In  stacks  which  are  easily  accessible  are  more  than 
34,000  volumes.  The  reading  room  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
study,  with  its  wide  tables,  individual  lights  and  comfortable 
chairs.  The  browsing  room,  with  its  paneled  walls  and  in' 
viting  lounge  chairs,  tempts  one  with  its  rare  old  volumes  as 
well  as  books  of  contemporary  interest.  The  Chapel  will 
seat  more  than  eight  hundred  people.  It  will  have  a  four 
manual  Moller  organ,  and  carillonic  bells.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  will  be  a  large  lounge,  several  seminar 
rooms  and  a  choir  room. 

It  is  from  the  top  of  the  hill  that  one  should  start  a 
tour  of  the  P.C.W.  campus,  now  twenty-six  acres  in  extent. 
Following  the  road  that  winds  down  the  hill,  one  comes 
next  to  Woodland  Hall,  the  largest  residence  hall,  where 
115  students  live.  In  this  dormitory  are  single  and  double 
rooms,  and  also  suites  of  two  rooms.  Its  light  and  cheerful 
dining  room,  with  many  windows  overlooking  the  campus, 
has  small  tables  where  resident  students  take  their  meals. 
In  a  wing  of  the  building  is  an  infirmary,  which  has  re- 
cently been  re-furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment. 

Next  comes  Coolidge  Hall,  a  smaller  dormitory.  This 
hall  was  named  after  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  president  of  the 
college  from  1922  to  1933.  From  its  wide  porch  one  looks 
across  the  green  expanse  of  the  amphitheater — where  many 
pageants  have  been  held — to  the  opposite  hill  where  Fickes 
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Hall  is  located.  This  beautiful  building,  originally  a  family 
estate,  provides  the  students  who  live  there  with  a  home' 
like  atmosphere.  Construction  on  an  addition  to  Fickes  Hall 
was  completed  in  September,  1946,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  attractive  college  dormitories  in  the 
country. 

Directly  south  of  Fickes  on  Woodland  Road  is  William 
T.  Beatty  Hall,  acquired  in  the  summer  of  1948  and  provid' 
ing  room  for  thirtytwo  students. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  Coolidge  Hall  to  the  newer 
part  of  the  campus,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Mellon,  famous  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  and  for' 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  property  was  given  to 
the  College  in  1940  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon. 

A  number  of  upper  classmen  live  in  Andrew  Mellon 
Hall,  a  dignified  and  spacious  residence,  surrounded  by 
beautifully  landscaped  grounds  and  gardens.  The  hall  is  the 
center  of  the  social  activities  of  the  college,  an  ideal  setting 
for  college  teas  and  receptions  where  parents,  graduates  and 
guests  are  given  a  friendly  welcome.  The  hall  has  bowling 
alleys  and  a  superb  swimming  pool.  Here  also  are  rooms  for 
the  Department  of  Family  Living,  the  Faculty  Club  and  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

Near  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  is  the  Music  Center,  a  smal' 
ler  building  which  was  a  part  of  the  Mellon  estate.  The  Dc 
partment  of  Music  uses  the  lower  floor,  which  has  a  charming 
and  intimate  auditorium  suitable  for  student  recitals,  and 
studios  for  piano,  voice  and  theory  students.  The  second' 
story  rooms  currently  house  a  group  of  freshmen. 

The  tour  of  the  campus  is  not  complete  until  the 
visitor  has  inspected  the  new  recreation  field  just  south  of 
the  Mellon  campus.  On  a  three'acre  tract  of  land  acquired 
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by  the  college  in  1946  are  a  regulation  hockey  field  and 
an  archery  range.  There  are  facilities  for  picnics,  and  in 
cold  weather  the  lodge  with  its  large  living  room,  open  fire' 
place  and  modern  kitchenette,  is  an  inviting  place  for  in- 
formal gatherings.  Behind  Woodland  Hall  and  also  on  the 
Mellon  campus  are  the  tennis  courts.  Beyond  Andrew  Mel' 
Ion  Hall  on  Woodland  Road  in  the  direction  of  Wilkins 
Avenue  is  the  outlying  piece  of  college  property,  Gregg 
House,  the  hospitable  home  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

The  college  is  within  twenty  minutes'  taxicab  distance 
from  downtown  Pittsburgh  and  the  railway  stations.  StU' 
dents  coming  from  the  East  do  well  to  leave  the  train  at 
the  East  Liberty  station,  which  is  nearer  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  the  college  is  Woodland  Road. 
Visitors  who  arrive  by  motor  may  enter  the  road  either 
from  Fifth  Avenue  or  Wilkins  Avenue. 


Life  on  the  Campus 


More  than  half  the  students  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  live  in  the  residence  halls  on  the  campus.  Since  the 
college  is  located  in  a  large  city,  students  are  permitted,  also, 
to  live  in  their  own  homes.  All  students,  whether  resident 
or  day  students,  share  in  every  college  activity;  all  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  participation  in  social  and  ath- 
letic  events  and  for  holding  office  in  student  organisations. 
Their  mutual  participation  fosters  a  splendid  spirit  between 
the  groups. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  class  room  is  informal.  In  con' 
trast  to  classes  in  a  university — often  as  large  as  300 — the 
classes  at  P.C.W.  are  small  and  instruction  is  individualized. 
There  is  opportunity  for  seminar  discussions  and  for 
numerous  conferences  with  members  of  the  faculty.  Stu- 
dents  working  for  Commencement  honors,  special  and 
general,  have  direct  association  with  members  of  the  faculty 
who  give  them  their  cordial  interest  and  cooperation  as 
well  as  their  time. 

Each  new  student  feels  at  once  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  college  is  friendly,  both  in  extra-curricular  activities 
and  in  classroom  work.  She  is  assigned  a  Big  Sister  who 
helps  her  through  the  first  days  of  college  and  welcomes 
her  as  a  member  of  the  student  body.  She  has  also  a  faculty 
adviser  who  assists  her  in  making  out  her  program  for  the 
first  two  years,  and  who  makes  her  immediately  conscious 
that  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  individual  student. 

All  student  organizations  have  one  or  more  faculty 
advisers  chosen  by  the  students.  A  number  of  faculty-student 
committees  help  form  and  carry  out  the  policies  of  the 
college  and  carry  on  its  activities.  While  the  Dean  of  the 
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College  is  in  charge  of  the  students1  social  and  academic 
life,  each  class  elects  a  faculty  adviser  and  the  Student 
Government  Association  chooses  an  honorary  member  from 
the  faculty.  The  Faculty-Student  Council  is  a  joint  group 
which  meets  frequently  through  the  year  to  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  college  policy  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  both  the  faculty  and  student  groups. 

While  the  curriculum  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
faculty,  a  student  curriculum  committee  meets  with  the 
faculty  committee  for  discussions  and  clarification  of  ideas. 
All  college  publication  boards  work  closely  with  their 
chosen  advisers.  The  close  relation  between  faculty  and 
students  in  all  parts  of  the  college  life  brings  about  a  fine 
community  feeling  and  gives  each  group  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  other.  The  friendly  spirit  among  the  students 
is  unusually  strong  and  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  college. 

The  educational  program  at  P.C.W.,  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular,  trains  its  students  to  assume  responsi- 
bility to  an  unusual  degree.  They  are  given  freedom  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  to  carry  out  their  own  plans — with 
faculty  cooperation — to  such  an  extent  that  their  services 
are  sought  by  professional  and  business  groups  because  of 
the  initiative,  poise  and  intelligence  developed  both  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  classroom. 

Every  student  finds  in  the  course  of  four  years  an 
opportunity  for  self  expression  in  one  or  several  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities.  Every  student  is  a  member  of  the 
Student  Government  Association,  a  self-governing  body 
which  determines  policies  and  is  responsible  for  carrying 
them  out.  The  discipline  of  the  college  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  this  organization  which  is  governed  by  a  board 
elected  by  the  student  body. 
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For  the  student  who  is  interested  in  the  many  activities 
fostered  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  there  is  wide  scope  for  her 
interest  and  talents.  Through  this  organization  students 
may  volunteer  their  services  to  welfare  agencies  in  the  city, 
may  plan  social  activities  on  campus,  plan  certain  chapel 
programs,  attend  intercollegiate  conferences  and  do  much 
philanthropic  work  in  the  city,  such  as  dressing  Christmas 
dolls  for  the  public  kindergartens  and  sponsoring  the  sale 
of  Christmas  seals.  Nearly  every  student  is  a  member  of 
this  association.  The  Cabinet  works  closely  with  its  four 
faculty  counselors. 

The  all-student  Athletic  Association  provides  activities 
such  as  field  hockey,  archery,  basketball,  mushball,  badmin- 
ton,  swimming  and  bowling.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
horseback  riding  and  golf  in  the  nearby  parks. 

Social  activities  for  all  students  are  provided  through 
the  Activities  Council,  a  group  organized  to  take  the  place 
of  departmental  clubs.  Its  projects  are  educational,  as  well 
as  social,  since  the  Council,  among  other  things,  plans  dis- 
cussion groups  and  inter-class  play  contests,  written,  di- 
rected and  produced  by  students. 

The  College  publications — "The  Pennsylvanian11,  "The 
Arrow11  and  "The  Minor  Bird11 — provide  an  outlet  for  the 
writer,  the  artist  and  the  student  with  organizing  and  busi- 
ness abilities.  "The  Pennsylvanian11  is  the  college  annual,  a 
pictorial  and  literary  summary  of  student  life.  "The  Arrow11 
is  a  weekly  newspaper  and  "The  Minor  Bird11  a  semi-annual 
literary  magazine  to  which  all  students  may  contribute. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the  students  with 
dramatic  and  musical  abilities  to  exercise  their  talents.  The 
student  interested  in  dramatics  may  write,  stage,  direct  a 
play  or  take  part  in  its  production.  There  are  plays  through- 
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out  the  year  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  try  out.  The 
fall  play  is  for  speech  majors,  but  others  may  participate. 
There  are  also  the  Christmas  pageant,  the  one-act  play  con- 
test and  the  senior  play.  Students  interested  in  music  out' 
side  the  classroom  find  recreation  and  education  in  the 
Choral  Group  and  the  Instrumental  Ensemble,  both  of 
which  groups  give  their  services  to  church,  club  and 
philanthropic  organisations  in  the  city. 

The  social  program  is  interesting  and  varied — from  the 
square  dance  given  as  a  get-acquainted  party  by  the  Y.W. 
C.A.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  the  activities  of 
Senior  Week  in  June,  culminating  in  the  President's  Recep- 
tion and  the  Illumination  of  the  Campus  the  Saturday  night 
before  Commencement. 

In  addition  there  are  the  Big  and  Little  Sister  Dance  in 
the  fall,  the  Christmas  Dance,  the  Junior  Prom  or  Candle- 
light Ball,  the  Spring  Formal,  the  Quadrille  with  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College,  the  Faculty  Reception  for  stu- 
dents in  the  fall,  various  large  teas  and  the  delightful  smaller 
ones  at  the  President's  home,  the  Dean's  apartment  and 
the  faculty  homes. 

Certain  customs  have  developed  through  the  years 
into  vital  traditions.  Such  a  one  is  Mountain  Day  in  the 
fall,  when  the  whole  college  family  goes  by  car  and  bus 
to  the  country — where  the  college  provides  a  picnic  lunch 
and  the  students  and  faculty  enter  into  contests  which  in- 
clude a  mushball  game  with  the  two  groups  as  opponents. 
Then  comes  the  traditional  Color  Day,  when  freshmen  are 
formally  given  their  colors  and  for  the  first  time  participate 
in  one  of  the  most  keenly  contested  class  competitions — 
the  original  song  contest.  From  this  contest  come  college 
songs  that  last  and  are  preserved  in  the  College  Song  Book. 
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Between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  carols  are  sung 
at  chapel,  preparatory  to  the  carol  singing  on  Woodland 
Road  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  college  tra- 
ditions  and  in  which  the  entire  student  body  participates. 
When  completely  sung  out,  the  carollers  gather  around  the 
roaring  wood  fire  in  Andrew  Mellon  Hall  for  hot  chocolate 
and  doughnuts — and  another  round  of  music.  Parties  are 
given  for  settlement  children.  The  Christmas  pageant  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  holidays  brings  crowds  of  families 
and  friends  to  the  campus,  and  two  and  often  three  per- 
formances are  given  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

During  the  winter,  physical  education  students  par- 
ticipate in  an  aquacade  in  the  Mellon  Hall  pool.  Skiing, 
coasting  and  skating  provide  winter  sports  on  the  campus. 

For  the  students,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  is 
the  informal  Valentine  Dinner  followed  by  the  faculty  play. 
The  play  is  ordinarily  an  original  production,  a  humorous 
satire  on  current  college  activities.  This  is  an  old  tradition 
at  P.C.W.  and  rather  an  unique  one. 

There  is  no  group  that  is  more  welcome  on  the  campus 
than  the  parents.  On  Parents1  Day,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  students  are  invited  to  see  the  campus  and  buildings, 
meet  the  faculty  and  have  tea  at  Andrew  Mellon  Hall.  The 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  invitation  indicates  the  deep 
interest  of  the  parents  in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
their  daughters1  college. 

The  traditional  May  Day  pageant,  given  every  four 
years,  will  be  presented  again  in  the  spring  of  1951.  Every 
student  has  a  part  in  this  production,  which  the  departments 
of  speech,  physical  education  and  music  plan  and  organise. 
Thousands  of  spectators  watch  this  pageant  from  the  hill- 
side surrounding  the  natural  amphitheater  of  the  campus. 
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From  the  writing  of  the  script  to  the  making  of  costumes, 
students  have  here  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual 
abilities  and  interests. 

Moving  Up  Day  in  the  spring,  the  last  chapel  program 
of  the  year,  is  another  much'honored  tradition.  At  this 
time  original  farewell  songs  are  sung  to  the  seniors  who 
respond  with  a  song  of  farewell  to  the  college.  Hood  and 
Tassel,  the  college  honorary  society,  presents  its  new  mem- 
bers to  the  students,  academic  and  athletic  awards  are 
made,  and  the  classes  move  into  the  seats  of  the  class  above 
them  to  the  tune  of  "Where,  Oh  Where  Are  the  Grand 
Old  Seniors." 

The  college  attempts  through  its  entire  program  to 
develop  students1  particular  abilities  and  interests,  to  teach 
them  the  importance  of  learning  to  live  together  with 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  and  to  take  positions  of 
responsibility  and  leadership  in  their  own  communities.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  set  them  apart,  as  a  college  group,  but 
rather  to  make  them  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to 
society. 


The  City 


Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Famous  for  its  wealth  and  industry,  it  is  also 
known  for  its  symphony,  art  exhibits,  theaters,  Mellon  In' 
stitute  for  Industrial  Research,  Buhl  Planetarium  and  In- 
stitute of  Popular  Science  and  other  cultural  institutions. 

The  orchestra  has  become  one  of  the  nationally  known 
symphonies.  Many  students  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  tickets  for  the  concerts  at  reduced  student 
rates.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
for  the  concerts  of  visiting  symphonies  and  for  the  May 
Beegle  series  of  vocal  and  instrumental  artists. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  definite  influence  in  the 
development  of  artistic  appreciation  for  students  at  Penn- 
sylvania College  for  Women.  For  a  month  in  the  fall, 
more  than  three  hundred  distinguished  modern  paintings 
are  displayed  in  this  exhibit.  The  history  of  art  becomes 
much  more  than  an  academic  review  of  the  past  when  the 
student  can  see  in  the  Exhibit  of  American  Art  traditional 
techniques  and  modern  trends,  conventional  paintings  and 
abstractions,  made  vital  by  the  work  of  masters  of  con- 
temporary form. 

At  the  Nixon  Theater,  Broadway  plays  are  produced 
and  hardly  a  student  misses  seeing  the  current  shows  which 
open  in  Pittsburgh  before  going  to  New  York.  The  long-run 
productions  bring  to  the  city  the  Lunts,  Helen  Hayes, 
Katherine  Cornell,  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  other  equally 
well-known  actors. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  P.C.W.  campus  and  its  large  collection 
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of  volumes  on  every  subject  is  available  to  P.C.W.  students. 
Because  it  supplements  to  a  certain  extent  the  libraries  of 
all  the  colleges  in  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library  is  unusually 
well  provided  with  books  valuable  for  student  research. 

In  other  ways  than  those  already  mentioned,  the  col' 
lege  uses  the  city  as  a  laboratory.  The  astronomy  class 
meets  for  its  work  at  Buhl  Planetarium,  an  opportunity 
which  few  other  colleges  can  offer.  Science  majors  make 
contact  with  the  laboratories  of  Mellon  Institute — unique 
in  the  country  for  industrial  research — and  many  graduates 
of  P.C.W.  are  employed  there  as  technologists  and  assist" 
ants.  Sociology  students  work  in  the  city  settlement  houses, 
education  students  do  practice  teaching  in  the  city  schools 
and  girls  who  are  preparing  to  be  nurses  enroll  for  the  five- 
year  nursing  program  given  in  collaboration  with  Allegheny 
General  Hospital. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  many  famous  lecturers  visit 
Pittsburgh  and  the  college  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity  to  bring  them  to  the  campus.  Chapel  programs  are 
interesting  and  varied.  At  least  once  a  week  an  outside 
speaker,  an  authority  in  his  field,  gives  a  talk  on  some  one 
of  the  important  issues  of  the  day.  Varying  points  of  view 
are  presented  on  national  and  international  questions,  as 
well  as  on  matters  of  artistic,  social,  religious  and  scientific 
importance.  The  Student  Government  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  the  Faculty 
Club  also  sponsor  lectures  on  various  topics.  And  every 
year  a  specially  chosen  speaker — a  poet  or  a  musician  or  a 
scientist — comes  to  the  College  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 
He  lectures  to  the  students,  attends  classes  and  has  con- 
ferences with  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  his 
field. 


The  Faculty 


The  quality  of  any  educational  institution  is  dependent  pri' 
marily  on  the  ability  and  training  of  the  faculty.  In  this 
regard  P.C.W.  is  particularly  fortunate,  for  its  faculty  has 
been  carefully  chosen.  It  consists  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  best  graduate  schools  of  the  coun' 
try,  who  have  had  extremely  broad  experience  in  and  out 
of  their  fields  and  who  therefore  bring  to  their  teaching 
vitality  and  broad  perspective.  Many  of  them  have  con' 
tributed  significantly  to  research  and  scholarship.  Some 
have  come  to  education  from  other  fields  and  bring  with 
them  new  and  keen  insights.  Some  are  married  women 
with  families  of  their  own,  whose  professional  training 
enables  them  to  combine  vocational  occupation  with  manage' 
ment  of  their  homes.  All  have  been  selected  for  their 
teaching  ability,  their  personal  interest  in  students  and  their 
ability  to  embody  the  ideals  of  the  liberally  educated  person. 

There  is  approximately  one  faculty  member  for  each 
ten  students,  assuring  the  student  small  average  classes  and 
personal  attention  from  the  instructor. 
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Believing  that  students  profit  greatly  from  being  instructed 
by  and  having  access  to  creative  artists,  P.C.W.  has  establi- 
shed  the  policy  of  having  resident  artists  on  the  campus 
whenever  possible.  In  the  year  1948-49,  Miss  Storm 
Jameson,  well  known  British  novelist,  is  serving  as 
Resident  Author  and  Lecturer  in  English.  Miss  Jameson, 
generally  considered  one  of  the  outstanding  contemporary 
English  novelists,  is  teaching  "Advanced  Creative  Writing11 
and  in  addition  is  available  to  interested  students  for  con- 
ference. 

In  the  field  of  music,  Dr.  T.  Carl  Whitmer,  emi- 
nent composer,  was  appointed  Resident  Composer  and 
Lecturer  in  Music  for  the  year  1948-49.  Dr.  Whitmer  has 
written  many  delightful  and  outstanding  musical  composi- 
tions and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  books  about  music.  His 
work  on  improvisation  is  considered  by  many  to  be  definitive. 
Dr.  Whitmer  not  only  is  working  with  individual  students, 
but  also  teaches  courses  in  "The  Materials  of  Music11, 
"Counterpoint11  and  "Composition  and  Orchestration11. 
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The  Students 


Students  at  P.C.W.  are  carefully  selected  and  represent  the 
finest  type  of  college  student.  Intellectually  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country.  They  have  social  poise  and  good 
taste,  but  they  are  not  an  over-sophisticated  group.  On  the 
contrary,  they  come  from  families  of  varying  means  and  are 
extremely  democratic. 

In  accordance  with  the  college  policy,  different  nation' 
alities  are  represented  in  the  student  body.  Currently  are 
included  students  from  Bermuda,  China,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Puerto  Rico  and  Scotland. 

The  student  body  is  free  from  embarrassing  cliques; 
it  recognizes  merit  and  admires  it.  A  number  of  girls  find  it 
essential  to  earn  part  of  their  college  expenses,  and  they  are 
highly  esteemed  for  their  initiative  and  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Real  homogeneity  exists  in  the  student  body,  not  be' 
cause  the  students  are  a  "type,"  but  rather  because  a  genuine 
community  of  interest  exists  and  deep  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  person  prevails. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  CAREERS 

The  college  has  always  been  interested  in  careers  for  women. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  gone  on  to  take  advanced  work 
in  graduate  schools,  and  many  others  have  taken  additional 
training  in  professional  schools.  Recent  graduates  include 
doctors,  laboratory  technicians,  newspaper  women,  social 
case  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  personnel  advisers,  librarians, 
secretaries,  advertising  writers,  medical  technologists  and 
recreational  directors. 

Among  the  college  publications  is  a  bulletin,  Careers  of 
Distinction,  which  has  attracted  wide  attention  throughout 
the  country.  In  it  are  listed  and  described  many  occupations 
for  which  college-educated  women  are  in  demand.  It  pre- 
sents the  preparation  needed  for  these  occupations  and  gives 
the  outlook  in  the  various  fields.  The  bulletin  was  prepared 
in  the  belief  that  a  college  education  is  a  functional  part  of 
the  business  of  earnings  one's  living  and  that  the  liberal  arts 
training  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  young  woman  who 
wants  something  better  than  a  run-of-the-mill  job. 

Among  other  special  vocational  fields,  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  conducts  a  five-year  nursing  program  in 
cooperation  with  Allegheny  General  Hospital.  The  student 
spends  two  college  years  at  P.C.W.,  then  two  full  years  in 
residence  at  the  hospital,  with  a  final  academic  year  at  the 
college.  She  then  works  in  the  hospital  for  the  summer  after 
finishing  college.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  she 
receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  college 
and  becomes  eligible  for  the  State  Board  examinations  for 
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Registered  Nurse.  Also  conducted  are  a  cooperative  course 
in  Medical  Technology  with  Montifiore  Hospital  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  and  a  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  dietetics. 

P.C.W.  offers  a  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
kindergarten  and  primary  school.  Graduates  of  the  four- 
year  Kindergarten-Primary  School  Program  will  receive  the 
B.S.  degree  and  state  certification.  Also  offered  is  a  five-year 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  Music 
Education.  Graduates  of  the  course  receive  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  and  state  certification.  These  courses  combine 
the  cultural  education  of  a  liberal  arts  college  with  the 
vocational  requirements  of  a  profession.  Further  information 
will  be  supplied  upon  request. 

The  majority  of  our  students  marry.  For  them  there  are 
the  course  in  Education  Concerning  Marriage  and  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Family  Living.  But  the  college  does 
not  recognize  that  these  courses  alone  are  adequate  training 
for  women  who  are  to  marry.  The  married  woman  has  a 
responsibility  as  cultural  leader  of  her  home,  her  family  and 
her  community.  She  needs  the  resources  of  art,  music  and 
literature;  the  social  information  gained  from  history,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology;  and  the  objective  habit  of  thinking 
which  is  developed  by  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

Within  the  last  decade  the  problem  of  marriage  versus 
career  has  become  increasingly  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  women.  Many  college  graduates  are  professionally 
employed  before  they  marry;  many  of  them  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  in  such  employment  after  they  marry.  The 
problem  seems  destined  to  increase  in  complexity  rather 
than  to  diminish.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  helps 
its  students  meet  this  problem  with  mature  understanding. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Since  the  college  regards  vocational  interest  as  normal  and 
desirable,  careful  attention  is  given  to  vocational  guidance. 
Vocational  interest  tests  are  given  early  in  the  college 
course  and  guidance  is  given  the  student  in  selecting  those 
courses  which  provide  the  proper  background  for  specialized 
work.  Speakers  representing  various  professional  fields  are 
secured  and  conferences  with  these  experts  are  made  pos- 
sible. 

The  college  maintains  a  placement  service  under  the 
competent  management  of  the  Assistant  Dean.  Contacts 
are  made  which  result  in  favorable  opportunities  for  em' 
ployment.  Graduates  of  previous  years  are  assisted  in  im- 
proving  their  positions  through  the  recommendation  of  the 
college.  Requests  from  prospective  employers  who  express 
preference  for  a  graduate  of  P.C.W.  are  constantly  being 
received.  Every  effort  is  made  to  refer  to  them  the  best 
qualified  of  our  students. 


ADVISORY  PROGRAM 

A  carefully  planned  Advisory  Program  is  in  operation  at  the 
college  with  the  Dean  as  the  coordinator  of  the  program. 
Faculty  Advisers  are  appointed  for  each  eight  or  ten  ad- 
visees with  whom  they  have  individual  conferences  at 
stated  times. 

In  addition,  freshmen  have  individual  and  group  con- 
ferences with  both  Faculty  Advisers  and  Student  Coun- 
selors during  the  orientation  program  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year.  The  Student  Counselors  are  appointed 
from  the  three  upper  classes  to  help  orient  new  students  to 
college  life  and  to  work  with  Faculty  Advisers  during  the 
year. 
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RESIDENCE 

Dormitory  life  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program 
of  the  college  because  it  offers  students  practice  in  the  art 
of  living  together.  Student  officers,  elected  by  the  students 
themselves  and  supported  by  the  students,  establish  and 
maintain  excellent  social  conditions  in  all  the  dormitories. 
They  cooperate  with  the  resident  hostesses  and  the  adminis' 
tration  to  promote  the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
students. 

Residence  in  the  dormitories  is  desirable  for  all  students 
and  is  required  of  those  who  do  not  live  at  home  unless 
other  arrangements  are  specifically  made  with  the  Dean. 
Students  may  have  ten  nights  a  semester  away  from  the 
dormitory.  Such  absences  should  be  arranged  for  weekends 
unless  special  permission  to  be  away  at  another  time  has 
been  granted  by  the  Dean. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  students  is  carefully  supervised.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college  year  medical  and  physical  examina- 
tions  are  required  of  all  entering  students  and  all  upper 
classmen  taking  physical  education.  These  examinations 
are  given  by  the  staff  of  the  physical  education  department 
and  the  college  physicians,  assisted  by  the  college  nurses. 
College  physicians  are  called  in  case  of  illness,  unless  the 
parents  have  expressed  a  preference  for  their  family  phy 
sician. 

The  resident  trained  nurses  have  charge  of  all  cases  of 
illness  except  those  of  a  serious  or  prolonged  nature  which 
require  the  services  of  a  private  nurse.  The  college  is  so 
situated  in  Pittsburgh  that  the  best  medical  attention  is 
always  available. 
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The  infirmary,  which  occupies  a  wing  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Woodland  Hall,  has  been  enlarged  and  refurnished 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  Gift  Fund.  New  and 
modern  equipment  has  been  provided  for  the  patients' 
rooms,  doctors'  offices  and  nurses'  quarters,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  isolation  of  infectious  cases. 

Seven  days  of  rest  and  care  in  the  infirmary  are  in' 
eluded  in  the  tuition.  A  charge  of  $1.50  will  be  made  for 
each  day  in  excess  of  seven.  Charges  are  made  for  medicine 
while  in  the  infirmary.  When  a  college  physician  is  called, 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  receive  a  statement. 

The  college  has  made  further  provisions  for  the  health 
of  all  students  by  arranging  with  the  Continental  Casualty 
Company  for  group  health  and  accident  insurance.  Details 
of  the  plan  will  be  mailed  by  the  insurance  company  after 
school  opens.  This  insurance  is  very  reasonable  and  is 
recommended  to  students  but  is  not  a  requirement. 

ASSEMBLY 

The  half  hour  from  ten'thirty  to  eleven  each  morning  from 
Monday  through  Friday  is  reserved  for  college  assemblies. 
Outside  speakers  are  invited  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  and 
students  as  well  as  faculty  members  have  an  opportunity 
to  participate.  Y.W.C.A.  meetings  are  held  on  Wednesdays 
and  student  government  meetings  on  Thursdays.  Tuesdays 
are  open  for  smaller  committee  meetings. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

The  college,  though  founded  by  Presbyterians,  has  always 
been  non-denominational.  Students  of  all  beliefs  are  wel- 
comed in  the  student  body  and  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  in  campus  religious  activities.  Speakers  on  religious 
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topics  are  occasionally  presented  at  the  assembly  program 
and  often  speak  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
Three  special  vesper  services  are  held  during  the  year.  No 
regular  religious  services  are  held  on  the  campus  on  Sun' 
day,  but  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  church  of 
their  own  choice.  The  college  believes  that  religion  is  an 
important  factor  in  human  life  and  desires  its  students  to 
understand  it  intelligently  and  to  give  appropriate  expres- 
sion  to  it. 

P.C.W.  FILM  SERVICE 

P.C.W.  has  been  furnishing  sound  motion  pictures  to 
schools,  colleges  and  organisations  in  the  eastern  United 
States  since  1938.  The  college  has  approximately  1500 
films  which  deal  with  biology,  chemistry,  English,  geography, 
history,  music,  vocational  guidance,  and  many  other  sub' 
jects.  It  also  has  recreational  films  for  use  in  school  assem- 
blies, for  P.T.A.'s,  school  clubs,  etc.  Forty  to  fifty  films  are 
rented  from  P.C.W.  every  day.  The  films  on  the  campus 
are  immediately  available  for  use  in  the  classroom  and 
many  faculty  members  use  them  in  class  instruction. 

FRICK  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  Henry  C.  Frick  Educational  Commission  sponsors  a 
summer  conference  for  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  Allegheny  County  on  the  P.C.W. 
campus.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  school  teachers  with  the  economic  and  social  back' 
ground  of  their  students,  to  provide  closer  cooperation  be' 
tween  the  school  and  the  community  organisations  that 
exist  for  the  welfare  of  children. 
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Information  concerning  these  sessions  may  be  obtained 
from  Miss  Mary  H.  Kolb,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Frick 
Commission,  Union  Trust  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  is  glad  to  offer  the  facilities  of 
its  campus  for  a  project  of  such  educational  importance. 


'HE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


The  Educational  Program 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  as  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  has  from  its  beginning  been  concerned  with  preparing 
young  women  to  meet  the  varying  circumstances  of  life 
with  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  with  clear  and  discrimina' 
ting  understanding  and  with  a  readiness  to  adjust  quickly 
and  easily.  The  effectiveness  of  its  graduates  in  the  home, 
as  well  as  in  the  varying  careers  they  have  pursued  outside 
the  home,  is  glowing  testimony  to  the  validity  of  the  educa' 
tion  they  have  received. 

As  conceived  at  P.C.W.,  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  other  types  of  institutions  by  virtue 
of  its  providing  an  educational  program  which  develops 
those  qualities  of  mind  and  emotion  necessary  for  the  sue 
cessful  performance  of  the  major  functions  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  liberal  education  is  general  education,  for  it  strives 
for  comprehensive  understanding  of  human  life  in  terms  of 
the  social  environment  and  in  terms  of  the  laws  of  the 
natural  world.  It  attempts  to  inspire  in  the  student  a  range 
of  interest,  a  depth  of  appreciation  and  an  agility  of 
thought  and  action  needed  for  living  effectively  in  a  demo' 
cratic  society. 

The  major  functions  of  life  fall  conveniently  into  three 
categories,  one  of  which  is  professional,  or  vocational,  pro' 
ficiency.  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  recognizes  that 
careful  and  adequate  training  in  this  area  is  necessary,  for 
everyone.  Its  program  is  developed  to  include  training 
which  is  basic  to  nearly  all  professional  occupations  and 
special  training  in  those  areas  appropriate  to  the  liberal  arts 
objective.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  a  later  section. 
P.C.W.  is  unqualifiedly  on  the  side  of  the  broadest  and 
most  comprehensive  pre-professional  education.  Although  it 
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is  possible  to  obtain  a  short  and  necessarily  narrow  training 
for  most  occupations,  we  believe  that  cultural  training  is 
practical  training,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  preparation 
which  can  be  obtained  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  is  not  ade- 
quate  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  life.  Another  con' 
sideration  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  all  young  people, 
and  particularly  young  women,  should  develop  real  voca' 
tional  mobility.  Most  students  change  professional  interests 
while  they  are  in  school  and  a  large  number  do  so  after 
graduation.  There  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  for  too  early 
and  too  narrow  specialization.  Furthermore,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  most  women  still  find,  and  properly  so, 
their  careers  in  the  home;  education  for  them,  insofar  as 
preparation  for  a  career  is  concerned,  should  include  train' 
ing  in  home  management  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  here  that  a  woman's  college  such  as  P.C.W.  has  a 
very  particular  service  to  perform. 

A  second  major  function  of  life  is  that  of  discharging 
with  wisdom  one's  obligations  to  society.  Democratic  society 
is  dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  existence  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  responsible  citizenry.  Enlightenment  consists  of 
more  than  the  possession  of  a  certain  minimum  of  factual 
information  about  our  economic  and  social  life;  it  involves 
understanding;  concepts  basic  to  our  own  society  and  to 
others,  both  historic  and  contemporary.  Responsibility  in 
turn  demands  more  than  passive  acquiescence;  it  requires 
active  participation  in  the  continual  progress  of  our  social 
order.  It  is  the  belief  at  P.C.W.  that  participation  in  col- 
lective decisions  in  college  and  the  acquisition  of  concrete 
experience  in  a  metropolitan  center  such  as  Pittsburgh  are 
important  means  by  which  the  knowledge  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  one's  civic  obligations  can 
be  acquired. 
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A  third  major  function  of  life  is  enjoying  a  rich  and 
happy  existence.  The  specific  terms  in  which  this  happiness 
is  to  be  found  vary  from  individual  to  individual,  but  the 
need  is  universal.  The  meaning  of  life  is  essentially  to  be 
found  in  those  voluntary  interests  we  acquire  and  express. 
It  is  here  that  a  sense  of  values  is  important,  since  resource' 
fulness  in  the  use  of  time  makes  the  difference  between  a 
rewarding  life  and  a  drab  one.  A  complete  education  in' 
volves  challenging  the  student  to  a  recognition  of  those 
latent  talents  and  abilities  which  provide  relaxation  and 
keen  enjoyment  in  leisure  hours  and  also  enable  one  to  meet 
daily  obligations  responsibly.  If  there  be  any  truth  to  the 
statement  that  the  best  test  of  a  person  is  what  he  does 
when  he  is  alone,  then  it  follows  that  we  should  stimulate 
the  growth  of  those  sources  of  the  creative  impulse  which 
give  fullness  to  life.  P.C.W.  believes  that  every  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  whatever  amateur  as  well 
as  professional  talents  she  possesses,  and  ample  opportunity 
is  given  to  demonstrate  these. 

The  major  functions  of  life  referred  to  are  complemen' 
tary  and  interrelated .  To  train  for  one  is  in  a  sense  to  train 
for  all,  although  hardly  to  an  equal  degree.  Liberal  educa' 
tion,  at  least  as  interpreted  at  P.C.W.,  has  as  its  goal  enrich' 
ment  of  the  entire  personality,  bringing  into  harmony  the 
basic  functions  in  a  significant  pattern  for  the  individual.  To 
perform  this  task  well  the  program  is,  and  must  be,  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  Only  in  a  small  college 
is  it  possible  to  give  specific  attention  to  the  individual. 
Only  there  can  the  most  fruitful  results  of  the  educational 
process  be  achieved. 

While  the  process  of  education  must  be  individualized, 
the  goals  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  and  much  of  the 
content  must  be  identical.  The  faculty  of  P.C.W.  has  given 
much  attention  to  a  consideration  of  these  common  goals  of 
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liberal  education,  certain  concepts  and  areas  of  knowledge 
which  all  educated  people  should  share  in  common,  and  re- 
quirements have  been  developed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  significant  knowledge  in  the  five  following  areas: 

1 .  A  study  of  man  as  a  human  organism 

2.  A  study  of  the  universe  he  inhabits 

3 .  A  study  of  his  social  relationships 

4.  A  study  of  his  aesthetic  achievements 

5.  A  study  of  his  attempt  to  organize  his  experience 

The  faculty  at  P.C.W.  regards  knowledge  as  a  means,  not 
an  end.  The  end  is  wisdom,  a  deep  understanding  of  life 
and  an  effective  means  of  adjustment  to  it.  Wisdom  in 
action,  therefore,  requires  more  than  acquaintance  with 
fact;  it  involves  the  acquisition  of  certain  basic  abilities,  be- 
liefs  and  attitudes. 

The  abilities  which  a  student  is  expected  to  acquire  are: 

1 .  The  ability  to  express  oneself  clearly  in  speech  and  writing 

2.  The  ability  to  employ  critical  and  emotional  insight  and 
imagination 

3.  The  ability  to  seek  out  sources  of  information  adequate  to 
the  task  involved 

4.  The  ability  to  remember  selectively  and  precisely 

5 .  The  ability  to  observe  with  care  and  discrimination 

6.  The  ability  to  concentrate  on  a  given  problem  until  an  ade- 
quate  conclusion  is  reached 

7.  The  ability  to  make  unbiased,  objective  judgments,  based 
upon  knowledge 

8.  The  ability  to  synthesize  and  correlate 

9.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  creatively 

10.  The  ability  to  apportion  one's  time  wisely  and  to  use  it 
productively 

1 1 .  The  ability  to  live  and  to  cooperate  with  others 

The  beliefs  fundamental  to  democratic  society  whose 
validity  the  student  should  learn  to  recognise  and  act  upon 
are: 

1.    That  the  individual  is  an  object  of  dignity,  deserving  under' 
standing  and  sympathetic  consideration 
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2.  That  men  are  social  beings  whose  interests  are  vitally  inter' 
dependent 

3.  That  human  institutions  and  laws  are  a  product  of  common 
agreement,  and  every  individual  has  a  responsibility  for  their 
support  and  constant  improvement 

4.  That  all  significant  human  endeavor  issues  from  a  concern 
.for  the  truth 

The  socially  constructive  attitudes  which  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  express  in  her  living  are: 

1 .  Perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding 

2.  Integrity  in  thought  and  action 

3 .  Courage  to  take  the  initiative 

4.  Critical  appraisal  of  one's  abilities  and  achievements 

5.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  races  and  cultures 

6.  Eagerness  to  develop  spiritual  insight 

It  is  not  of  course  presumed  that  all  these  abilities,  beliefs 
and  attitudes  are  taught  in  courses  or  that  adequate  tests  are 
available  by  which  to  judge  relative  achievement  in  regard 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  faculty  believes  these  to  be  the 
marks  of  the  truly  cultured  person  and  has  developed  a 
program  on  the  campus,  the  total  effect  of  which  curricu- 
larly  and  extra-curricularly  will  go  far  toward  achieving 
these  ends. 

The  interpretation  of  liberal  education  sketched  above 
clearly  indicates  that  the  major  goals  of  liberal  education  are 
the  same  for  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  individuals  are 
to  be  regarded  as  alike  in  every  respect  and  hence  are  to  be 
provided  with  identical  programs.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  sphere 
of  knowledge  where  a  common  curriculum  is  desirable  and 
there  is  also  another  sphere  where  individual  differences 
should  determine  the  direction  of  course  election.  Let  us  call 
these  two  spheres  basic  education  and  individualized  educa- 
tion. Basic  education  consists  of  the  essential  materials 
which  every  educated  person  should  master.  Individualized 
education  includes  that  part  of  a  student's  program  con- 
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cerned  with  the  needs,  professional  and  avocational,  which 
are  peculiarly  hers.  No  curriculum  is  complete  unless  it 
adequately  serves  both  spheres. 

The  concept  of  basic  education  grows  out  of  the  belief 
that  there  are  particular  forms  of  knowledge  equally  im- 
portant for  all  educated  people.  The  faculty  of  P.C.W.  has 
concluded  that  there  are  five  such  areas,  concerned  with 
human  nature,  the  natural  world,  the  social  world,  the 
world  of  creative  activities,  and  the  world  of  values.  Further- 
more the  faculty  maintains  that  it  is  not  enough  that  a  stu- 
dent should  know  "something"  about  each  of  these  areas, 
but  that  the  truly  basic  in  these  areas  must  be  specified  and 
must  become  the  content  of  courses.  The  problem  is  to 
select  this  material  carefully  and  to  organise  it  in  acceptable 
course  form. 

There  are  certain  other  implications  of  the  foregoing 
interpretation  of  liberal  education  which  have  much  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  and  emphasis  in  the  new  curriculum  on 
basic  education:  basic  education  should  be  (1)  comprehen- 
sive and  not  merely  kaleidoscopic;  (2)  identical  for  all  since 
it  deals  with  common  needs;  (3)  directive  rather  than  ter- 
minal in  emphasis;  (4)  correlated  with  specialised  interests 
rather  than  separated  from  them;  (5)  concerned  with  the 
development  of  social  consciousness;  (6)  challenging  to  the 
further  use  of  creative  talent;  and  (7)  directed  toward 
goals  to  be  achieved  rather  than  a  period  of  time  to  be 
served. 

With  principles  such  as  these  in  mind  the  faculty  has 
attempted  to  develop  a  series  of  required  courses  which  will 
serve  student  needs  better  than  the  courses  formerly  offered. 
The  following  courses,  which  were  begun  with  the  class 
entering  in  the  fall  of  1946,  have  become  the  curriculum 
of  basic  education:* 

^Further  description  of  these  courses  is  to  be  found  on  pp.  71'74. 
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AREA  I— MAN 

Human  Development  and  Behavior.  This  is  a  three- 
hour  course  running  through  the  year  and  will  coordinate 
materials  concerned  with  human  living.  These  include  cer- 
tain major  concepts  in  biology,  psychology,  social  anthro- 
pology and  nutrition  which  aid  in  the  study  of  the  changing 
reactions  of  human  beings  throughout  the  life  span.  The 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  structures  and  functions  of  the  body  as  well  as  an  in- 
creased ability  to  meet  the  typical  problems  involved  in 
the  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
individual. 

AREA  II— THE  UNIVERSE 

The  Natural  World.  This  is  a  two-year  sequence  in 
science,  four  hours  each  semester  in  the  first  year  and  three 
hours  each  semester  in  the  second  year.  The  first  year  will 
be  concerned  with  matter  and  life,  the  material  taken  from 
chemistry  and  biology,  and  will  include  a  laboratory  period 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  scientific  procedure  in  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  In  the  second  year  the  student  will 
be  introduced  to  the  major  concepts  pertaining  to  energy 
and  the  cosmos,  the  material  derived  from  the  fields  of 
physics,  geology  and  astronomy.  In  the  second  year  there 
will  be  occasional  laboratory  periods  and  observational 
field  trips. 

AREA  III— SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  History  of  Western  Civilization.  This  is  a 
four-hour  course  throughout  the  year  and  will  trace  the 
cultural  developments  of  the  western  world  from  the 
earliest  times  up  to  the  immediate  present.    Considerable 
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attention  will  be  given  to  the  United  States  and  its  place 
in  western  history.  This  course  is  not  a  history  of 
western  Europe  in  the  conventional  sense  but  rather  a 
course  dealing  with  the  problems  and  achievements  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

Modern  Society.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  through' 
out  the  year  and  will  ordinarily  be  taken  in  the  sophomore 
year.  The  objective  is  to  provide  the  student  with  materials 
concerning  significant  social,  economic  and  political  problems 
and  institutions  and  with  a  method  of  understanding  and 
analyzing  these. 

World  Culture.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  for 
one  semester  dealing  with  Asiatic  culture  and  politics.  Its 
objective  is  to  stimulate  global  thinking  and  to  encourage  an 
understanding  of  the  cultural  and  political  influences  on  the 
relations  between  nations. 


AREA  IV— AESTHETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  Arts.  This  is  a  four-semester  course,  three  hours 
each  semester,  correlating  work  in  the  visual  arts,  drama, 
literature,  music  and  the  dance.  It  should  be  taken  as  a 
sequence  either  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  or  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  present  the  several  arts  as  experience  in  which  the 
student  may  share  not  merely  passively,  but  actively  and 
intelligently,  through  knowing  something  of  forms,  func- 
tions and  media,  as  well  as  understanding  and  enjoying  the 
more  significant  works  of  the  imagination.  Part  of  the 
course  is  a  workshop.  The  student  attends  approved  con- 
certs, plays,  lectures,  art  exhibits,  etc.,  and  also  participates 
in  the  college  activities  connected  with  the  creative  arts. 
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AREA  V— ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Philosophy  of  Life.  This  is  a  three-hour  course  through- 
out the  year  and  is  ordinarily  taken  in  the  senior  year.  The 
objective  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  values  and  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  significant  philosophical  and  religious 
thinking  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  above  area  courses  there  are  require- 
ments in: 

1.  English  Composition.  This  is  a  two-hour  course 
throughout  the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  the  other 
courses  from  which  materials  will  be  drawn  for  practice  in  the 
art  of  writing. 

2.  Effective  Speech.  This  is  a  two-hour  course  through' 
out  the  year  and  will  be  correlated  with  Modern  Society  from 
which  course  discussion  materials  will  be  provided  as  a  basis  for 
practice  in  oral  discourse. 

3.  Physical  Education.  This  is  a  course  in  sports,  the 
dance  and  gymnastics.  It  is  required  of  all  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores and  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  requirements 
for  graduation. 

These  courses  constitute  the  curriculum  of  basic  educa- 
tion. They  total  63  hours  or  slightly  over  one  half  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  In  addition,  all  students  will 
be  expected  on  entrance  to  pass  a  test  in  arithmetical  com- 
putation. At  least  one  foreign  language  and  mathematics 
are  recommended  for  every  student. 

Fulfillment  of  any  one  or  more  of  these  academic 
requirements  may  be  achieved  by  passing  exemption  exami- 
nations in  the  fields  concerned.  The  faculty  does  not  require 
students  to  take  work  in  fields  with  which  they  are  already 
sufficiently  acquainted,  but  it  will  not  permit  students  to 
graduate  without  having  successfully  demonstrated  that 
they  have  covered  the  content  of  the  requirements  in  basic 
education,  essential  for  every  person  of  true  educational 
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stature.  Not  all  of  this  work  will  be  taken  in  the  first  two 
years  but  rather  it  will  be  spread  throughout  the  four  years. 
While  there  will  be  considerable  variation,  the  ideal  plan 
is  to  fulfill  these  requirements  in  descending  scale,  ta\ing 
jour  required  subjects  the  first  year,  three  the  second,  two 
the  third  and  one  the  fourth,  at  the  same  time  that  elective 
wor\  is  taken  in  ascending  scale  with  one  elective  course 
in  the  first  year,  two  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third  and 
four  in  the  fourth. 

Basic  education  and  specialized  work  should  both  be 
parts  of  a  continuous  process.  They  should  be  correlative 
and  not  concentrated  at  any  one  time  as  if  to  indicate  that 
they  had  no  relationship  with  each  other.  Certainly  the 
liberally  educated  graduate  must  combine  civic,  personal 
and  professional  interests  in  a  harmonious  pattern  of  living. 
This  being  the  case,  the  educational  process  should  be  so 
organized  that  courses  serving  these  varied  needs  should 
be  taken  concurrently  and  the  student  thus  acquire  in 
college  the  habit  of  living  a  diversified  rather  than  a  narrowly 
concentrated  life.  No  training  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  both  basic  education  and  individualized  education. 

Individualization  must  take  three  forms:  (1)  attention 
to  the  particular  problems  of  each  student  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  in  basic  education;  (2)  provision  of  an  adequate 
testing  and  guidance  program  to  assist  the  student  in  making 
decisions  and  adjustments  from  the  time  of  admission 
through  to  placement  after  graduation;  and  (3)  development 
of  a  sufficiently  flexible  curriculum  to  serve  occupational 
and  avocational  needs. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  faculty  of  P.  C.  W.  believes 
that  every  student  should  achieve  occupational  competence, 
whether  or  not  it  becomes  necessary  to  earn  a  living,  and 
also  a  deep  interest  in  avocational  activities.    The  faculty 
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has  therefore  determined  that  approximately  one  quarter  of 
the  four  year  program  shall  be  devoted  to  concentration  in 
one  or  more  fields  of  study,  and  approximately  one  quarter 
shall  be  devoted  to  elective  studies  which  the  student  pursues 
of  her  own  free  will.  Above  all  other  considerations,  it  is  a 
balance  between  basic  and  individualized  studies  which  the 
faculty  believes  to  be  so  important  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

It  is  always  desirable  that  the  student  upon  entrance 
have  her  aims  clarified.  For  this  reason,  the  college  gives  a 
standard  vocational  interest  test  as  a  partial  guide  to  the 
student.  To  fulfill  the  requirement  in  concentration,  the 
college  offers  three  possibilities:  a  field  major,  an  interdepart' 
mental  major  and  a  liberal  arts  major.  A  field  major  involves 
advanced  work  in  a  specific  field  such  as  English  literature 
or  economics.  An  interdepartmental  major  involves  ad- 
vanced courses  taken  in  allied  fields  such  as  chemistry  and 
biology.  The  liberal  arts  major  is  a  pattern  of  advanced 
courses  developed  around  a  particular  topic  such  as  American 
civilization,  the  modern  community,  home  making  or  com- 
parative literature.  The  plan  thus  provides  for  the  greatest 
possible  leeway  in  exploring  and  exploiting  special  interests 
within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  success  of  this  or  any 
other  curriculum  will  be  determined  finally  by  the  quality 
of  teaching.  The  instructor  must  be  a  leader,  a  stimulating 
one.  He  must  be  an  example,  an  impressive  one.  But  above 
all,  he  must  be  a  learner,  in  advance  of  his  students  to  be 
sure,  but  a  person  whose  own  enthusiasm  for  great  thoughts 
and  a  rich  experience  is  contagious. 

Knowledge  of  fact  is  obviously  not  the  sole  goal  of  edu- 
cation. The  curriculum  is  but  a  composite  of  materials  with 
which  to  deal.  Skills  acquired,  attitudes  and  beliefs  devel- 
oped and  refined — these  also  are  a  part  of  the  mortar  of  life. 
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They  can  be  most  effectively  learned  indirectly.  Courses 
in  them  are  formal  and  artificial.  The  realization  of  their 
importance  on  the  part  of  an  able  faculty  will  cause  them  to 
become  basic  in  every  contact  inside  and  outside  the  class- 
room. They  will  be  learned  not  because  they  are  taught  as 
separate  disciplines  but  because  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  entire  program  of  the  college. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  graduation  at  Pennsylvania  College 
for  Women  are: 

1.  The  passing  of  the  following  required  courses  which  are  to 
be  distributed  over  the  four  years. 

Human  Development  and  Behavior  Bl'2   (6  hrs.) 

History  of  Western  Civilization  Bl-2   (8  hrs.) 

Modern  Society  B3-4  (6  hrs.) 

World  Culture  B105   (3  hrs.) 

Natural  Sciences  Bl,  B2,  B3-4  (14  hrs.) 

The  Arts  Bl-2,  B10M02  (12  hrs.) 

Philosophy  of  Life  Bl 51-152   (6  hrs.) 

English  Composition  Bl'2  (4  hrs.) 

Effective  Speech  Bl-2  (4  hrs.) 

Physical  Education  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4 

2.  The  completion  of  an  approved  major. 

3.  The  completion  of  a  Tutorial  in  the  major  field  under  the 
individual  supervision  of  the  appropriate  faculty  member. 

4.  The  passing  of  general  examinations  in  the  Senior  year 
which  will  cover  both  the  basic  program  and  the  major 
field. 

5.  The  successful  completion  of  120  semester  hours  in  addi' 
tion  to  the  requirement  in  Physical  Education. 

6.  Maintenance  of  a  weighted  point  average  of  2.00 

A  student  who  so  desires  will  be  excused  from  taking 
any  of  the  above  courses  in  which  she  can  establish  by  pass' 
ing  an  exemption  examination  that  she  already  has  attained 
the  objectives  of  the  course.  Students  majoring  in  a  more 
specialized  field  such  as  kindergarten  or  elementary  educa' 
tion,  or  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  in 
Chemistry  will  need  to  have  exceptions  made  in  their 
schedules. 

Requirements  for  graduation  for  the  class  of  1949  are 
outlined  in  the  catalog  published  in  November  1947. 
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FIELD  MAJORS 


Students  meeting  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
junior  class  are  offered  major  work  in  the  following  fields: 
art,  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  education,  English 
language  and  literature,  family  living,  French,  German, 
history,  mathematics,  music  (applied  music,  music  theory 
and  music  education),  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology, 
Spanish  and  speech. 

Each  department  lists  its  major  requirements  at  the 
beginning  of  the  section  presenting  its  courses.  To  the 
general  requirements  for  graduation  and  the  requirements 
of  the  department  must  be  added  a  sufficient  number  of 
elective  credits  to  complete  the  120  semester  hours  required 
for  graduation.  Students  must  select  at  least  12  semester 
hours  of  their  major  work  from  courses  numbered  over  100. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  MAJORS 

A  special  course  of  study,  the  Liberal  Arts  Major,  is  offered 
for  the  student  who  desires  as  comprehensive  a  college 
course  as  possible.  By  cutting  across  departmental  lines, 
it  makes  possible  many  combinations  of  courses.  A  Liberal 
Arts  major  may  combine  subjects  with  reference  to  indi' 
vidual  interests  and  objectives  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Modern  Community.  History,  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  consumers'  problems,  child-welfare,  education  for 
marriage,  hygiene,  genetics,  art,  religion,  contemporary  British 
and  American  poetry,  music,  art,  etc. 

2.  American  Civilization.  American  government,  U.S. 
history,  political  science,  sociology,  labor  problems,  economics, 
the  family,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  psychology,  music, 
art,  American  literature,  etc. 
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3.  Home  Making.  Family,  human  development  and  be- 
havior, genetics,  education  for  marriage,  hygiene,  chemistry, 
bacteriology,  educational  psychology,  consumers'  problems, 
music,  art,  mathematics  of  finance,  clothing  and  textiles,  foods 
and  nutrition,  home  management,  home  furnishings,  etc. 

4.  Comparative  Literature.  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish  literature. 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the  interests 
of  the   particular   student   involved. 

The  schedules  of  Liberal  Arts  majors  will  be  supervised 
by  the  Dean.  At  the  end  of  her  sophomore  year  the  student 
planning  to  follow  this  major  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a 
definite  course-pattern,  which  must  contain  30  semester 
hours  from  courses  numbered  above  100.  Permission  to  take 
the  Liberal  Arts  major  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  privilege. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  MAJORS 

A.  Natural  Science  Majors.  This  major  is  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  to  teach  science  in  secondary 
schools.  The  science  requirements  are: 

1.  Two  years  each  of  biology  and  chemistry. 

2.  One  year  of  physics,  and  one  additional  year  of  either 
biology  or  chemistry,  or  one  year  of  astronomy. 

3.  Biology  or  chemistry  seminar. 

B.  Premedical  Major.  Students  who  wish  to  prepare 
to  enter  medical  school  will  elect  this  major.  The  courses 
listed  below  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  medical  schools 
of  the  highest  rating:  natural  science  Bl  (chemistry),  chem- 
istry 2,  chemistry  103-104,  chemistry  105-106,  natural 
science  B2  (biology),  biology  8,  physics  3-4. 

The  student  must  further  elect  such  courses  as  are 
requested  by  the  particular  medical  school  which  she  desires 
to  enter.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  she  make  such 
a  choice  before  her  junior  year. 


Degrees 

Satisfactory  completion  of  academic  work  implies  the  main' 
tenance  of  a  grade  of  a  certain  quality.  For  the  purpose  of 
determining  this  quality  grade,  numerical  values  called 
1  'points1 '  are  assigned  to  the  grade  letters:  for  grade  A  in  a 
course,  four  points  are  allocated  for  each  semester  hour  of 
the  course;  for  grade  B,  three  points;  for  grade  C,  two  points; 
for  grade  D,  one  point.  To  be  recommended  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree,  a  student  must  have  a  weighted  average  of  2.00 
for  her  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  academic  work.  In 
general  those  students  who  have  not  at  the  end  of  their  third 
year  attained  this  average  will  be  advised  not  to  enter  the 
senior  class. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  requirements  for 
graduation  with  a  major  other  than  those  prescribed  for  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major  in  chem- 
istry  or  in  biology,  in  the  five-year  course  in  nursing  educa- 
tion, in  the  course  in  dietetics,  in  kindergarten  education  or 
in  elementary  teaching  education. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Students  are  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  five-year  pro- 
gram in  music  education. 
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Honors 

At  each  Matriculation  Day,  Honors  will  be  announced  for 
the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  This  list  will 
consist  of  the  ten  students  in  each  class  who  have  to  that 
time  ranked  highest  in  their  academic  work. 

Honors  will  be  granted  at  graduation  on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  An  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  the  total  academic  work. 

(2)  Superior   achievement   in   Tutorial   work. 

(3)  Superior  performance  in  the  general  examinations  covering 
both  the  basic  program  and  the  major  field.  The  require' 
ments  for  honors  for  the  class  of  1949  are  outlined  in  the 
catalogue  published  in  November,   1947. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSE: 


Courses  of   Instruction 


BASIC  CURRICULUM 


AREA  I 


HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BEHAVIOR  Bl-2 

The  origin,  maturation,  and  optimal  development  of  the  bodily  struc- 
tures and  functions  which  underly  human  behavior.  The  objective 
is  to  enable  the  student  to  meet  effectively  the  typical  problems  in- 
volved in  one's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Martin. 


AREA  II 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 


Bl.  Matter.  Observations,  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws 
dealing  with  the  development  of  modern  chemistry. 
First  semester  (4).  Mr.  Wallace. 

B2.  Life.  A  study  of  the  important  principles  of  the 
knowledge  of  living  organisms — their  plan  of  structure, 
their  functions,  relationships  and  adaptations  to  their 
living  and  non-living  environment.  Second  semester 
(4).  Mrs.  Martin. 

B3-4.  Energy  and  the  Cosmos.  A  survey  of  the  forms  of 
energy,  the  transformations  of  energy,  and  the  applica- 
tions to  classical  and  practical  problems.  The  astronom- 
ical study  of  our  solar  system,  its  relationship  to  stars, 
star  clusters,  and  galaxies.  The  place  of  the  earth  in 
our  solar  system,  geological  history,  earth  materials, 
gradation,  weather  and  climate.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Potts. 
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AREA  III 

SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Bl-2.  History  of  Western  Civilization.  A  cultural  history  in- 
cluding the  most  essential  factors  in  the  rise  of  western  civilization, 
its  JudeO'Christian  and  GraecO'Roman  origins,  the  mediaeval  syn' 
thesis,  the  development  of  modern  European  civilization  and  its  ex- 
pansion  to  the  present  day.  It  includes  significant  developments  in  the 
Americas  as  they  form  a  part  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  western 
civilization.  Each  semester  (4) .  Mr.  Borsody,  Miss  Dysart  and  Mr. 
Andrews. 

B3-4.  Modern  Society.  The  organization  and  functioning  of  mod- 
ern society.  The  interrelated  and  complex  character  of  the  established 
patterns  and  social  behavior  as  they  occur  in  folkways,  mores,  cus- 
toms  and  institutions.  Social  change  and  institutional  resistance. 
Institutional  reorganization  and  reform.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Kaiser,  Miss  Elliott  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

B105.  World  Culture.  A  three-hour  course  for  one  semester 
dealing  with  Asiatic  culture  and  politics.  Its  objective  is  to  stimulate 
global  thinking  and  to  encourage  an  understanding  of  the  cultural 
and  political  influences  on  the  relations  between  nations.  Either 
semester  (3).    Mr.  Norman. 


AREA  IV 

AESTHETIC  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  Arts.  A  four-semester  course,  correlating  work  in  the  visual 
arts,  drama,  literature,  music  and  the  dance.  To  be  taken  as  a  se- 
quence either  in  the  sophomore-junior  or  in  the  freshman-sophomore 
years.   Two  lectures  and  one  seminar  each  week.   Each  semester  (3). 

Bl-2.    The  Arts. 

First  semester:  Form,  function  and  materials  of  the  Arts. 

Second  semester:    The  Heritage  of  the  Arts. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  LeClair,  Mr.  Ralston  and 

Mr.  Zetler. 
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B101-102.    The  Arts. 

First  semester:  The  Arts  and  the  social  impulse. 

Second  semester:  Styles  and  criticism  in  modern  art. 

Mrs.  Shupp,  Mrs.  Evanson,  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Storey,  Mr.  Wen- 

neker,  Mr.  Wichmann  and  Mrs.  Widgery. 

A  workshop  is  correlated  with  each  year  of  the  course.  Students 
attend  approved  concerts,  plays,  art  exhibits,  lectures,  etc.,  and  read 
from  an  approved  list  of  modern  books.  Evaluation  of  the  student's 
achievement  in  the  course  is  based  on  workshop  experience,  including 
participation  in  college  activities  connected  with  the  creative  arts,  as 
well  as  on  examinations  and  work  in  seminars.  Workshop  reports 
should  represent  participation  in  each  of  the  arts  each  semester. 

Students  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  may  elect  a  studio  in 
art,  acting,  writing  or  music.  Two  hours  each  week.  Each  semester 
(1).  Mr.  LeClair,  Mr.  Wenneker,  Mrs.  Shupp  and  Mr. 
Wichmann. 


AREA  V 

ORGANIZATION  OF  EXPERIENCE 

B151-152.  Philosophy  of  Life.  A  study  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious  points  of  view  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  the  formation 
of  a  consistent,  comprehensive  and  workable  philosophy  of  life.  Open 
to  seniors  and  to  juniors  with  special  permission.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Organ. 

In  addition  the  following  courses  are  required: 

B1'2.  English  Composition.  The  course  is  primarily  concerned 
with  exposition.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach  students  to  think  clearly  and 
to  write  correctly.  Since  the  skills  which  pertain  to  writing  are  essen' 
tial  to  every  course  in  college,  the  student  is  given  direct  practice 
with  material  from  other  courses,  specifically  in  collaboration  with 
history  Bl-2.  Each  semester  (2).  Mr.  Zetler,  Mrs.  Shupp  and 
Mrs.  Widgery. 
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B1'2.  Effective  Speech.  A  general  introductory  course  designed 
to  train  the  student  to  achieve  a  natural,  effective  manner  of  speaking. 
Offered  as  a  correlated  course  with  Modern  Society.  (Required  in  the 
sophomore  year.)  Each  semester  (2).  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Evan- 
son,  Mr.  Wenneker  and  Miss  Trozzo. 

Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4.  Physical  Education.    Sports  and  Dance.    On 

the  basis  of  the  student's  ability,  physical  condition  and  past  ex- 
periences,  classes  are  formed  to  provide  for  the  development  of  skill 
and  for  recreational  value  in  each  activity  taken  throughout  the  year. 
Mrs.  Roberts  and  Miss  Primrose. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  of  their  titles.  Courses  numbered  under  100  are  open 
to  freshmen.  Courses  numbered  100  or  above  are  upperclass 
courses. 

Courses  listed  with  two  numbers — as  English  Bl-2, 
history  B1'2 — are  year  courses,  and  credit  is  not  given  for 
one  semester  of  such  courses  except  with  special  permission 
of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor. 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  course 
which  is  not  elected  by  at  least  six  students. 

Graduation  credits  are  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours  for  each  course  listed  in  this  section. 

The  letter  B  preceding  a  course,  indicates  a  course  in 
the  basic  curriculum. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  1950  a  tutorial  in  her  ma' 
jor  is  required  of  each  student. 

Unless  otherwise  designated,  courses  are  given  every 
year. 
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ART 

Associate  Professor  LeClair  and  Mr.  Storey 

Students  majoring  in  art  will  be  expected  to  take  30  hours 
of  studio  work  in  art  including  Art  1*2,  3-4,  5-6,  111,  and 
203-204.  In  addition  4  hours  of  art  history  are  required  (Art 
101  and  102) .  Courses  in  art  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
but  it  is  expected  that  students  majoring  in  art  will  complete 
Art  1  through  6  before  going  on  to  advanced  work.  It  is 
also  expected  that  Art  1  through  6  will  be  completed  before 
the  senior  year  so  that  satisfactory  work  on  the  tutorial  may 
be  done  at  that  time. 

1-2.  Drawing.  The  fundamentals  of  figure  and  object  drawing. 
Contour,  movement,  form,  and  expressive  qualities  are  emphasised. 
Problems  in  perspective.  Pen  and  ink,  pencil,  chalk,  crayon,  brush 
and  ink,  and  other  media  are  used.  Each  semester  (2) .  Mr.  LeClair. 

3-4.  Painting  and  Composition.  Oil  painting  from  still-life, 
landscape,  and  the  figure.  Creative  experimentation  is  encouraged  and 
at  the  same  time  the  disciplines  of  pictorial  composition  are  emp- 
hashed.   Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  LeClair. 

5 '6.  Design.  Functional  design  utilizing  modern  concepts  and 
techniques.  Color  theory.  Three-dimensional  work  in  clay  and  con- 
struction in  celluloid,  paper  and  wood.  Fabric  design.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Storey. 

101.  History  of  Art.  Consideration  of  Ancient,  Medieval  and 
Renaissance  art  forms.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussion,  readings,  visits 
to  art  galleries.  Prerequisite:  The  Arts  Bl-2.  First  semester  (2). 
Mr.  Storey.  Given  1949-50. 

102.  Contemporary  Art.  Emphasis  on  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century  with  attention  to  nineteenth  cen- 
tury backgrounds.  Illustrated  lectures,  discussion,  readings,  visits  to 
art  galleries.  Prerequisite:  The  Arts  Bl-2.  Second  semester  (2).  Mr. 
LeClair.   Given  1949-50. 
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111.  Sculpture.  A  studio  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  sculp- 
tural design.  Clay  modeling,  casting,  and  carving  in  plaster.  Work 
from  the  figure  and  imaginative  composition.  First  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Storey. 

114.  Watercolor.  Creative  composition  in  watercolor.  Land' 
scape  and  interior  sketching,  and  work  from  the  model.  After  basic 
training  in  direct  watercolor  technique  the  student  is  encouraged  to 
develop  a  personal,  experimental  approach  to  the  medium.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Le  Clair. 

116.  Art  Fundamentals.  A  studio  course  designed  specifically 
for  those  students  with  little  experience  in  art  who  wish  to  teach 
in  kindergarten  or  the  grades.  A  wide  range  of  problems  is  given: 
design,  painting,  drawing,  perspective,  lettering,  construction,  etc. 
Although  this  is  not  a  methods  course,  it  provides  useful  experience 
applicable  in  teaching  situations.  This  course  will  not  apply  toward 
a  major  in  art.  Second  semester  (3).    Mr.  Storey. 

118.  Art  Education.  A  methods  course  designed  to  give  students 
practical  experience  in  the  arts  and  crafts  usually  taught  in  the 
elementary  school.  Problems  are  worked  out  for  actual  use  in 
elementary  teaching  situations.  Lectures,  laboratory,  and  field  trips 
to  schools.  This  course  will  not  apply  toward  a  major  in  art.  Second 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Storey.  Given  1949-50. 

121-122.  Costume  Design  and  Illustration.  Fashion  render- 
ing for  newspaper  and  magazine  reproduction.  Consideration  of 
clothing  design  and  costuming  for  the  theater.  Each  semester  (2). 
Mr.  LeClair.    Given  1948-49. 

123.  Advertising  Art.  Consideration  of  layout,  lettering  and 
illustration  for  poster,  pamphlet,  magazine  and  newspaper.  Problems 
in  connection  with  student  publications,  exhibits  and  other  campus 
activities  are  encouraged.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Storey.  Given 
1948-49. 

125-126.  Advanced  Problems  in  Art.  A  course  designed  to 
develop  personal  expression  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  re- 
search or  creative  work.  A  student  who  has  completed  the  required 
courses  in  art  may  do  advanced  work  in  any  of  the  fields  offered  by 
the  department.  Individual  instruction.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged.  Each  semester.  Art  Faculty.  To  be  replaced  by  203-204. 
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203-204.  Tutorial.  The  tutorial  in  art  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  do  creative  work  in  the  field  of  her  choice.  The 
year's  project  is  outlined  by  the  student  in  advance  and  progress  on 
the  plan  is  checked  by  weekly  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Open 
only  to  seniors  majoring  in  art.  Prerequisite:  Art  1  through  6.  Each 
semester  (3).  Art  Faculty. 


BIOLOGY 

Associate  Professor  Martin,  Assistant  Professor 
Horn  and  Mrs.  Davis 

Students  majoring  in  biology  will  be  expected  to  take 
Natural  Science  B2,  and  twenty-six  hours  of  biology  in- 
eluding  six  hours  of  tutorial.  Another  laboratory  science, 
languages  and  mathematics  are  highly  recommended. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  See  page  65. 

B2.     Natural  Science.     See  Basic  Curriculum,  page  71. 

4.  Nature  Study.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2.  Two  lectures, 
two  hours  of  laboratory.   Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Davis. 

7.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester  (4). 
Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1950-51. 

8.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  Prerequisite:  natural 
science  B2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Second 
semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

9.  Botany.  Field  and  laboratory  studies  of  the  algae,  fungi  and 
bryophytes.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2.  Two  lectures  and  four 
hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Martin.  Given 
1949-50. 
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10.  Botany.  Study  of  the  ferns  and  seed  plants.  Prerequisite: 
natural  science  B2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Second  semester  (4).   Mrs.  Martin.    Given  1949-50. 

101.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Prerequisite: 
natural  science  Bl-2,  and  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory.  First  semester  (4).   Mrs.  Horn. 

102.  General  Bacteriology.  The  study  of  the  distribution  and 
economic  importance  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisite: biology  101.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 

107.  Histology  and  Microtechnique.  The  study  of  animal 
tissues.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2;  biology  7  and  8  recom' 
mended.  Two  lectures  and  optional  four  hours  of  laboratory.  First 
semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.   Given  1949-50. 

108.  Histology  and  Microtechnique.  (Advanced).  Prerequisite: 
biology  107.  Two  lectures  and  optional  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Second  semester  (2)  or  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.   Given  1949-50. 

109.  Heredity.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2.  Two  lectures 
and  optional  four  hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester  (2)  or  (4). 
Mrs.  Horn.   Given  1948-49. 

110.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2; 
biology  8  recommended.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory. 
Second  semester  (4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1948-49. 

111.  Education  Concerning  Marriage.  Three  discussions  each 
week.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Martin. 

113.  Human  Diseases.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2.  Two 
lectures  and  optional  four  hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester  (2)  or 
(4).  Mrs.  Horn.  Given  1949-50. 

114.  Physiology.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  B2.  Two  lectures 
and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  First  semester  1948-49  (4).  Mrs.  Horn. 
Given  second  semester  1949-50. 

203-204.  Tutorial.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Horn  and  Mrs. 
Martin. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  'Wallace,  Associate  Professor  Fletcher 
and  Miss  Succop 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  chemistry  will  take  natural 
science  Bl,  chemistry,  2,  3,  4,  105,  106,  either  107  or  108 
or  109410,  111412,  and  201-202,  203-204  together  with 
courses  from  other  departments  in  fulfillment  of  the  general 
requirements  for  graduation.  Additional  required  courses 
are  dependent  on  the  particular  field  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  enter.  They  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Graduate  study:  Chemistry  107,  109,  110,  physics,  biology, 
two  years  of  mathematics,  German  and  French. 

(b)  Industrial  laboratory  work :  Chemistry  107,  108,  109,  110, 
physics  and  mathematics. 

(c)  Health  and  medical  laboratory  work:  chemistry  107,  108, 
natural  science  B2,  bacteriology  and  histology. 

(d)  Chemical  library  and  secretarial  work:  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics,  English  composition  and  literature,  history,  Ger' 
man,  French,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Candidates  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry  will  take 
five  one-year  courses  in  chemistry,  plus  chemistry  111412 
and  201-202,  203-204;  physics,  and  mathematics  through 
calculus.  They  are  also  required  to  have  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  German. 

For  Natural  Science  Major  and  Pre-Medical  Major,  See  page  65. 

Bl.     Natural  Science.     See  Basic  Curriculum  page  71. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  detailed  study  of  the  metallic  and 
non'metallic  elements  and  their  compound  including  theory  involved. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two'hour  laboratory  period 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  natural  science  Bl.  Either  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Miss  Succop. 
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103.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Theory  and  laboratory  practice  in- 
volving the  separation  and  identification  of  anions  and  cations.  Pre- 
requisite:  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  First  semester  (4) .  Mr.  Fletcher. 

104.  Quanitative  Analysis.  The  theory  and  practice  of  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis  including  precipitation,  acidimetry, 
alkalimetry  and  oxidation-reduction  determinations.  Prerequisite: 
chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work.  Second  semester  (4) .  Mr.  Fletcher. 

105.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  preparations,  reactions, 
and  properties  of  the  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds. 
Laboratory  work:  preparations  and  tests  of  organic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  natural  science  Bl,  chemistry  2.  Two  lectures,  one 
recitation,  and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First  semester  (4). 
Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Succop. 

106.  Organic  Chemistry.  Extensive  comparison  and  contrast  be- 
tween aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds.  Laboratory  work:  Organic 
preparations  and  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  compounds  and 
mixtures.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  105.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation, 
and  five  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4).  Mr. 
Wallace,  Miss  Succop. 

107.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Chemistry  of  foods 
and  food  products.  Analyses  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  etc., 
in  raw  and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and 
chemistry  106.  Two  lectures,  and  eight  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  semester  (4) .  Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Succop. 

108.  Biochemistry.  Study  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  proteins,  and  of 
animal  metabolism  including  the  analysis  of  body  fluids,  tissues  and 
catabolic  products.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  106.  Two  lectures, 
one  recitation,  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second  semester  (4) . 
Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  Succop. 

109-110.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  gases,  liquids,  solids 
and  solutions;  thermochemistry;  chemical  kinetics;  electro  chemistry 
and  atomic  theory.  Prerequisite:  chemistry  4  and  physics  4.  Two 
lectures,  one  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Each 
semester  (4).  Mr.  Fletcher. 
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11  l'l  12.  Chemistry  Seminar.  Discussion  of  topics  of  interest 
in  physical  science.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors  majoring  in 
chemistry.  Open  to  any  student  who  has  completed  chemistry  3 '4  or 
105' 106.  A  part  of  the  time  is  utilised  in  preparing  for  the  senior 
comprehensive  in  chemistry.  One  hour  a  week.  Each  semester  (1). 
Chemistry  Faculty.  To  be  replaced  by  201-202  and  203-204. 

201-202.  Tutorial.  Required  of  juniors  majoring  in  chemistry. 
Chemical  library  training  in  preparation  for  chemistry  203-4.  Each 
semester  (1).   Chemistry  Faculty. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each   semester    (2).     Chemistry   Faculty. 


DRAMA 
(See  Speech) 

ECONOMICS 

Professor  Kaiser 

Students,  majoring  in  economics  will  take  economics  103, 
109,  111412,  114,  119420,  and  203-204.  Mathematics  10 
is  recommended.  Courses  in  other  fields  will  be  chosen 
according  to  the  candidate's  special  interests,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  department. 
103.  Introduction  to  Economics.  A  study  of  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  the  modern  economic  system.  An  analysis  of 
significant  concepts  and  of  the  principles  influencing  production, 
price  determination,  consumption  and  distribution.  An  introduction 
to  foreign  exchange,  international  trade,  price  levels,  business  in- 
stability, taxation,  economic  problems  of  agriculture,  transportation, 
public  utilities,  government  regulation  of  business,  and  economic 
reform.   Either  semester  (3). 

105.  Economics  For  Consumers.  The  role  of  the  consumer  in 
the  modern  economic  society.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of 
population  trends  and  shifts,  distribution  of  national  wealth  and  in- 
come, growth  of  monopoly,  advertising,  installment  selling,  coopera- 
tive movement,  investments,  insurance,  and  other  forces  upon  con- 
sumer behavior.  First  semester  (3).   Given  1949-50. 
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106.  Personal  Finance.  The  principles  of  budgeting,  leasing, 
negotiable  instruments,  contracts,  wills,  the  problem  of  renting  vs. 
buying,  and  other  personal  economic  aspects  of  individual  or  family 
life.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1949-50. 

107.  Public  Finance.  The  growth  and  purposes  of  government 
expenditure,  the  sources  of  income,  and  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
the  various  types  of  tax.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possible  effects 
of  government  fiscal  policy  on  economic  stability.  Prerequisite: 
economics  103.    First  semester  (3).    Given  1949-50. 

108.  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  The  problems  related  to 
the  operation  of  an  economic  system  under  socialism,  communism, 
fascism,  and  capitalism  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution.    Second  semester.   (3).    Given  1949-50. 

109.  Money  and  Banking.  The  growth  of  the  banking  system 
with  special  attention  to  the  policies  and  techniques  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  A  survey  of  foreign  banking  systems.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  relation  between  the  policies  and  operations 
of  the  banking  system  and  economic  stability.  Prerequisite :  economics 
103.   First  semester  (3).   Given  1948-49. 

111-112.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  labor  movement,  types  of  labor  organization,  techniques 
of  industrial  dispute,  and  social  legislation.  Prerequisite:  economics 
103.   Each  semester  (3).   Given  1948-49. 

114.  International  Economics.  The  struggle  for  raw  materials 
and  markets,  the  use  of  tarriffs  and  subsidies,  the  role  of  foreign 
exchange  control,  the  influence  of  commodity  and  capital  movements, 
and  the  history  of  commercial  policy.  Second  semester  (3).  Given 
1948-49. 

119-120.  History  of  Economic  Philosophy.  The  evolution  of 
economic  philosophies,  an  analysis  of  leading  historical  and  current 
philosophies,  and  a  study  of  their  possible  effects  upon  the  economic 
system.  Prerequisite:  economics  103  and  senior  standing.  Each 
semester  (3). 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3).   Given  1949-50. 
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EDUCATION 

Professor  Kinder,  Miss  Pregler  and  Miss  Read 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECOMMENDATION  FOR  STATE 
CERTIFICATION  IN  TEACHING 

Students  are  recommended  to  any  state  for  secondary  school 
certification  when  they  satisfactorily  complete  the  specific 
requirements  of  that  state,  with  all  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  recommended  for  certifica- 
tion for  elementary  school  teaching  when  they  have  com- 
pleted  the  elementary  curriculum  of  the  college  and  satisfied 
the  requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  minimum  education  requirements 
for  the  college  provisional  certificate  for  secondary  school 
teaching  are  eighteen  semester  hours  including  psychology 
110,  education  101  and  151.  In  addition  it  is  necessary  to 
have  completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  be  certified  to  teach. 
United  States  history  with  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  is  required  for  all  teachers  in  the  public,  schools 
of  the  state. 

Students  interested  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
or  in  kindergarten  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  during  the  freshman  year.  Certification 
for  these  two  programs  neccessitates  the  completion  of  a 
special  curriculum.  Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of 
music  should  consult  the  chairman  of  the  music  department 
during  the  freshman  year. 

Attention  of  graduates  is  called  to  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice, Teacher  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg.  No  enrollment  fee  is  required  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank 
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forms  for  enrollment  and  circulars  containing  full  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  may  be  obtained  by  ad' 
dressing  the  Assistant  Director,  Teacher  Bureau,  Depart' 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  college  endeavors  to  assist  in  locating  available 
positions  for  those  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
receive  the  teaching  certificate.  School  administrators  de' 
siring  teachers  should  contact  either  the  head  of  the  educa' 
tion  department  or  the  college  Placement  Bureau. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten,  pri' 
mary  or  upper  elementary  fields  must  complete  a  special 
curriculum.  These  students  will  find  special  courses,  both 
required  and  suggested,  listed  with  the  course  offering  in  the 
departments  of  art,  music,  speech,  physical  education,  etc. 

Other  fields:  Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools 
should  select  at  least  eighteen  hours  from  each  of  two 
academic  fields. 

5.     Children's  Literature.     See  Speech  5. 

9.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Education.  Aims,  principles, 
and  methods  of  progressive  education  for  the  four  and  five-year-old 
child.  Relation  of  the  nursery  school  to  the  kindergarten  is  shown 
through  a  continuous  curriculum.  Applications  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  and  selection  of  materials.  Observation  of  kindergarten  and 
pre-primary  teaching.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Read.  Given  1948- 
49. 

10.  The  Activity  Program  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades.  The  fundamental  principles  and  practical  experience  with 
integrated  activities  based  upon  literature,  dramatization,  music,  art, 
and  nature  study  at  kindergarten  level.  Observation  and  projects. 
Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Read.  Given  1948-49. 

11.  Understanding  The  Elementary  Child.  Behavior  char- 
acteristics of  the  elementary  school  child  (5-10  years).  Identifying 
and  meeting  pupils1  needs  and  interests.  Superior  and  handicapped 
children.  Parent-child-teacher  relationship.  Observation  and  projects. 
First  semester  (3).  Given  1949-50.  Miss  Read. 
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12.  The  Nursery  School.  The  development  of  the  nursery  school 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries;  its  relation  to  modern 
social  conditions.  Criteria  for  judging  set-up,  staffing  and  epuipment 
of  nursery  schools.  Problems  of  habit  formation,  feeding,  general 
procedures.   Second  semester  (3).   Given  1949-50.   Miss  Read. 

101.  Introduction  To  Education.  A  reading  and  discussion 
course  of  the  principles,  ideals  and  practices  in  the  American  public 
school  system.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Human  Development  and 
Behavior.   First  semester  (3).   Mr.  Kinder. 

102.  Introduction  To  Teaching  In  Secondary  Schools.  A 
study  of  the  secondary  school  with  emphasis  upon  methods  of  teach' 
ing  and  classroom  procedure.   Second  semester  (3).   Mr.  Kinder. 

105.  Health  Education.  See  Physical  Education  105.  Given 
1949-50. 

106.  Fundamentals  of  Rhythm  And  Dance.  See  Physical 
Education  106.    Given  1949-50. 

107.  Teaching  Reading.  The  application  of  principles  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  the  basic  arts  of  communication.  Emphasis  on 
experience  as  the  approach.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Pregler. 
Given  1948-49. 

108.  Teaching  Arithmetic.  The  application  of  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  First  semester  (3).  Miss  Pregler. 

110.    Educational  Psychology.     See  Psychology  110. 
116.    Art  Fundamentals.     See  Art  116. 

118.  Art  Education.     See  Art  118. 

119.  Teaching  The  Social  Studies.  A  methods  course  for  teach- 
ing the  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school.  First  semester  (3). 
Miss  Pregler.   Given  1949-50. 

120.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship 
between  man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world 
patterns  of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography  and  resources. 
Second  semester  (3).   Miss  Pregler.   Given  1949'50. 
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140.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  The  history  and 
development  of  educational  measurements.  Emphasis  on  giving  tests 
and  on  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results.  A  consideration  of 
means  of  improving  ordinary  classroom  tests.  Prerequisite:  education 
101.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1949-50.  Mr.  Kinder. 

142.  Educational  Sociology.  A  sociological  consideration  of 
schools  and  education:  aims,  curriculum,  method.  Recitations, 
lectures,  reports.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Kinder.  Given  1948- 
49. 

147-148.  Seminar  in  Education.  Reading,  investigation,  and 
forum  discussion  of  topics  in  education  and  psychology,  with  em- 
phasis on  current  research.  Since  this  course  is  set  up  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  individual  students,  it  is  possible  for  students  to 
work  on  special  problems  or  course  content  often  required  in  certain 
states.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  education  and  psychology.  Each 
semester  (variable  credit  1-3).  Education  Faculty. 

150.  Observation  of  Teaching.  Designed  for  elementary  teach- 
ers. Object  is  to  acquaint  students  with  school  routine  before  student- 
teaching  is  begun,  and  to  assure  a  more  extended  contact  with  child- 
ren. The  observations  will  be  correlated  with  assigned  reading,  fol- 
lowed by  conferences.  Open  to  juniors.  Second  semester  (1).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

151.  Observation  and  Student  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  laboratory  school 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  director 
of  practice  teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guid- 
ance, extra-curricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and 
critiques.  First  semester  (6).  Mr.  Kinder. 

152.  Audio — Visual  Aids.  The  place  of  visual  and  other  sensory 
aids  in  the  learning  process.  Two  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.  Occasional  field  trips.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Kinder. 

203-204.  Tutorial.  Organized  in  connection  with  student  teach- 
ing. Education  Faculty. 
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ENGLISH 

Professors  Doxsee  and  Shupjp,  Associate  Professor  Zetler 

and  Mrs.  V^idgery.  Resident  Author  and  Lecturer 

Jameson 

Students  majoring  in  English  are  expected  to  take  a  minimum 
of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  department  exclusive 
of  English  Composition,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  part 
of  the  major. 

Minimum  requirement  for  a  major  shall  include  Great 
Writers  (English  125-126),  Shakespeare  (English  127- 
128),  six  additional  semester  hours  in  literature,  and  one 
writing  course,  either  English  101-102  or  103-104.  Two 
years  of  the  Arts  Course  may  be  counted  as  three  semester 
hours  toward  an  English  major. 

Bl-2.     English  Composition.     See  Basic  Curriculum,  page  73. 

101-102.  General  Writing.  Attention  is  given  to  phrasing,  con- 
notation, denotation,  description  and  narration.  Models  from  modern 
writing  in  characterization  and  description  are  used.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Zetler.  Given  1948-49. 

103-104.  Creative  Writing.  Various  types  of  original  composi- 
tion, primarily  the  short  story  and  the  personal  essay.  Analysis  of 
conventional  and  modernistic  types  of  writing.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Shupp.   Given  1949-50. 

105-106.  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  Limited  to  students  who 
have  shown  ability  in  original  composition  in  either  or  both  of  two 
preceding  courses  and/or  in  Drama  103-104.  Each  semester  (3). 
Margaret  Storm  Jameson.  Given  1948-49. 

111-112.  Journalistic  and  Article  Writing.  First  semester: 
news  and  feature  writing,  newspaper  techniques  and  practice.  Second 
semester:  feature  articles  slanted  toward  publication.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Zetler.   Given  1949-50. 
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125-126.  Great  Writers.  The  study  primarily  of  the  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  which  are  the  background  of  our  modern 
culture.  The  books  considered  will  be  chosen  and  the  discussion  will 
be  arranged,  to  supplement  and  continue  the  work  in  literature  of 
The  Arts  1-2  and  101-102.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  year  to  synthesize  the  work  in  other  literature 
courses.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

127-128.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  Shakespeare  as  the  great  figure 
of  the  English  Renaissance,  with  supplementary  study  of  other  writers 
of  the  time.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Shupp. 

131.  Nineteenth  Century  Romantic  Poetry.  The  English 
romantic  poets  and  the  transition  to  the  Victorians.  Emphasis  on 
interpretation  and  close  study  of  poems.  First  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Doxsee.   Given  1948-49. 

132.  Modern  Poetry.  A  continuation  of  English  131,  with  con- 
sideration of  later  British  and  American  poets.  Second  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Doxsee.   Given  1948-49. 

133-134.  The  Novel.  Studies  in  the  development  of  English 
Fiction.   Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee.   Given  1949-50. 

135.  American  Literature.  A  study  of  colonial  literature  and 
its  emergence  in  the  light  of  the  events  of  American  history  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  First  semester  (3).   Mr.  Doxsee. 

136.  Modern  American  Literature.  The  period  since  1870. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee. 

145-146.  CoMPARATrvE  Drama.  (See  Drama  145-146).  Studies 
in  the  development  of  the  drama  from  the  Greeks  to  our  time. 
Through  discussion  and  interpretative  readings,  significant  plays  will 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  theatrical  and  social  conditions  in 
which  they  originated  and  the  permanent  interests  they  express. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee  and  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Given  1948- 
49. 

149.  Seventeenth  Century  Prose  and  Poetry.  A  study  of 
the  outstanding  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  will  be  considered  and  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  scientific  writings.  Donne,  Bacon,  Milton,  Burton,  and  the 
metaphysical  school.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Doxsee.  Given  1948- 
49. 
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150.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  The  temper  and  tech' 
niques  of  the  neoclassical  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
and  the  emergence  of  romanticism.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Dox- 
see.   Given  1948-49. 

203 '204.  Tutorial.  Individual  investigation  in  a  field  of  literature. 
Each  semester  (3).   English  Faculty. 


FAMILY  LIVING 

Assistant  Professor  Greene 

The  Department  offers  specific  preparation  for  work  in 
home  and  family  living  and  pre-dietetics.  It  also  provides 
broadly  humanistic  training  in  the  practical  problems  of 
food,  budget,  clothing,  furnishing,  and  child  development 
which  are  significant  for  every  woman  who  is  to  be  a 
homemaker. 

Students  majoring  in  family  living  are  expected  to 
take  the  following  family  living  courses,  beginning  in  the 
sophomore  year:  1-2,  3'4,  103,  104,  and  either  111-112  or 
113414. 

1-2.  Clothing  Selection  and  Textile  Study.  Study  of  historic 
and  contemporary  styles  in  costume,  fashion  as  related  to  style, 
appropriate  use  of  line  and  color,  clothing  budget  and  principles 
underlying  all  consumer  clothing  problems.  Fundamental  problems 
in  the  construction  of  apparel  and  a  study  of  all  textile  fibers  and 
fabrics.  First  semester,  three  lectures  each  week.  Second  semester, 
two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester 
(3). 

3-4.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  The  principles  of  nutrition  as  they 
influence  the  daily  choice  and  use  of  food  by  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Principles  and  fundamental  processes  of  food  preparation. 
Planning,  preparing,  and  serving  of  family  meals.  Two  lectures  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Each  semester  (3). 
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103.  Home  Management.  Present-day  family  in  terms  of  size, 
composition,  income,  housing,  and  expenditures.  Management  of  the 
resources  of  the  home.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
each  week.   First  semester  (3).   Given  1948-49. 

104.  Home  Furnishings.  Principles  of  home  furnishings  and 
their  application  to  specific  problems  of  selection  and  arrangement. 
Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Second  sem- 
ester (3).   Given  1948-49. 

1 1 1-112.  Advanced  Nutrition.  The  course  aims  to  develop  an 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  contribution  of  nutrition  to 
health  and  an  acquisition  of  sufficient  knowledge  regarding  nutritional 
essentials.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  food  selections,  buying, 
preparation  and  meal  plannning.  Two  lectures  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week.    Each  semester  (3). 

113-114.  Advanced  Textiles.  A  comprehensive  study  of  all  gar- 
ment and  household  fibers  and  textiles.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
costume  design,  pattern  structure,  and  the  more  advanced  clothing 
construction  and  tailoring.  Prerequisite:  1-2.  Two  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  each  week.    Each  semester  (3).    Given  1949-50. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3). 

Courses  in  other  departments: 

Art: 

121-122.     Costume  Design  and  Illustration.     See  page  76. 

Biology: 

111.     Education  Concerning  Marriage.     See  page  78. 

Economics  : 

105.  Economics  for  Consumers.     See  page  81. 

Psychology: 

115.    Psychology  of  Adjustment.     See  page  106. 

111.     Social  Psychology.     See  page  106. 

Sociology 

111.     The  Family.     See  page  110. 

Speech 

5.     Children's  Literature.     See  page  111. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Associate  Professor  Owens  and  Mrs.  J^ewland 

Students  majoring  in  French  will  be  expected  to  take  a  min' 
imum  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
addition  courses  be  taken  in  history,  English,  literature, 
economics,  psychology,  philosophy,  music  or  art.  A  second 
language  is  strongly  recommended. 

1'2.  Elementary  French.  Pronounciation,  elements  of  grammar, 
vocabulary  assimilations,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.   Each  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Newland. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  Review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram' 
mar,  intensive  and  extensive  reading.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Owens  and  Mrs.  Newland. 

5.  Introduction  To  France.  French  civilization.  Emphasis  on 
the  people  and  the  institutions.    Each  semester  (3).    Mrs.  Owens. 

8.  Introduction  To  France.  French  civilization.  Emphasis  on 
the  literary  background.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

9.  Conversation.  Drill  in  oral  vocabulary;  causeries,  discussions, 
analytical  study  of  pronunciation  and  use  of  recording  phonograph. 
Open  to  all  students.  First  semester  (2)  or  (3)  with  9a.  Mrs.  Owens. 

9a.  Conversation.  Emphasis  on  pronunciation.  Open  especially 
to  music  students.  First  semester  (1).  Mrs.  Owens. 

107408.  Literature  of  The  17th  Century.  The  unfolding  of 
the  classical  school.  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  French  3'4  or  5-6.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 
Given  1948-49. 

109-110.  Literature  of  The  18th  Century.  Development  of 
French  liberal  thought.  Beginning  of  the  romantic  movements.  Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire,  Rousseau,  etc.  Prerequisite:  5-8  or  107-108.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens.  Given  1949-50. 

111-112.  Literature  of  The  1  9th  Century.  Literary  and  social 
aspects,  poetry,  drama,  novel  and  criticism.  Romanticism  and  Realism. 
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Prerequisite:  French  107408,  109-110.  Each  semester  (3)  Mrs. 
Owens.  Given  1949-50. 

115-116.  The  Modern  Novel.  Emphasis  on  writers  of  the  period 
between  the  two  wars.  Reading  of  the  original  text.  Prerequisite: 
French  107-108,  109-110  or  111-112.  Each  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Owens.  Given  1948-49. 

122.  Advanced  Composition.  For  students  who  want  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  written  French.  Translation  of  texts  from  English 
into  French.  Prerequisite:  French  5  and  8,  107-108,  or  109-110. 
Second  semester  (2  or  3).  Mrs.  Owens. 

125-126.  Seminar  For  Major  Students.  Each  semester  (1). 
Mrs.  Owens.  To  be  replaced  by  203-204. 

128.  Teaching  of  French.  For  students  who  want  to  be  recom- 
mended to  teach  French.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Owens. 
Given  1949-50. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3).  French  Faculty. 


GEOGRAPHY 

6.  Fundamentals  of  Geography.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  geography  as  the  science  of  interrelationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  natural  environment  through  a  study  of  world 
patterns  of  occupation,  soil,  climate,  topography,  and  resources. 
Second  semester  (3).  Education  Faculty. 


GEOLOGY 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Geology.  A  study  of  earth  materials  and 
processes  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  and  the  lithosphere. 
In  the  second  semester,  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  or 
field  trip  a  week.  Each  semester  (3). 
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GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Davis 

Students  majoring  in  German  will  be  expected  to  take  a 
minimum  of  twentyfour  hours.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  addition  courses  be  taken  in  European  history,  English 
literature,  and  philosophy.  A  second  language  is  strongly 
recommended. 

1*2.  Elementary  German.  Pronunciation,  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar, vocabulary  study,  oral  and  aural  drill,  intensive  and  extensive 
reading.    Each  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  grammar,  intensive  and 
extensive  reading,  conversation  and  composition.    Each  semester  (3). 

104.  Scientific  German.  Study  of  grammatical  constructions 
peculiar  to  scientific  German,  building  a  specialised  vocabulary,  in- 
tensive  reading  in  general  science,  extensive  reading  in  the  student's 
major  field.   Prerequisite:    German  3.    Second  semester  (3). 

German  3-4  is  prerequisite  for  the  following  courses: 

107-108.  German  Masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  movements  of  Romanticism,  Poetic  Realism,  and 
Naturalism.  Extensive  reading  of  representative  works  of  the  period. 
Lectures,  reports,  discussion.   Each  semester  (3). 

109.  Conversation.  An  advanced  course  in  speaking  German, 
with  emphasis  on  conversation  dealing  with  every-day  situations. 
Reading  of  a  German  newspaper  and  oral  reports  and  discussion. 
First  semester  (3). 

110.  Composition.  An  advanced  course  in  writing  German. 
Translation  and  free  composition.    Second  semester  (1-3). 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3). 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

1*2.  Elementary  Greek.  Grammar,  composition,  Xenophon: 
Selections  from  the  Anabasis  or  the  Memorabilia.  Open  to  all  students. 
Each  semester  (3). 
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3-4.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Selected 
works  that  express  life  and  thought  of  times  when  written  and  that 
have  influenced  literature,  philosophy,  and  art  of  later  ages.  Open  to 
all  students  .  Each  semester  (3)  Miss  Dysart. 

HISTORY 

Professors  Borsody  and  Dysart,  Visiting  Professor  Chapman, 
Associate  Professors  Laharthe  and  Andrews 

A  major  in  history  shall  consist  of  four  year  courses 
in  history  plus  the  tutorial  course. 

Study  of  a  foreign  language  or  languages  is  strongly 
recommended  for  all  students  majoring  in  history. 

101.  History  of  The  Ancient  Orient  and  the  Greek  States. 
Origins  of  civilization  in  the  Ancient  Orient,  followed  by  a  survey 
of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  among  the  Greeks. 
First  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart.  Given  1949-50. 

102.  History  of  Rome  to  476  A.D.  The  rise  and  decline  of  Rome 
as  a  world  power,  economic  and  social  problems,  and  cultural  develop' 
ments  in  the  Roman  State.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart. 
Given  1949-50. 

111.  Mediaeval  History.  A  survey  of  significant  developments 
from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  close  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War.  The  course  includes  the  transmission  and  assimilation  of 
the  classical  heritage,  the  developments  in  and  civilizing  influences  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  origin  of  modern  political  and  economic 
institutions.   First  semester  (3).   Miss  Dysart.   Given  1948-49. 

112.  Early  Modern  European  History.  A  survey  of  significant 
developments  in  Europe  from  the  Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  Enlightenment  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  course  includes 
political,  religious,  economic  and  social  as  well  as  intellectual  develop- 
ments. Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Dysart.  Given  1948-49. 

121.  History  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1870.  The  Political,  social, 
and  cultural  history  of  Europe  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  1870. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody. 
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122.  History  of  Europe  from  1870  to  the  Present.  Political 
and  social  reform;  cultural,  scientific,  and  economic  movements;  the 
expansion  of  Europe;  the  two  World  Wars  and  events  following  to 
the  present  time.   Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody. 

123424.  Modern  History  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  problems 
of  small  nations  living  between  two  big  powers,  Soviet  Russia  and 
Germany.  The  course  covers  the  period  of  two  World  Wars  and 
their  effect  upon  this  crucial  region  of  Europe  which  is  in  the  spot' 
light  of  current  world  events.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody. 
Given  1949-50. 

131432.  History  of  England  and  Great  Britain.  The  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Chapman. 

141.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  conditions  of 
France  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  1789.  The  progress  and  results 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  constitutional  phases.  First  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Borsody.   Given  1949-50. 

142.  History  of  the  Napoleonic  Era.  The  rise  of  Napoleon  with 
the  constitutional  and  dynamic  changes  and  the  permanent  results 
of  the  period.    Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody.  Given  1949-50. 

151-152.  History  of  Russia.  Russian  internal  developments  from 
the  origin  of  the  Kievan  state  to  the  present  time  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  revolution  of  1917  and  the  Soviet  regime  since  that  date. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Borsody.  Given  1948-49. 

161-162.  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of 
United  States  history  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing 
political  and  economic  factors  as  well  as  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Andrews. 

163-164.  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  American  life  during  the  colonial  and  national 
periods  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  interchange  of  American 
and  European  ideas  and  developments  in  religion,  science,  and  the 
arts.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Andrews. 

171-172.  The  History  of  Latin  America.  The  aboriginal  back- 
ground, the  colonial  origins,  and  the  national  development  of  the  Latin 
American  States,  with  emphasis  upon  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Each  semester.    (3).   Mr.  Labarthe. 
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203-204.  Tutorial.  Historical  criticism,  readings  and  group  dis- 
cussion of  works  of  significant  historians,  and  an  individual  study  by 
each  student  in  a  selected  field.  Two  meetings  per  week,  one  for 
group  discussion  and  one  for  conference  of  student  with  her  tutor. 
Each  semester  (3).  History  Faculty. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

(See  page  39) 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

For  the  present  no  courses  in  Latin  beyond  L2  will  be  offered 
unless  a  sufficient  number  of  students  desire  them. 

1-2.  Cicero,  Ovid,  Ltvy,  Horace.  Cicero:  selections  from  the 
letters,  De  Amicitia  or  De  Senectute;  or  Ovid:  Metamorphoses.  Livy: 
selections  from  books  I,  XXI.  Horace:  Odes  and  Eopdes.  Open  to 
students  who  present  three  or  four  units  of  Latin.   Each  semester  (3). 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Cdi\ins 

Students  majoring  in  mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take 
the  following  courses:  Mathematics  1  or  3,  6,  11,  12,  101, 
102,  107,  108  and  203-204. 

1.  Higher  Algebra.  For  students  who  have  had  only  one  year  of 
high  school  algebra.    First  semester  (3). 

3.  College  Algebra.  A  course  which  (1)  presents  the  various 
types  of  reasoning  and  (2)  applies  these  methods  to  the  subject  matter 
of  college  algebra.  Direct  applications  are  made  to  the  fields  of  art, 
music,  and  social,  physical  and  biological  sciences.  For  students  who 
have  had  more  than  one  year  of  high  school  algebra.  First  semester 
(3). 

6.  Trigonometry.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  3  or  mathematics  1. 
Second  semester  (3). 
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9.  Mathematics  of  Investments.  The  application  of  algebra  to 
important  concepts  in  the  field  of  investments.  Prerequisite:  math' 
ematics  1  or  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra.  First  sem- 
ester (3). 

10.  Elementary  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  1  or  one 
and  one-half  years  of  high  school  algebra.    Second  semester  (3). 

11.  Analytical  Geometry.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  6.  First 
semester  (3). 

12.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  algebraic,  expon- 
ential and  logarithmic  functions  with  applications.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  11.    Second  semester  (3). 

101.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  study  of  the 
operations  of  differentiation  and  integration  of  elementary  functions 
with  applications.    Prerequisite:  mathematics  12.    First  semester  (3). 

102.  Advanced  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  101.  Sec- 
ond semester  (3). 

107.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  Prerequisite: 
mathematics  3  and  6.    First  semester  (3). 

108.  Differential  Equations.  Prerequisite:  mathematics  102. 
Second  semester  ( 3 ) . 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester.  (3). 

MUSIC 

Associate  Professors  Welder,  'Wichmann  and  Held, 

Assistant  Professor  Ralston,  Mr.  Kolherg,  Mr. 

Stolaresvs\y ,  Mrs.  Ayars  and  Mr. 

Lewando,  Resident  Composer 

and  Lecturer  Whitmer 

For  the  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Music  with  a  major  in  Music  Education  please  request 

special  announcement. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  music  may  major  in 
theory  of  music,  music  history  and  literature,  or  in  applied 
music.     Majors  in  theory  of  music  will  take  twenty-four 
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hours  in  theoretical  subjects,  six  hours  in  music  history, 
six  hours  in  a  music  elective,  and  a  minimum  of  eight  hours 
in  applied  music.  Music  history  majors  will  take  eighteen 
hours  in  theoretical  subjects,  eighteen  hours  in  music  history, 
and  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  in  applied  music.  Applied 
music  majors  will  take  eighteen  hours  in  theoretical  subjects, 
six  hours  in  music  history,  six  hours  of  a  music  elective,  and  a 
minimum  of  sixteen  hours  in  applied  music.  The  minimum 
applied  music  requirements  for  a  voice  major  are  fourteen 
hours  of  vocal  instruction,  two  hours  in  piano,  and  two  years 
membership  in  the  Chorus.  An  applied  music  major  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  minimum  of  two  half -hour  lessons  a  week. 

Credit  for  applied  music  is  based  on  an  examination 
at  the  end  of  each  semester  and  a  passing  grade  in  specified 
music  courses  to  be  taken  before  graduation.  In  order  to 
secure  two  semester  credits  in  applied  music  a  student  must 
take  a  one  hour,  or  two  half 'hour  lessons  per  week,  accom- 
panied  by  a  minimum  of  six  hours  practice  per  week.  The 
full  amount  of  credit  is  given  by  the  instructor  only  when 
the  student  gives  clear  evidence  of  having  practiced  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  hours. 

For  non-music  majors  a  maximum  of  eight  semester 
hours  credit  in  applied  music  will  be  granted  on  the  basis 
of  arts  Bl-2  and  B101-102.  To  secure  additional  credit  the 
student  will  be  required  to  take  music  1-2. 

All  music  majors  are  expected  to  take  the  courses 
offered  in  modern  dance.  Attendance  at  workshops  and 
recitals  is  expected  of  all  students  in  the  department. 

Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  for  a  full  college  course 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students.  This  category  includes 
not  only  students  of  college  age,  but  also  those  of  the  pre- 
college  and  adult  age  groups. 

Applied  Music  Fees  are  listed  on  page  126. 
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THEORY  AND  COMPOSITION 

1*2.  The  Materials  of  Music.  Scale  formation,  elementary  har' 
monic  and  contrapuntal  material  and  simple  creative  writing.  Train' 
ing  of  the  ear.  Keyboard  work.  An  introductory  course  recommended 
to  all  students  taking  any  branch  of  applied  music.  Class  meets  four 
times  a  week.   Each  semester  (3).  Miss  Held. 

101-102.  The  Materials  of  Music.  Study  of  chromatics;  an- 
alysis of  more  complex  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  material;  applica- 
tion of  the  material  in  singing,  playing,  dictation,  and  writing.  Class 
meets  four  times  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  1-2.  Each  semester  (3). 
Miss  Held,  Mr.  Wichmann. 

111.  The  Materials  of  Music.  Study  of  modern  harmony.  An- 
alysis and  synthesis  of  the  styles  of  important  composers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  Writing,  dictation,  and  keyboard 
work.  Class  meets  four  times  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Music  101-102. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Whitmer. 

112.  Counterpoint.  Writing  of  two,  three  and  four-part  works 
in  the  prelude,  chorale-prelude,  and  invention  styles.  Analysis  of 
works  of  this  type.  Class  meets  three  times  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Music  101-102.  Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Whitmer. 

121.  Advanced  Counterpoint.  Writing  of  canons,  fugues,  and 
and  free  fantasias.  Prerequisite:  Music  112.  Class  meets  three  times 
a  week.   First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wichmann. 

131-132.  Composition  and  Orchestration.  Study  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  the  technique  of  writing  for  both  large 
and  small  combinations  of  orchestral  instruments.  Prerequisite: 
Music  112.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Whitmer. 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

3-4.  Introduction  to  Music  Literature.  Music's  place  in  the 
growth  of  civilization,  with  stress  on  both  the  appreciative  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  the  art;  the  art  of  intelligent  listening;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chief  forms  and  instruments  of  musical  expression;  an 
introduction  to  a  substantial  body  of  music  from  Bach  to  the  present. 
Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wichmann. 
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103.  Pre-Bach  Music.  A  critical  study  of  the  history  of  music  up 
to  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The  part  played  by  music  in  Greek 
culture;  the  music  of  the  early  Christian  Church;  the  polyphony  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  culminating  in  the  great  achievements  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  development  of  instrumental  music  up  to 
Bach.  First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Ralston.  Prerequisite:  Music  3-4 
or  its  equivalent. 

113.  Chamber  Music.  A  survey  of  the  literature  for  small  com- 
binations of  instruments,  especially  the  String  Quartet,  written  by  the 
major  composers,  past  and  present.    First  semester  (3).    Mr.  Whit- 

MER. 

114.  Music  in  the  United  States.  The  development  of  music 
in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  showing  how 
native  contributions  have  been  incorporated  into  the  transplanted 
European  culture.   Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Ralston. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 
105-106.     Elementary  School  Music  Methods.     Aims  and  ob- 
jectives, principles,  methods  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  elementary  grades.    Each  semester    (2).  Miss  Held.    Given 
1948-49. 

115-116.  Secondary  School  Music  Methods.  Aims  and  objec- 
tives, principles,  methods  and  materials  in  teaching  of  music  in  the 
secondary  school.    Each  semester  (2).  Miss  Held.    Given   1949-50. 

125-126.  Conducting.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  conducting 
with  practical  experience  under  supervision.  Prerequisite:  Music  112. 
Each  semester  (1).   Given  1949-50. 

127-128.  Practice  Teaching  in  Music  1-2.  Opportunity  is  given 
to  advanced  students,  when  qualified,  to  assist  in  teaching  Music  1-2. 
May  not  be  used  for  practice  teaching  credit.  Each  semester  ( 1  or  2) . 
Miss  Held. 

101.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  This  course  consists 
of  planned  sequential  observation  and  teaching  in  a  laboratory  school 
under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  critic  teacher  and  the  director 
of  practice  teaching.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  aspect  of  school  work — classroom  instruction,  guidance, 
extra-curricular  activities,  etc.  Frequent  conferences  and  critiques. 
First  semester  (6). 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

1849.     Applied  Music     (Individual  instruction) 

A.  Piano  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Development  of  the  musical  and  technical 
equipment  adequate  to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of 
representative  compositions  of  all  periods  and  styles.    Miss  Welker. 

B.  Organ  I,  II,  III,  IV.  Training  for  both  professional  and  cul' 
tural  purposes.  Emphasis  upon  technique,  registration,  repertoire, 
and  the  practical  aspects  of  service  playing.  Mr.  Ralston. 

C.  Voice  I,  II,  III,  IV.  The  technique  of  singing,  interpretation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  representative  song  literature.  Mrs.  Ayars. 

D.  String  Instruments.  Development  of  a  musical  and  technical 
equipment  necessary  to  the  intelligent  and  artistic  performance  of 
solo  and  chamber  music  of  all  schools.  Mr.  Kolberg,  Mr.  StolareV' 
sky,  Mr.  Lewando. 

E.  Wind  Instruments.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  study  any 
orchestral  instrument.  Students  who  do  not  have  instruments  of  their 
own  may  rent  them  or  buy  them  from  the  college. 

*11'12.  String  Instrument  Class.  Group  instruction  for  begin- 
ners in  the  fundamentals  of  playing  a  string  instrument.  Each  sem- 
ester (1).   Mr.  Stolarevsky. 

*13'14.  Woodwind  Instrument  Class.  Group  instruction  for 
beginners  in  the  fundamentals  of  playing  a  woodwind  instrument. 
Each  semester  (1).   Given  1949-50. 

*15-16.  Brass  Instrument  Class.  Group  instruction  for  begin- 
ners in  the  fundamentals  of  playing  a  brass  instrument.  Each  semester 
(1).    Given  1949-50. 

*17.  Percussion  Instrument  Class.  Group  instruction  for 
beginners  in  the  fundamentals  of  playing  the  percussion  instruments. 
One  semester  (1).   Given  1949-50. 


*Students  other  than  Public  School  Music  majors  and  Theory  and  Composi- 
tion Majors  will  be  allowed  credit  for  only  one  Instrument  Class. 
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41 '42.  Voice  Class  I.  Principles  of  breathing  and  breath  control. 
Study  of  vowels  and  fundamental  essentials  of  tone  production, 
diction,  and  correction  of  vocal  faults.  Each  semester  (1).  Mrs. 
Ayars. 

141442.  Voice  Class  II.  A  continuation  of  Voice  Class  I.  Each 
semester  (1).  Mrs.  Ayars. 

143-144.  Choir  Directing  and  Service  Playing.  The  essentials 
of  conducting  from  the  keyboard,  the  literature  of  church  music, 
choir  organisation,  program  and  service  planning,  and  a  study  of  all 
church  services.   Each  semester  (1).   Mr.  Ralston.   Given  1948-49. 


ENSEMBLE 

5-6.  Chorus.  Studies  in  masterpieces  of  choral  literature  for  both 
women's  and  mixed  voices.  Prerequisite:  some  ability  in  reading 
music  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Two  rehearsals  a  week.  Each 
semester  (J/2).   Mr.  Wichmann. 

7-8.  String  Ensemble.  A  study  of  the  literature  for  strings  and 
piano,  and  strings  and  organ.  Each  semester  (J/2) .  Mr.  Stolarevsky. 

9-10.  Orchestra.  A  study  of  the  literature  for  chamber  and  sym- 
phony orchestra.  Each  semester  (J/2) .  Mr.  Stolarevsky. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3).  Music  Faculty. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Organ 

Students  majoring  in  philosophy  will  be  expected  to  take 
philosophy  101,  102,  103,  104,  B151,  B152,  203,  204,  and 
religion  109,  110. 
B151-152.     Philosophy  of  Life.     See  Basic  Curriculum,  page  73. 

101-102.  History  of  Philosophy.  The  rise  and  development  of 
philosophic  thought  in  the  western  world.  Each  semester  (3).  Given 
1948-49. 
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103.  Logic.  An  introductory  study  of  classical  and  modern  logic 
with  exercise  in  application  and  criticism.  First  semester  (3).  Given 
1949-50. 

104.  Ethics.  An  examination  of  various  types  of  ethical  theory 
together  with  discussions  of  characteristic  modern  ethical  problems. 
Second  semester  (3). 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3).  Given  1949-50. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Roberts  and  Miss  Primrose 

For  physical  education  classes,  each  semester  is  divided  into 
two  sports  seasons,  one  indoor  and  one  outdoor.  The  various 
activities  are  grouped  in  areas  as  follows: 

Area  I — Team  Sports  Area  II — Individual  Sports 
Hockey  Tennis 

Volleyball  Archery 

Basketball  Badminton 

Softball  Bowling 

Area  III — Swimming  Area  IV — Dance  and  Rhythms 

Beginning  Introduction      to     Dance 

Intermediate  Beg.,  Intermed.,  Advanced 

Advanced  Modern  Dance 

Life  Saving  *  Square    and    Folk    Dance 

*  Social  Dance 

One  activity  from  each  of  the  four  areas  is  required 
during  the  two  years  that  regular  physical  education  classes 
must  be  taken.  After  this  requirement  has  been  met,  the  stu' 
dent  is  free  to  elect  any  class  she  may  choose. 

Regulation  gym  suits,  which  are  made  to  order  from 
each  student's  measurements,  are  worn  for  all  class  work 
except  swimming,  where  tank  suits  are  required. 


*These  may  be  taken  but  will  not  fulfill  the  dance  requirement. 
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All  students  taking  activities  are  given  physical  exam' 
inations  shortly  after  the  start  of  school. 

Recreational  activities  include  riding,  golf,  swimming 
and  most  of  the  individual  sports  offered  on  campus. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organisation  made  up 
of  all  students  in  the  college.  The  A. A.  sponsors  intra-mural 
competition  in  all  team  sports  and  several  individual  sports. 
It  also  conducts  at  least  two  Play  Days  to  which  other  col' 
leges  in  the  area  are  invited. 
B1,B2,  B3,B4.     Sports  and  Dance.     See  Basic  Curriculum,  page  74. 

103.  Methods  and  Technique  Of  Teaching  Physical  Educa- 
tion. One  hour  of  theory  and  two  hours  of  practice  in  coaching 
and  officiating  in  sports.  Given  in  alternate  years  provided  three  or 
more  register  for  the  course.  Open  for  credit  only  to  students  of 
elementary  education.   First  semester  (2).   Mrs.  Roberts. 

104.  Plays  and  Games.  A  study  of  programs  which  will  be  found 
practical  in  social  service,  teaching,  and  playground  work,  also  for 
recreational  leaders  in  summer  camps.  Open  for  credit  only  to  stu- 
dents  of  elementary  education.   Second  semester  (2).  Miss  Primrose. 

Personal  Hygiene  is  covered  in  the  course  in  Human  Develop- 
ment  and  Behavior. 

105.  Health  Education.  A  consideration  of  principles  and 
methods.   First  semester  (2).    Given  1949-50. 

106.  Fundamentals  of  Rhythm  and  Dance.  A  course  for 
kindergarten-primary  teachers  which  presents  material  for  the  in- 
creased physical  coordination  of  the  young  child,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  rhythm  and  musical  dynamics.  Second  semester  (2).  Miss 
Jones. 

PHYSICS 

Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  McConaughy 

3-4.  General  Physics.  Principles  and  applications  of  mechanics, 
sound,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  and  light,  introduction  to  modern 
physics.  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  a  week.  Each  semester.  (4).  Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Conaughy. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Associate  Professor  T^orman 

103-104.  American  Government.  A  general  survey  of  Ameri- 
can government — national,  state  and  local.  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
Each  semester  (3). 

111.  International  Relations.  This  course  deals  with  current 
economic  and  political  problems  of  an  international  character.  It  will 
be  concerned  with  international  organisation,  its  problems  and  func- 
tions and  other  allied  subjects.    First  semester   (3).    Given  1949-50. 

112.  United  States  Foreign  Relations.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
factors  influencing  American  foreign  policies  and  a  study  of  the 
techniques  of  American  diplomacy.  Second  semester  (3).  Given 
1949-50. 

1 14.  Political  Geography.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  geographi- 
cal factors  (such  as  topography,  climate,  raw  materials  and  strategic 
areas)  on  the  foreign  policies  of  the  principle  countries  of  the  world. 
Second  semester  (3).   Given  1949-1950. 

125-126.  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  analysis  of 
the  governments  and  politics  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Not  open  to  freshmen.   Each  semester  (3).  Given  1948-49. 

203-204.  Tutorial.  A  study  of  the  principal  political  philosophers 
and  the  influence  of  their  theories  on  the  development  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present. 
Each  semester  (3). 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Kenway  and  Mrs.  Rigby 

Students  majoring  in  psychology  are  expected  to  take  a  total 
of  twenty-one  semester  hours  in  psychology  in  addition  to 
the  course  in  human  development  and  behavior.  Education 
140  also  may  be  counted  as  credit  toward  a  major  in  psy 
chology. 
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110.  Educational  Psychology.  A  course  designed  especially  for 
those  students  planning  to  enter  the  educational  field.  Emphasis 
placed  upon  the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  educational 
problems.    Second  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Kenway. 

101.  Advanced  General  Psychology.  A  general  introduction  to 
the  scientific  study  and  understanding  of  human  behavior.  This 
course  is  required  for  further  work  in  this  department.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.    First  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Rigby. 

115.  Psychology  of  Adjustment.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
common  individual  and  social  problems  of  normal  people.  The  aim 
of  the  course  is  to  assist  the  students  to  understand  human  nature, 
rather  than  to  qualify  them  as  practitioners  of  mental  hygiene.  First 
semester  (3).  Mrs.  Kenway. 

106.  Applied  Psychology.  A  practical  course  concerned  with  the 
use  of  psychological  principles  in  the  various  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  vocational  guidance  at  the 
secondary  and  college  level.  Second  semester  (3).  Mrs.  Rigby. 

111.  Social  Psychology.  A  study  of  individual  behavior  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  social  environment.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent  better  understanding  of  the  factors  determining  her  own  be' 
havior  in  relation  to  others,  of  certain  broad  social  problems,  and  of 
methods  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Human  Development  and 
Behavior.   First  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Rigby. 

102.  Experimental  Psychology.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating 
the  use  of  methods  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  problems  in 
psychology.  One  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.    Second  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Rigby. 

121422.  Seminar  in  Psychology.  A  seminar  conducted  pri- 
marily for  majors  in  the  department.  It  will  deal  with  current  re 
search  and  techniques  used  in  research.  May  be  elected  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Required  of  juniors  and  seniors,  major- 
ing in  psychology.   Each  semester  (1).  Mrs.  Kenway. 

123424.  Special  Studies.  Open  to  advanced  students  who  wish 
to  do  work  in  a  field  of  special  interest.  May  be  elected  only  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Credit  to  be  arranged.  Mrs.  Kenway 
and  Mrs.  Rigby.  To  be  replaced  by  203-204. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester   (3).    Psychology  Faculty. 
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RELIGION 

Professor  Organ  and  Mr.  Campbell 

1.  Old  Testament.  A  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
emphasizing  both  literary  values  and  the  development  of  religious 
concepts.    First  semester  (3). 

2.  New  Testament.  A  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century.   Second  semester  (3). 

3-4.  Christianity  and  Western  Civilization.  A  survey  of 
Christian  history  and  a  consideration  of  the  problems  of  religion  in 
the  modern  world.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Campbell. 

109.  Comparative  Religion.  An  examination  of  the  origin, 
development,  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  world's  living  religions. 
First  semester  (3).  Mr.  Organ. 

110.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  religion  and  of  the  types  of  philosophies  of  religion. 
Second  semester  (3).  Mr.  Organ. 


SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

Miss  Little 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  secretarial  field  are  advised 
to  elect  courses  in  English  composition,  economics,  general 
psychology  and  statistics. 

101 '102.  Typewriting.  Instruction  given  in  the  technique  of 
operating  the  typewriter  and  in  the  development  of  speed  and  ac- 
curacy.  Arrangement  of  business  letters,  tabulations,  manuscript, 
office  forms,  and  mimeographing.  Courses  open  to  students  desiring 
to  prepare  for  secretarial  work  using  their  liberal  arts  training  as  a 
background  and  also  to  those  desiring  a  working  knowledge  of  type' 
writing  for  personal  needs.   Meets  four  times  a  week.    No  credit. 

103-104.  Elementary  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  accounting  procedure  as  they  apply  to  modern 
business  practice,  including  the  theory  of  double-entry  bookkeeping, 
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simple  balance  sheets  and  income  statements,  controlling  accounts, 
and  various  accounting  records.  Through  the  solving  of  problems  and 
the  keeping  of  practice  sets,  students  apply  the  principles  studied. 
Each  semester  (3). 

105406.  Shorthand.  An  intensive  course  in  the  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  Gregg  shorthand.  Students  who  register  for  shorthand 
must  also  register  for  typewriting  101402  unless  they  have  had  this 
course  or  its  equivalent.  Meets  four  hours  a  week.  Open  only  to 
juniors  and  seniors.    Each  semester  (3). 

109410.  Stenography  and  Office  Practice.  Advanced  dicta- 
tion and  transcription.  Study  and  practice  in  the  varied  duties  of  a 
secretary,  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  office  equipment  such 
as  the  mimeograph,  dictaphone,  etc.  Filing,  indexing,  handling 
of  general  correspondence.  Seven  hours  weekly.  Prerequisite:  short' 
hand  105406  and  typewriting  101402,  or  their  equivalents.  Each 
semester  (3). 


SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Elliott 

Requirements  for  a  major:  Modern  Society  and  at  least 
twenty-one  hours  in  sociology,  including  sociology  1  or  2 
and  sociology  105;  plus  mathematics  4,  and  certain  required 
courses  in  economics,  and  either  political  science  or  psy- 
chology. 

103.  Elements  of  Sociology.  Social  origins  and  development; 
basic  characteristics  of  group  life  and  social  organization;  social  aspects 
of  the  individual's  role  in  the  group;  social  relationships  and  the 
processes  of  social  interaction.  Social  control  and  social  change. 
Either  semester  (3). 

106.  Social  Disorganization.  An  application  of  sociological  prin- 
ciples to  the  problems  of  personal,  family,  community  and  inter- 
national disorganization.    An  analysis  of  the  social  processes  under- 
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lying  personal  conflicts  and  personal  disorganization,  divorce,  desertion, 
community  conflicts,  political  corruption,  revolution,  fascism  and  war. 
Field  trips  and  special  studies  by  individual  students.  Second  semes- 
ter (3). 

111.  The  Family.  The  evolution  and  development  of  the  family 
as  a  social  group  and  a  social  institution  with  special  emphasis  upon 
the  role  of  the  family  in  modern  life.  The  impact  of  social  change 
upon  family  functions  and  family  stability.  Current  problems  of 
family  adjustment  and  family  disorganization.  First  semester  (3). 
Given  1949-50. 

115.  Collective  Behavior.  The  study  of  group  phenomena  as 
evidenced  in  formal  and  non- formal  groups.  Processes  underlying 
mass  behavior  in  fads,  fashions,  crowds,  mobs,  religious  revival, 
political  movements,  revolutions.  Second  semester  (3).  Given  1948- 
49. 

118.  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Youth  and  the  law.  Juvenile 
delinquency  statistics.  Children  likely  to  become  offenders.  Attempts 
at  delinquency  control  and  programs  of  various  agencies.  Institutio- 
nal treatment  and  probation.    Second  semester  (3).    Given  1948-49. 

120.  Criminology.  The  evolution  of  social  and  legal  definitions 
of  crime.  Criminal  statistics.  Multiple  factors  in  criminal  conduct. 
Case  studies  of  offenders.  Differential  aspects  of  the  crime  rate. 
Evolution  of  penal  methods:  arrest,  trial,  conviction  and  treatment  of 
offenders.  Cultural  lag  in  penal  treatment.  Field  trips  to  nearby  in- 
stitutions.  Second  semester  (3).   Given  1949-50. 

130.  Advanced  Social  Theory.  An  historical  survey  of  import- 
ant contributions  to  social  theory  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
relation  of  modern  social  research  to  present  day  sociological  theory. 
Students  will  be  given  opportunity  for  independent  study  under 
faculty  supervision  and  familiarity  with  source  materials  will  be 
emphasized.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  but  ordinarily  this  course 
should  be  taken  in  the  senior  year.  Second  semester  (3).  Given 
19484949. 

131-132.  Sociology  Seminar.  Either  semester.  Credit  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

203-204.     Tutorial.     Each  semester  (3). 
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SPANISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Associate  Professor  Labarihe  and  Mr.  DiTommaso 

Students  majoring  in  a  modern  language  will  be  expected  to 
take  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  language  chosen, 
of  which  twelve  hours  shall  be  in  the  courses  numbered  above 
100.  It  is  recommended  that  in  addition  courses  be  taken  in 
history,  English  literature,  economics,  psychology,  phil- 
osophy, music  or  art.  A  second  language  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Study  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar. Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  Spanish,  or  one  year  of 
high  school  Spanish.   Each  semester  (3).   Mr.  DiTommaso. 

3-4.  Intermediate  Spanish.  Readings  in  modern  Spanish  and 
Spanish' American  literature;  syntax,  composition,  and  conversation. 
Open  to  students  who  have  presented  two  or  three  units  of  Spanish 
at  entrance  or  who  have  taken  Spanish  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe  and  Mr.  DiTommaso. 

5-6.  Spanish  Conversation.  Reading  from  Spanish  newspapers 
and  magazines;  comments  on  these  reading;  conversation  on  trips, 
shopping  and  daily  doings  to  help  the  students  ease  the  flow  of  Span' 
ish.  No  English  will  be  allowed  in  the  classes.  Prerequisite:  Spanish 
3-4.   Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe  and  Mr.  DiTommaso. 

101-102.  Advanced  Spanish.  An  introduction  to  the  Spanish 
literature  from  "Elcid"  to  the  Golden  Age  not  including  the  theatre. 
Readings  from  works  of  representative  authors  of  this  epoch.  Each 
semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe.   Given  1948-49. 

103-104.  Romanticism  in  Spanish  Literature.  The  romantic 
movement  in  Germany,  England,  France  and  Italy  in  literature, 
painting  and  music  as  an  introduction  to  the  romanticism  in  Spanish 
and  Spanish  American  literature.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe. 
Given  1949-50. 

105-106.  History  of  Latin  American  Literature.  From  colonial 
writers  such  as  Garcilaso  el  Inca  and  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  to  the 
present  day,  stressing  the  modernist  movement  with  Marti,  Ruben 
Dario,  Neruda,  Mistral.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Labarthe.  Given 
1949-50. 
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109-110.  The  Latin  American  Novel.  The  study  of  the  evolu- 
tion  of  this  type  of  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
down  to  Romulo  Gallegos  and  Alba  Sandois.  Each  semester  (3). 
Mr.  Labarthe.  Given  194849. 

113414.  Commercial  Spanish.  Spanish  letter  writing  on  com- 
mercial forms,  using  the  commercial  terms,  values  of  goods,  value 
of  money  and  some  economic  geography.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr. 
Labarthe.  Given  1948-49. 

203-204.    Tutorial.      Each  semester  (3).  Spanish  Faculty. 

SPEECH  AND  DRAMA 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson,  Assistant  Professors  Evanson 
and  Wenne\er,  Instructor  Trozzo. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Speech  and  Drama  Department 

will  be  expected  to  take  in 

Speech:  A  minimum  of  twenty- four  semester  hours  exclusive 
of  Speech  1-2  and  the  tutorial;  and  including  Speech  11-12,  clinic 
optional,  and  either  Speech  3-4  or  Speech  5-6. 

Drama:     1-2:  Drama  103-4  is  recommended. 

Other  Fields:     One  year  of  modern  dance  and  six  semester 
hours  in  the  department  of  English. 

SPEECH 

Bl-2.     Effective  Speech.     See  Basic  Curriculum,  page  74. 

3-4.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  Practice  and  study  of  the 
form  and  techniques  of  public  speaking  and  debate.  Each  semester 
(3).  Mr.  Wenneker.  Given  1948-49. 

5.  Children's  Literature.  Study  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
stories  for  children.  Procedures  for  encouraging  creative  and  drama- 
tic experiences.  Field  work  required.  First  semester  (3).  Mrs. 
Evanson. 

6.  Oral  Reading.  The  study  and  communication  of  the  various 
forms  of  literature  and  the  techniques  of  presentation.  Second  sem- 
ester (3).  Mrs.  Evanson. 
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11.  Speech  Correction.  Speech  reading  as  it  relates  to  individual 
problems  of  speech  and  hearing.  Phonetics.  Each  semester  (3).  Miss 
Trozzo. 

12.  Speech  Correction.  Hearing  Problems.  Methods  of  testing 
and  a  study  of  individual  hearing  problems,  their  treatment  in  re' 
lation  to  speech.  Field  Trips  to  Institutions  for  the  Deaf.  Second 
semester  (3).  Miss  Trozzo. 

103-104.  Radio.  Designed  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover  aptitude  for  radio,  develop  effective  radio  personality,  and  adapt 
material  for  professional  auditions.  Practical  work  in  Campus  Station 
WPCW.   Each  semester  (3).   Given  1949-50. 

111.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  Speech  problems.  A  study 
of  symptoms,  etiology,  and  therapies  of  voice  and  articulation  pro- 
blems. Demonstrations,  surveys,  clinical  practice.  First  semester.  (3). 
Miss  Trozzo. 

112.  Advanced  Speech  Correction.  Speech  pathology.  A  study 
of  the  theories  concerning  advanced  speech  problems,  i.e,  stuttering, 
aphasic  and  cerebral  palsy  speech.  Second  semester  (3).  Miss  Trozzo. 

DRAMA 

1-2.  Fundamentals  of  Stage  Practice.  Stagecraft,  lighting, 
costume,  make-up,  acting.  Required  practical  work  on  all  student 
productions.  Each  semester  (3).  Mr.  Wenneker  and  Miss  Trozzo. 

101.  Dramatic  Criticism.  A  critical  survey  and  study  of  con- 
temporary dramatic  material  presented  through  the  media  of  the 
stage,  moving  picture,  radio  and  television.  This  course  will  include 
attendance  at  the  theater  and  the  various  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  (Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors;  open 
to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor).  Each  semester  (3). 
Mrs.  Ferguson. 

102.  Creative  Drama.  A  course  designed  for  advanced  students 
interested  in  play-writing  and  play  production  in  the  field  of  the 
theater,  radio  and  television.  Original  manuscripts  to  be  tested  by 
department  production.  (Designed  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors; 
open  to  others  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor).  Each  semester 
(3).  Mrs.  Ferguson.   Given  1948-49. 
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103404.  Play  Production.  Advanced  studies  in  dramatic  tech- 
niques. Each  student  will  assist  in  staging  a  college  production. 
Opportunity  will  be  offered  to  participate  in  an  assigned  community 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Drama  1-2  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Each  semester  (3).   Mrs.  Evanson  and  Mr.  Wenneker. 

145-146.     Comparative  Drama.     See  English  145-146. 

203-204.    Tutorial.    Each  semester  (3).  Speech-Drama  Faculty. 


COLLEGE  PROCEDURE: 


Admission  Procedures 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 
A  student  desiring  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  should  write  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Admissions  for  an  application  blank.  This  should 
be  returned  to  the  college  with  a  ten-dollar  application  fee. 
The  college  will  send  for  the  secondary  school  record,  the 
recommendations  of  the  principal  and  of  faculty  members 
best  qualified  to  judge  the  applicant's  ability.  A  personal 
interview  with  all  applicants  is  desired  whenever  possible. 
If  a  prospective  student  cannot  come  to  the  college,  an 
interview  may  be  arranged  with  a  representative  of  the 
college  who  is  more  easily  accessible. 

Early  application  is  advisable  in  order  to  ensure  the 
prompt  completion  of  all  preliminary  arrangements.  Rooms 
are  assigned  according  to  the  date  on  which  the  applications 
are  received. 

The  office  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  is  open  from 
nine  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  on  Saturday 
from  nine  a.m.  until  noon.  Visitors  to  the  campus  are  urged 
to  make  an  appointment  in  advance  with  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  especially  if  arriving  on  weekends. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
AS  A  FRESHMAN 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  desires  to  select,  from 
among  the  candidates  for  admission,  those  who  can  success- 
fully carry  college  work  and  who  are  particularly  fitted  for 
the  P.  C.  W.  program  of  learning.  The  college  wants  stu- 
dents geographically  well  distributed,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  individuals  of  quite  different  talents — literary, 
philosophical,  musical,  scientific  and  artistic. 
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The  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  ad' 
mission  of  students  are:  quality  of  preparation,  amount  of 
preparation,  endorsement  of  the  secondary  school  principal, 
a  well  defined  purpose,  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  capacity 
for  further  development. 

Ultimately  the  total  fitness  of  the  student  for  college 
work  will  determine  the  college  selection.  In  order  to  help 
establish  this  fitness,  it  is  recommended  that  applicants  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Tests  in  achievement  given  by  that 
Board  may  be  required  of  certain  candidates.  Information 
concerning  these  tests  will  be  supplied  by  the  college  on 
request.  Students  who  apply  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
their  preparatory  school  record  should  ordinarily  be  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  their  graduating  classes. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  college  should  in  general 
take  the  college  preparatory  course  in  secondary  school. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  English,  history,  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages. 

Adequate  preparation  for  college  work  does  not  neces' 
sarily  mean  uniformity,  either  in  subjects  studied  or  in  the 
amount  of  preparation  in  each  subject.  A  student's  special 
interest  should  govern  to  a  certain  extent  the  subjects  she 
will  take  in  secondary  school:  if  she  is  interested  in  science, 
she  should  take  more  than  one  unit  of  science  in  high  school 
and  two  or  more  years  of  mathematics;  if  she  is  interested 
in  the  study  of  language,  she  should  take  Latin  as  well  as  a 
modern  language. 

Any  student  who  feels  that  she  can  meet  the  above 
standards,  even  though  her  preparation  does  not  conform 
to  conventional  college  entrance  patterns,  may  submit  her 
credentials  to  the  Board  of  Admissions  for  evaluation. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  who  present  credits  from  other  accredited  colleges 
whose  entrance  requirements  and  whose  courses  of  study 
are  equivalent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without  examination. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  will  be 
given  tentative  standing  which  will  be  made  permanent  after 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  year's  work  at  Pennsyl' 
vania  College  for  Women. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing 
should  observe  the  following  procedure: 

1.  File  an  application  on  a  form  to  be  secured  from 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

2.  Send  a  statement  giving  the  reason  for  leaving  the 
present  college,  the  reason  for  choosing  Pennsyl' 
vania  College  for  Women,  and  indicating  the  major 
subject. 

3.  Have  the  present  college  send  an  official  transcript 
of  the  work  taken  there  up  to  the  time  of  making 
application. 

4.  Send  a  marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college 
attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit 
is  desired. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  semester  when  entrance  is 
desired,  have  the  present  college  send: 

(a)  A  final  transcript  of  record. 

(b)  A  statement  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  must 
spend  at  least  the  senior  year  at  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women. 
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ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Mature  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  degrees  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  their  training  and  experience 
have  qualified  them.  Such  students  may  make  arrangements 
for  entrance  by  personal  interview  with  the  Dean.  They  are 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  governing  courses  as  other 
students  if  they  desire  credit  for  the  course  taken.  For 
special  students  in  music  see  page  98. 


Academic  Procedures 


GRADES 

The  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  are  used  to  designate  aca' 
demic  standing.  These  grades  have  the  following  sig- 
nificance: A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  passing;  E,  con- 
dition;  and  F,  failure. 

Reports  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  at  the  close 
of  each  semester  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Juniors  and  seniors  may  receive  their  grades  from  the 
Registrar  on  request. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CLASSES 

Every  student  is  expected  to  attend  all  scheduled  meetings 
of  her  classes  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  illness  or 
other  equally  good  reason. 

The  faculty  places  upon  the  student  the  responsibility 
for  her  attendance  at  classes  and  the  responsibility  for 
making  up  any  work  missed  through  absence.  It  is  assumed 
that  college  students  are  sufficiently  mature  to  realize  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance. 

Students  missing  an  unannounced  quiz;  or  an  an- 
nounced  short  quiz;  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  it  up.  An  announced  hour  quiz;  may  be  made  up  only 
when  a  satisfactory  written  excuse  is  presented  to  the  Dean. 
In  such  case  the  quiz;  may  be  made  up  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  of  the  month  in  which  the  test  was  missed. 

A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  low  and  who  has  an 
excessive  number  of  absences  will  be  warned  by  the  Dean, 
and  her  record  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aca- 
demic Standing  which  may  take  whatever  action  it  thinks 
advisable. 
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No  absences  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  or 
immediately  following  the  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Mid' 
year,  and  Spring  holidays  will  be  permitted  without  a  writ' 
ten  excuse  to  the  Dean  from  the  parents  or  guardian. 

After  the  first  six  weeks'  period  if  a  freshman's  average 
is  1.5  or  below,  the  student  is  to  have  no  absences  for  the 
semester.  If  she  continues  to  have  absences  either  for  illness 
or  otherwise,  she  will  be  asked  to  appear  before  the  Com' 
mittee  on  Academic  Standing.  This  same  rule  will  apply  to 
all  students  at  the  end  of  the  semester  if  the  average  for 
that  semester  is  1.5  or  below. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Course  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 
In  case  of  absence  from  a  regular  examination,  unless  the 
reason  is  illness,  or  unless  the  absence  has  been  previously 
excused  by  the  Dean,  a  student  may  not  take  the  examination 
until  the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in 
the  fall.  She  will  then  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  CLASSES 

Election  of  courses  for  the  following  year  is  made  in  the 
first  week  of  May.  Changes  may  be  made  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  each  semester,  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and 
departmental  adviser.  Changes  made  at  any  other  time 
necessitate  a  special  petition  to  the  same  authorities  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

SUMMER  COURSES 
Students  wishing  to  receive  college  credit  for  summer 
courses  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and  the  de' 
partment  concerned  both  for  the  courses  to  be  taken  and 
for  the  college  where  such  courses  are  to  be  taken,  in  ad' 
vance  of  registration. 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

Graduates  and  students  in  good  standing  withdrawing  be' 
fore  graduation  are  entitled  to  one  complete  statement  of 
their  college  record  without  charge.  A  charge  of  one  dollar 
will  be  made  for  every  additional  transcript. 

DISMISSALS 

The  college  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  a  stu- 
dent  who  does  not  maintain  the  required  standard  of  scholar- 
ship, or  whose  continuance  in  college  would  be  detrimental 
to  her  health  or  to  the  health  of  others,  or  whose  conduct  is 
not  satisfactory.  Students  of  the  latter  group  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  even  though  no  specific  charge  be  made  against 
them. 

CONDITIONS  AND  FAILURES 

A  student  who  receives  an  E  grade,  a  condition,  as  a  semes- 
ter mark  may  remove  this  condition  by  completing  pre- 
scribed work  and  taking  a  re-examination  in  the  course  at 
the  time  set  for  special  examinations  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall  of  each  year,  or  by  repeating  the  course  when  it  is  next 
offered. 

A  student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  course  must 
repeat  the  course  when  it  is  next  regularly  offered  or  must 
substitute  another  course  which  requires  the  same  number 
of  hours  and  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  curriculum 
governing  the  course  for  which  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  more  than  six  hours  of 
the  required  number  of  hours  loses  class  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  becomes  unclassified  until  the  deficiency 
has  been  removed.  This  ruling  applies  to  deficiencies  arising 
from  such  causes  as  illness  or  transfer. 
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Unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  any  work  unavoidably  omitted  or  not 
completed  when  it  is  regularly  scheduled  must  be  taken 
the  following  year. 

Credit  for  one  semester  of  a  year-course  will  not  be 
given  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  the  instructor 
concerned. 

The  record  of  any  student  whose  scholarship  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  may  be  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  Academic  Standing  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty,  that  student  may  be  excluded  from  college. 

Instructors  will  use  all  reasonable  means  to  inform  a 
student  when  she  is  failing  in  a  course,  but  the  student 
must  not  consider  absence  of  such  notification  a  claim  for 
exemption  from  failure. 


PROBATION 

A  student  who  is  conditioned  in  two  courses  at  the  end  of 
a  semester  will  be  placed  on  probation.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  her  case  will  be  reviewed  and  if  she  has  shown 
marked  improvement  during  that  period,  the  probation  will 
be  removed.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  continued  through  the 
semester.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  will  then  consider  the  advisability  of 
the  student's  remaining  in  college.  A  student  who  is  placed 
on  probation  may  take  part  in  no  extra-curricular  activities 
nor  have  any  absences  from  classes  except  for  emergencies 
during  the  period  of  probation.  Other  students  may  be 
placed  on  probation  if  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  on 
Academic  Standing  their  deficiency  warrants  it. 


Financial  Procedures 


CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES 

Since  college  catalogues  are  prepared  a  year  in  advance,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  economic  changes  which  may 
occur  during  that  period.  The  college,  therefore,  reserves 
the  right  to  increase  charges  and  expenses.  If  such  increases 
become  necessary,  parents  will  be  notified  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  The  following  charges  and  expenses  are  for 
the  academic  year  1948-49. 

FEES 

Application  for  Admission $10.00 

In  cases  in  which  a  student  is  carrying  six  hours  or  less,  the 
application  fee  is  $5.  The  application  fee  is  not  returnable  and  is 
not  credited  on  any  college  bill. 

Non-Resident  Students 
Charges  for  non-resident  students  for  the  year: 

*Comprehensive    Tuition $525.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 20.00 

$545.00 
Payable : 

Upon  acceptance $100.00 

On  or  before  opening  of  College  in  September 245.00 

On  or  before  January  15 200.00 

$545.00 
Students  carrying  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  $18  for  each  semester  hour  scheduled. 

Resident  Students 
Charges  for  resident  students  for  the  year: 

♦Comprehensive    Tuition $  525.00 

Board   and   Room 775.00 

Student  Activities  Fee,  including  tax 20.00 

$1,320.00 

♦The  comprehensive  tuition  fee  includes  all  the  various  charges  formerly  made 
for  courses  in  laboratory  sciences,  physical  education,  practice  teaching, 
applied  art,  stenography,  typing,  health  fees,  library  fees,  use  of  radio  and 
practice  rooms,  graduation  fees,  etc.  No  additional  fees  will  be  charged 
except  for  private  lessons  in  music,  and  such  penalty  charges  as  the  $5  late 
registration  fee,  special  examination  fees,  and  excess  breakage  in  laboratory 
courses. 
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Payable : 

Upon  acceptance $  100.00 

On  on  before  opening  of  College  in  September 670.00 

On  or  before  January  15 550.00 

$1,320.00 

The  advance  payment  of  $100  for  nonresident  students 
must  be  paid  by  returning  students  by  July  1.  The  advance 
payment  of  $100  for  returning  resident  students  must  be 
paid  by  April  15.  These  advance  payments  are  not 
refundable. 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  has  been  established  by 
the  Student  Government  Association  and  entitles  each 
student  to  a  copy  of  the  annual  yearbook,  the  issues  of  the 
student  paper,  as  well  as  membership  in  the  Y.W.C.A., 
Student  Government  Association,  and  Athletic  Association, 
and  admission  to  the  college  plays  and  Glee  Club  concerts. 

The  college  has  its  own  laundry  where  students  may 
have  work  done  at  reasonable  rates. 

Damage  to  college  property  will  be  charged  to  the 
student  responsible. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT  FEES 

Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice, 

violin,  per  semester: 

One  hour  lesson  per  week $90.00 

One  half'hour  lesson  per  week 45.00 

Class  instruction  in  applied  music 18.00 

Teacher  training  in  piano 18.00 

For  lessons  in  other  instruments  not  specified,  arrangements  may 

be  made  with  the  chairman  of  the  music  department. 

PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

Statements  of  accounts  are  mailed  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  student  one  month  before  the  beginning  of  each 
semester.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  and  addressed  to  the  Bursar. 
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Payments  must  be  made  on  or  before  registration  day. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  be  admitted  to  final  examinations 
until  all  obligations  pertaining  to  that  semester  have  been 
met  in  full.  No  exception  will  be  made  without  written 
permission  from  the  President  of  the  College. 

A  student  may  be  graduated,  receive  honorable  dis- 
missal, or  receive  a  transcript  of  her  college  work  only  after 
all  accounts  with  the  college  have  been  settled. 

P.C.W.  Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Since  some 
parents  prefer  to  pay  tuition  and  other  college  fees  in  equal 
monthly  installments  during  the  year,  the  college  is  glad  to 
offer  this  convenience  through  the  Treasurer  of  the  College. 
If  the  plan  of  equal  monthly  installments  is  preferred,  the 
necessary  forms  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  by  the  college  of 
such  notification,  which  must  be  made  by  September  10, 
1949. 

Charges  for  students  entering  college  the  second  se- 
mester will  be  one-half  the  stated  rates  for  the  college  year. 

Textbook  and  students'  supplies  may  be  purchased  for 
cash  in  the  bookroom. 

In  cases  in  which  a  scholarship  has  been  awarded,  one- 
half  the  scholarship  will  be  applied  each  semester. 


REFUNDS 

Provisions  by  the  college  for  its  maintenance  are  made  on  a 
yearly  basis;  likewise,  all  college  charges  are  for  the  full  year. 
No  reduction  or  refund  of  tuition  will  be  made  on  account 
of  absence,  withdrawal,  illness,  suspension,  dismissal  or  for 
any  other  reason. 
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If  a  student  vacates  her  room  in  the  dormitory  before 
the  end  of  the  semester,  no  refund  will  be  made  until  the 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  an  incoming  student.  A  refund 
will  be  made  on  the  amount  paid  for  board  at  the  rate  of 
$10.00  per  week  for  the  balance  of  the  semester  following  the 
date  of  withdrawal. 

The  date  of  withdrawal  is  the  date  on  which  the  Dean 
is  informed  in  writing  of  the  fact  by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tuition  for  private  lessons  in  music  is  not  subject  to 
return  or  reduction. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen 
and  upper  classmen  who  have  maintained  a  high  academic 
standing  and  who  can  show  evidence  that  financial  aid  is 
necessary.  The  College  Administration  realizes  that  scholar' 
ships  are  an  honor  to  the  student  who  receives  them,  but 
since  only  a  limited  number  are  available  they  cannot  be 
given  to  those  whose  parents  are  amply  able  to  finance  their 
college  course.  Money  for  scholarships  comes  partly  from 
gifts  and  endowment  for  this  purpose  and  partly  from  cur- 
rent income. 

There  are  also  loan  funds  which  have  been  established 
by  the  Alumnae  Association  and  other  organizations  from 
which  a  student  may  borrow  in  case  of  need.  A  number 
of  opportunities  for  self  help  are  given  to  students  on  the 
campus. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans  or  grantS'in' 
aid,  as  well  as  for  permission  to  take  the  competitive 
examinations  for  the  freshman  scholarships  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  FRESHMEN 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  fresh" 
men  entering  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1949.  Scholarships  for  freshmen  are  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  proven  competence,  the  school  record  and  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  candidate.  The  scholarships  range 
in  value  from  $200  to  $1050  for  day  students  for  the  four 
years  of  college,  and  from  $200  to  $2100  for  the  four  years 
of  college  for  resident  students,  depending  on  financial  need. 

A  personal  interview  is  necessary  in  all  cases  before  the 
scholarship  is  finally  assigned.  This  interview  should  take 
place  at  the  college  whenever  possible. 

Applications  for  taking  the  examination  must  be  filed 
in  the  Dean's  Office. 

STUDENT  AID 

A  limited  amount  of  money  is  available  for  student  aid  to 
deserving  and  industrious  students  from  any  of  the  four 
classes  in  college.  Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sist in  the  library  and  laboratories,  the  dining  hall  and  cafe- 
teria, and  with  clerical  work. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UPPER  CLASSMEN 

A  number  of  endowed  scholarships  and  scholarships  con- 
tributed by  individuals  and  groups  are  open  to  outstanding 
students  of  the  three  upper  classes.  These  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing,  character,  and 
financial  need.  A  considerable  number  of  such  scholarships 
are  given  also,  from  current  income. 
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A  few  competitive  scholarships  are  available  in  applied 
music.  Examinations  for  these  will  be  given  in  the  spring 
or  early  in  the  first  semester.  Under  this  plan,  scholarships 
are  available  for  both  class  lessons  and  private  lessons  in 
applied  music. 

The  college  offers  a  scholarship  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  This  scholarship 
covers  the  cost  of  tuition  for  work  done  in  the  laboratory 
and  is  given  to  a  student  in  the  biology  department  who  has 
done  outstanding  work. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  AND  AWARDS 

The  Student  Government  Association  offers  two  scholarships  of 
$150  each  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  for  many- 
years  president  of  the  college. 

The  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  Scholarship  Fund  is  a  fund  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  Alumnae  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  E.  Pelletreau,  for  many  years  president  of  the  college.  At  the 
present  time  four  or  five  students  each  year  receive  scholarships  from 
this  fund.  The  fund  has  not  yet  been  made  up  to  the  full  amount 
necessary  and  contributions  to  it  are  earnestly  solicited.  They  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Silas  A.  Braley,  Jr.;  347  Fairmount  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
6.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  for  one  year  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Mary  Hawes  Nevin  Scholarship  fulfills  a  wish  expressed  by 
the  late  Mary  Hawes  Nevin,  an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1896.  In  1900 
her  family  gave  a  sum  of  $6,000  to  establish  a  scholarship  to  bear  her 
name. 

The  Colloquium  Club  Scholarships  were  established  in  1919  by 
the  Colloquium  Club  of  Pittsburgh  to  promote  and  maintain  the 
interest  of  the  club  in  the  growth  of  the  college.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  recommendation  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the 
club.  Four  scholarships  of  $100  each  are  given  every  year. 

The  Florence  Holmes  Davis  Fund  was  established  in  1924  by  the 
Alumnae  as  a  memorial  to  Florence  Holmes  Davis  of  the  Class  of 
1875.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Library. 
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The  Jane  B.  Clark  Memorial  Scholarship:  A  scholarship  fund 
was  established  in  1924  in  the  name  of  Jane  B.  Clark,  a  teacher  for 
many  years  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  by  a  group  of 
alumnae.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  deserv 
ing  students. 

The  Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award:  A  sum  of  money  for  this 
award  was  given  in  1925.  The  award  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a 
student  who  has  been  outstanding  in  her  contribution  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  college  and  to  college  activities. 

The  Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Schol- 
arship was  established  in  1927  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Female  College  Association,  and  is  to  be  given  each  year  to  a 
member  of  the  junior  class  of  outstanding  rank  who  has  also  made  a 
a  real  contribution  to  the  college  life.  This  scholarship  is  awarded 
without  regard  for  the  financial  need  of  the  student. 

The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Fund  was  left  to  the  College  in  1932 
through  the  will  of  the  late  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  former  President 
of  the  College.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  to  supply  books  for  the 
Library. 


The  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  Memorial  Scholarship,  given  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Colony  of  New  England  Women,  is  awarded  each  year  to 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class.  This  scholarship  is  for  $250  and  is 
given  to  a  student  for  one  year  only. 


The  Helen  Irwin  MacCloskey  Fund  was  established  in  1933  in 
memory  of  Helen  Irwin  MacCloskey  of  the  Class  of  1898.  The 
income  from  this  fund  is  to  supply  books  for  the  browsing  room  in 
the  Library. 


The  Mary  Robbins  Miller  Scholarship  Fund  was  given  by 
alumnae  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Miller,  a  former  Alumna  trustee  of  the 
college.  It  provides  an  annual  income  which  is  available  for  students 
in  any  class. 


The  Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize  was  given  in 
memory  of  Anna  Dravo  Parkin,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1936  by  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Dravo  Parkin  in  1935.  This  prize  is 
awarded  at  Commencement  time  to  a  history  major  in  the  senior  class. 
The  prize  is  $50. 
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The  Janet  L.  Brownlee  Scholarship:  The  alumnae  of  Dilworth 
Hall  have  established  this  scholarship  in  honor  of  Miss  Janet  L. 
Brownlee,  the  former  principal  of  Dilworth  Hall. 

Mu  Sigma  Chi  offers  two  small  scholarships  each  year  to  students 
majoring  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank  Scholarship:  A  scholarship 
was  provided  in  1940  in  memory  of  Florence  Kingsbacher  Frank,  a 
graduate  of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  in  the  class  of  1913,  by 
her  family. 

The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in  New  York  at  one  time 
gave  a  complete  scholarship  each  year.  This  had  to  be  discontinued 
during  the  war.  At  present  they  are  making  a  $100  contribution  to 
the  scholarship  fund. 

The  Pittsburgh  Drama  League  established  in  1947  an  award  to  be 
given  each  year  in  honor  of  Vanda  E.  Kerst  to  a  student  who  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  Speech  and  Drama.  The  prize  is  $50.00 
and  is  to  be  awarded  annually. 

The  John  Hanson  Memorial  Athletic  Fund:  This  fund  was 
established  in  1947.  It  provides  for  four  awards  of  $50.00  each  to 
students  who  have  proved  by  their  all-around  sportsmanship  and 
satisfactory  academic  standing  that  they  are  entitled  to  recognition. 

The  Mary  Acheson  Spencer  Library  Fund  was  established  in 
1947  in  honor  of  Mary  Acheson  Spencer,  an  Alumna  of  the  Class 
of  1883  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  income  on 
$5,000  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Library. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed' 
eracy  established  in  1947  a  $100.00  Scholarship  to  be  awarded  a 
sophomore  in  the  field  of  Kindergarten  Training.  The  Scholarship 
will  be  continued  through  the  junior  and  senior  years  if  the  student's 
academic  standing  is  satisfactory. 

The  Presser  Foundation  Scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Founda- 
tion  annually  to  the  college  for  a  student  of  good  character  and  satis- 
factory standing  who  needs  financial  help.  At  least  one-third  of  her 
course  work  must  be  in  music. 

The  Hardy  Fund  was  established  in  1948,  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  to  assist  deserving  students  in  obtaining  or  completing 
their  education. 
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The  Phillip  I.  Lynch  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  in  1948 
by  Charles  A.  Lynch  and  Anna  R.  Lynch  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Phillip  I.  Lynch.  The  fund  provides  $250  annually  to  help  one  or 
more  students  interested  in  the  field  of  writing. 

All  of  these  scholarships  are  awarded  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  recipients  must 
meet  the  college  scholarship  requirements. 


LOANS 

Lambda  Pi  Mu,  the  Social  Service  Club  of  the  college,  in 
1929  established  the  first  college  loan  fund.  This  has  been 
increased  each  year  and  has  been  used  by  many  students. 

In  the  past  three  years  the  Alumnae  Association,  class 
groups  and  regional  groups  of  alumnae  have  raised  loan 
funds  for  students.  The  alumnae  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Training 
School  for  Teachers  provide  loans  for  college  seniors  at 
P.C.W.  through  the  Herbert  Burnham  Davis  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  which  they  maintain.  These  loans  bear  no  in' 
terest  until  one  year  after  the  graduation  of  the  class  to 
which  the  student  belongs  and  are  payable  at  any  time  after 
the  graduation  of  the  student.  If  the  loan  has  not  been  re' 
turned  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  after  graduation,  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  is  charged. 


APPENDIX 


Honors  and   Prizes 


Honors  were  announced  at  Matriculation  Exercises  for  the  ten 
students  in  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes  with  the  highest 
standing  to  that  time  in  their  respective  classes : 

SENIORS 

Clarkson,  Ruth  Ochsenhirt,  Avis 

Tsagaris,  Jean  Beery,  Mary  Lou 

luthringer,  eleanor  swannie,  joan 

O'Neil,  Frances  Ewing,  Mary  Jane 

Patterson,  Shirley  Ann  McGregor,  Jean 
Mountford,  Carolyn 

JUNIORS 
Mitchell,  Janet  H.  Xerocostas,  Mary 

Gwosden,  Nancy  Hamilton,  Marilyn  Jean 

Hardy,  Patricia  Richards,  Louise 

Illig,  Barbara  Weaver,  Nina 

Cupido,  Irene  Baker,  Marion 

SOPHOMORES 

Tucker,  Margaret  Guest,  Marigolden 

De  Shazo,  Anne  Mathewson,  Wilma 

O'Keefe,  Patricia  Baker,  Nancy  Jane 

Larson,  Louise  Marvin,  Ann 

Black,  Marilyn  Doering,  Mary  Anne 


HONORS  AND  PRIZES  ANNOUNCED  ON 
MOVING-UP  DAY,  May  26,  1948 

Anna  Dravo  Parkin  Memorial  History  Prize Grace  Migliore 

Nancy  Murray 

Short  Story  Contest  Award Janet  Mitchell 

Mu   Sigma  Chi   Scholarships 

Eleanor  Luthringer,  Chemistry;  Mary  Jane  Ewing,  Biology 

Marine  Biological   Laboratory   Scholarship Mary  Jane  Ewing 

Pittsburgh  Drama  League  Award 

Mary  Lou  Beery,  Betty  Bilderback 

Pittsburgh  Female  College  Association  Memorial  Scholarship .... 

Jean  Tsagaris 
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Pittsburgh    Chapter,    United    Daughters    of    Confederacy 

Scholarship Phoebe  Ann  Thorne 

North  Boroughs  Alumnae  Group  Award  for  outstanding 

work  in  Applied  Music  and  Theory : Virginia  Barkley 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillespie  Award Mary  Aiken 

The  John  Hanson  Memorial  Athletic  Fund  Awards 

. . .  Jessie  Gilbert,  Mary  Jane  Crooks,  Barbara  Whiteside, 

Roberta  Hanson 

Awards  for  outstanding  work  in  Latin  American  History 

Hilda  Fish,  Shirley  B.  Lawrence,  Avis  Ochsenhirt 

Medal  given  annually  by  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  the  United  States  for  scholarship  in  Spanish  Studies 
Avis  Ochsenhirt 

Theodore  Presser  Foundation  Scholarship Marguerite  Paoly 

Student  Government  Association  Scholarship Joan  Goodwin 


Degrees  Conferred 
In  June  1948 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Mary    Lewis   Aiken 
Elisabeth  Ann  Albach 
Virginia    Louise    Barkley 
Elinor    Dorothea    Barrett 
Agnes   Leigh   Beck 
Carol  Audrey  Benel 
Dorothy  Ruth  Berg 
Audrey  Reed  Bigelow 
Marianne    Boggs 
Marie  Elaine  Cohn 
Patricia   Copetas 
Mary  Jane  Humbert  Dame 
Phyllis   Louise  Dornberger 
Sarah  Anne  Elliott 
Martha  Mary  Enright 
Hilda  Grace  Fish 
Jean  Marvin  Forncrook 
Sara   Suzanne   Geary 
Jessie  Wilcox  Gilbert 
Dorothy    Jean    Hadfield 
Prudence   Farr   Hamilton 
Mary  Ann  Houck 
Elizabeth    Johnston 
Christine  Jane  Kimball 
Janet  Lee  Kirkup 
Mary  Alma  Lapsley 
Shirley  Barbara  Lawrence 
Dorothy   Edna    Leach 
Carol   Marie   Lenz 


Elizabeth  Constance  L'Hote 
Virginia    Ann    Long 
Nancy  Jean  McDonald 
Lucille  Buhl  McKay 
Kathryn  Woolard   Meinken 
Henrietta  Alberta  Meyer 
Grace  Marie  Migliore 
Nancy  Lois  Murray 
Helen  Adele  Obermayer 
Olga  Petrovitch 
Mary  Jane  Picard 
Eugenia  Joyce  Queenth 
Margaret  Ann    Reckard 
Eleanor  Elson  Robinson 
Barbara  Jean  Rogers 
Elizabeth  Jeanette  Ross 
Virginia  Ann   Sager 
Doris  Virginia  Smith 
Natalie  Wood  Speer 
Betty  Jean  Stewart 
Suzanne  Catherine   Sutton 
Corinne  Eleanor  Trout 
Rita  Ann  Ullom 
Eva   Vrazalova 
Virginia  Anne  Wallace 
Anne  O'Neil  Watson 
Carol  Beverly  Watson 
Joy  Marie  Wilson 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Marjorie  Jay  Caldwell 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Doolittle 
Maria  Carmela  Fusca 
Marilyn  Amy  Gage 
Suzanne  Gretchen  Harton 
Shirley  Morrow  Hedenburg 
Frances  Mixer  Henry 
Martha  Gene  Holland 


Wandelea  Johnson 
Mary  Jean  Kimball 
Mary  Isabelle  Lynott 
Norma  Ruth   MacMillen 
Ingeborg   Carol   Mueller 
Barbara   Rodgers   Schlegel 
Helen  Elizabeth  Suckling 
Donice  Virginia  Vail 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Helen  Kinlock  Brown 
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SPECIAL  HONORS 

Marilyn   Amy   Gage   in   Biology  Ingeborg    Carol   Mueller   in   Chemistry 

Mary  Jean  Kimball  in  Chemistry  Donice   Virginia  Vail   in   Chemistry 

Nancy  Jean  McDonald  in  English 


GENERAL  HONORS 

Anne  O'Neil  Watson 


Students  in  1948-49 


CLASS  OF  1949 

Albright,  Jacqueline  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Alexander,   Jeanne  Balter Pittsburgh 

Alexander,  Marjorie  Marie Pittsburgh 

Altman,  Marilyn  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Anderson,  Jeanne  Mary Universal 

Anthon,  Electra  George Pittsburgh 

Anto,  Rachel  Jane McKeesport 

Barker,  Marian  Yvonne Pittsburgh 

Barnhart,    Elizabeth    Anne Mt.    Pleasant 

Beery,  Mary  Lou  Hughes Belle  Vernon 

Beyer,   Elaine   Ruth  . , Pittsburgh 

Bilderbach,  Betty Bronxville,  New  York 

Blasing,   Henrietta   C Pittsburgh 

Brodnax,  Ruth  Van  Sandt Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Brunk,  Martha  Jeanne Crafton 

Bullers,   Claudia  Anne Smithport 

Cathcart,  Irma  Lucile Rosslyn  Farms 

Christy,   Eva Brookville 

Clarkson,    Ruth    Charlotte Pittsburgh 

Couch,  Janet  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Dalzell,  Kathleen  Alden Pittsburgh 

Diehl,    Louise Pittsburgh 

Dougan,    Sally Somerset 

Echelmeyer,  Helen  D Pittsburgh 

Ellsworth,  Mary  Lou  (Tite) Allison  Park 

Evans,  Barbara  Joan Pittsburgh 

Ewing,  Mary  Jane Beaver  Falls 

Fletcher,  Mary  Kay Mt.  Lebanon 

Francis,    Sally   Hamilton Sharon 

Fraser,  Ada  Jean Rome,  New  York 

Garlick,  Naomi New  Cumberland,  West  Virginia 

Grafflin,  Barbara  Lyon Glen  Osborne 

Haase,   Eloise  Paula Pittsburgh 

Hanson,   Roberta  Louise Pittsburgh 

Hardy,  Patricia  Anne Brownsville 

Heineman,   Louise  Larish Ingram 

Hoge,  Barbara  H Crafton 

Holt,    Alice    Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Hower,  Jean  Mildred Utica,  New  York 
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Junk,  Betty  Ann Uniontown 

Kerr,  Harriet  Jeanne Pittsburgh 

King,    Dorothy    E Pittsburgh 

Lawrence,  Shirley  Ruth Wilkinsburg 

Linton,    Jane    Delano Ravenna,    Ohio 

Livezey,  Marjorie  Ruth Venetia 

Luthringer,  Martha  Eleanor Springfield,  Illinois 

Malm,     Paula Clairton 

Mamula,    Olga    Mildred Pittsburgh 

McCollough,    Carol Pittsburgh 

McGeary,  Margaret  Katherine Erie 

McGregor,    Elinore    Jean Pittsburgh 

Melvin,  Betty Bradford 

Miklos,     Clara Pittsburgh 

Moore,  Barbara  Ann Ben  Avon 

Morledge,     Joan Pittsburgh 

Mountford,  Carolyn  Timothy Chester,  West  Virginia 

Nusbaum,  R.  Joan Clarksburg,  West  Virginia 

Ochsenhirt,  Avis  Marie Pittsburgh 

O'Neil,  Frances  Lillian McKeesport 

Patterson,   Shirley  Ann Pittsburgh 

Pew,  Patricia  Louise Pittsburgh 

Planck,    Lois    Ann Oakmont 

Powell,    Ariana    R Pittsburgh 

Quick,  Peggy New  York,  New  York 

Rider,    Mary   Lou Uniontown 

Rix,    Virginia    Marie Pittsburgh 

Robertson,  Virginia  June Brooklyn,  New  York 

Robinson  Joyce  Page Sewickley 

Shane,    Ann    L Pittsburgh 

Shekell,    Mary   Lou Pittsburgh 

Shields,   Barbara  Ann Pittsburgh 

Shumaker,  Mary  Thompson Elyria,  Ohio 

Snell,  Elizabeth  Christy Pittsburgh 

Stauffer,  Catherine  Louise McKeesport 

Stein,  Beverly  Joanne Pittsburgh 

Swannie,  Joan  Esther Kenmore,  New  York 

Swanson,  Dorothy  Ann Uniontown 

Tench,    Kathryn   Ann Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Margaret  G Pittsburgh 

Tsagaris,    Jean Butler 

Turner,   Rhea  Jane Butler 

Vandemark,  Alice  Lee Elyria,  Ohio 

Van   Scoy,   Virginia  Juvenilla Bradford 

Walker,    Carolyn   Ann Poland,   Ohio 

Walker,    Elizabeth    Williams McDonald 

Watson,   Barbara  Lewis Pittsburgh 
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Welch,  Corinne  Alice Pittsburgh 

Wenning,  Eleanor  Louise New  Brighton 

Wiles,   Mary  Elizabeth Bradford 

Williams,    Patty   Jane Pittsburgh 

Xerocostas,  Mary  A Pittsburgh 

Zelt,    Marilyn    Marks Pittsburgh 

Zucker,  Ruth   Frances Sharon 

CLASS  OF  1950 

Anderson,  Alice  Louise Oakmont 

Archer,    Ellen    Gleason Dunns   Station 

Baker,  Marion  Louise Kenmore,  New  York 

Ballard,    Priscilla   Ann Barnesville,    Ohio 

Baney,   Dolores  June Pitcaim 

Bassett,  Elizabeth  Ann Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Baux,  Fidelis  Ricardo Carnegie 

Beiswenger,  Gertrude  Elizabeth Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Bemis,    Shirley St.    Marys 

Berkman,   Barbara  Ann Pittsburgh 

Billeter,  Barbara  Jane Pittsburgh 

Black,    Barbara    Jane Birmingham,    Michigan 

Bogar,   Magda   Edith Pittsburgh 

Bovard,  Mary  Brownlee Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Bowser,   Eva  Marion Pittsburgh 

Branthoover,  Nancy  Beamer Apollo 

Brendel,     Shirley    Catherine Pittsburgh 

Capone,  Virginia  M Pittsburgh 

Carlson,  Justine  Eleanor Fontana,  Calif. 

Carpenter,  Antoinette Geneva,  Illinois 

Chelsted,    Shirley  Mae Carnegie 

Conelly,    Jean    Anne Brownsville 

Corey,  Lenore  C Pittsburgh 

Craig,    Ann Pittsburgh 

Crooks,   Mary  Jane Pittsburgh 

Crowe,  Janet  Elizabeth Braintree,  Massachusetts 

Cupido,  Irene  Lorraine Arnold 

Davies,  Jacqueline  Marie Washington 

Davis,    Cora    Marie Scottdale 

Davis,  Myrtle  Elizabeth Homestead  Park 

Denigan,  Ann  Monroe Pittsburgh 

Dougherty,  Joy  Ann Pittsburgh 

Dunlevy,   Marcia  Jean Pittsburgh 

Dykema,   Margie Pittsburgh 

Edlis,  Zara  Gertrude Pittsburgh 

Edwards,   Carolyn   Ann Brookville 

Engeleman,  Joan  Rae Staten  Island,  New  York 
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Fabry,  Ruth  Eleanore East  McKeesport 

Ferguson,  Shirley  Anne Pittsburgh 

Ferris,  Sue  Ann Bronxville,  New  York 

Fisher,    Kathleen Youngwood 

Fort,    Dorothy   Joan Plainfield,    New    Jersey 

Forward,  Jean  Acuff Pittsburgh 

Foster,   Claire  M Parkers  Landing 

Good,  Phyllis  Dawn West  Lawn 

Griffith,   Jocelyn   Jane Johnstown 

Gwosden,  Nancy  Taggart North  Braddock 

Haggart,  Jean  Louise New  York,  New  York 

Hamilton,  Margery  Lois Pittsburgh 

Hamilton,  Marilyn  Jean Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Harbert,  Ritae  Mae Pittsburgh 

Harbison,  Florence  Jane Pittsburgh 

Harris,  Suzanne Pittsburgh 

Haver,    Doris   Audrey Somerset 

Helfrich,   Catherine Pittsburgh 

Hess,  Nancy  Ann Canton,  Ohio 

Hodge,   Emma   Clyde Pittsburgh 

Holm,  Corinne Nogales,  Arizona 

Hook,  Mary  Louise Harrisburg 

Howard,   Joan    Margaret Hollidaysburg 

Hughes,  Nancy  Jean Pittsburgh 

Illig,  Barbara  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Jeffries,    Shirley   A Pittsburgh 

Kaiser,  Jean  Alice Pittsburgh 

Langer,  Betty  Bertha Carnegie 

Lankenau,  Phyllis  Milford Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Layman,  Naomi  A Edgewood 

Lemcke,  Dorothy  Mae Hempstead,  New  York 

Linder,     Phyllis Pittsburgh 

Lippincott,   Carolyn  Ann Pittsburgh 

Lopez,  Marilyn  Jean Pittsburgh 

Lung,  Cecile Nanking,  China 

MacMillen,   Joan   Ide Pittsburgh 

MacPhee,  Dorothy  Lukens Sewickley 

Mader,  Barbara  Anne Ridgway 

Marlin,  Patricia  Ward Pittsburgh 

Mars,  Lois  Marie Pittsburgh 

McConnor,    Gail   Frances Pittsburgh 

McDowell,  Nancy  Lois Scottdale 

McEldowney,    Rita   Lee Pittsburgh 

McIntyre,  Frances  Gladys Six  Mile  Run 

Miller,  Barbara  Anne Greensburg 

Mitchell,  Janet  H Pittsburgh 

Mitchell,  Janet  Ruth Sewickley 
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Moffit,  Evelyn  Carol Pittsburgh 

Morgan,  Ann  Marie Philipsburg 

Neal,  Shirley  Jane Pittsburgh 

Nevius,  Barbara  Jane Pittsburgh 

Norton,   Carol  May Stroudsburg 

Paslian,  Marian  Rose Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Shirley  Belle Turtle  Creek 

Patton,  Jessamine  Rugg Pittsburgh 

Pennoyer,  Anne  Huldah Pittsburgh 

Peters,  Esther  Carolyn Pittsburgh 

Porson,  Patricia  F HastingS'Ori'Hudson,  New  York 

Raspaldo,  Aura  Nylda Aguirre,  Puerto  Rico 

Reese,   Delilah  Virginia Lancaster 

Reiner,     Florita Pittsburgh 

Richards,   M.   Louise Pittsburgh 

Rickel,  Marilyn  Carole Pittsburgh 

Robinson,  Bertha  Mae McKeesport 

Ross,  Martha  Jean Carnegie 

Rothschild,  Lenore New  York,  New  York 

Rounsley,  Jo  Ann  Swartz Easton 

Ryan,  Ruth  Lermann Monessen 

Schechter,    Sally    Estelle Pittsburgh 

Schmidt,  Gretchen  Ann . .  Pittsburgh 

Schweider,  Betty  Lorraine Babylon,  New  York 

Scott,  Martha  Lou Rogersville 

Seaholm,  Alice  Carolyn Ligonier 

Seale,    Joanne    Kay Clarksburg 

Searle,  Sunny  Lou. Mt.  Lebanon 

Shirey,    Dawn Rimersburg 

Simmen,  Fern  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Margaret  Anthea Paget  West,  Bermuda 

Snaman,  Marilyn  Jean Pittsburgh 

Stanley,  Mary  Eleanor Pittsburgh 

Steele,  Jane  Pearson Jenkintown 

Streander,  Phylis  Karen Lansdowne 

Stuempfle,    Sally Meyersdale 

Sutherland,  Judith  Marie Plandome,  New  York 

Tanner,  Nancy  Ellen Vandergrift 

Tedesco,  Mary  Lou Pittsburgh 

Thompson,  Frances  Ann Mt.  Lebanon 

Thorne,  Phoebe  Anne Pittsburgh 

Tomlin,  Jessie  Glenn Burdette,  Arkansas 

Urda,  Mercedes  Karolyn Sewickley 

Wallis,  Rhoda  McKercher Pittsburgh 

Watson,  Janet  Lucille Turtle  Creek 

Weaver,  Nina  June Bellevue 

Weil,  Nancy  Lee Pittsburgh 
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Werner,  Mona  May Pittsburgh 

Whiteside,  Barbara Hinsdale,  Illinois 

Wilkofsky,  Jeanne Ellwood  City 

Woods,  Helen  Adele Pittsburgh 

Wright,   Mary Van  Voorhis 


CLASS  OF  1951 

Aeberli,  Nancy  Jean Warren 

Anderson,   Ethel  Arlene Pittsburgh 

Ausenda,    Carla Milano,    Italy 

Bach,   Gwendolyn  Annette Pittsburgh 

Baker,  Nancy  Jane Pittsburgh 

Balent,  Eleanor  Margaret Washington 

Barker,  Peggy Canton,  Ohio 

Bell,   Doris   Seese Pittsburgh 

Bender,  Esther  L Pittsburgh 

Bischoff,  Donna  Anne Leechburg 

Black,  Marilyn Birmingham,  Michigan 

Blair,  Miranda Kent,  Ohio 

Blair,   Suzanne Pittsburgh 

Boltman,  Bettie  Louise Pittsburgh 

Bottomy,  Molly  Olive Massillon,  Ohio 

Bright,    Lois Emsworth 

Brooks,  Nancy  Martha Pittsburgh 

Clark,  Barbara  Anne Kensington,  Connecticut 

Clifford,    Margaret    C Pittsburgh 

Colburn,    Mormagene Pittsburgh 

Colvin,  Eleanor  Pauline Glenshaw 

Crouse,  Ann  Templeton New  Kensington 

Crusan,  Margery  Lou Verona 

Dath,  Dorothy  Ann Weymouth,  Mass. 

De  Shazo,  Anne  Sharrett Ankara,  Turkey 

Dodworth,    Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Doering,  Mary  Anne Pittsburgh 

Dorsey,    Doreen   Audrey McKeesport 

Dykema,    Katherine    R Pittsburgh 

Eger,    Natalie    Sylvia Pittsburgh 

Elliott,  Shirley  Jean Pittsburgh 

Englehardt,  Madelyn  Alice Pittsburgh 

Fair,    Joan Crawford,   N.J. 

Feiler,  Jane  Kathryn Wilkinsburg 

Fiorucci,  Dorothy  Lois Pittsburgh 

Forman,   Rhoda  Maxine Williamsport 

Franks,  Lois Library 

Gittins,  Norma  Jeanne Clinton 
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Goodwin,    Joan Pittsburgh 

Goucher,   L.   Virginia Pittsburgh 

Gould,  Ann Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

Graham,    Jean Munhall 

Grove,  Margaret  Louise Lewistown 

Guest.    Marigolden Butler 

Hackett,  Joyce Lampeter 

Harpst,   Marjorie   Jane Sharon 

Hawley,  Nancy  Lee Turtle  Creek 

Henninger,    Joanne    Betty Pittsburgh 

Holden,   Anne Bronxville,   New  York 

Howard,  Rita  Elizabeth Pittsburgh 

Hoy,  Barbara  Jeanne Oakmont 

Jaffurs,   Marian   Christine Pittsburgh 

Jones,  Alice  Ann Harrisburg 

Jones,     Kathryn Perrysville 

Kennedy,  Patricia  Frances Brooklyn,  New  York 

Kennelly,  Margaret  Francis Pittsburgh 

Kerchner,  Shirley  Louise Pittsburgh 

Landefeld,  Anna  Mae Pittsburgh 

Larson,   M.   Louise Pittsburgh 

Leigh,   Mary   Ellen Wilkinsburg 

Levy,  Betty  Lou Pittsburgh 

MacFarlane,  Ann Bronxville,  New  York 

Marvin,  Ann  Louise Beaver 

Mathewson,  Wilma  Ann Bairdford 

McCord,  Joan  Whiting Sewickley 

McCune,  Margaret  Eleanor Glenshaw 

McLeod,  Narcissa  Chase     Glenshaw 

Means,    Jane Pittsburgh 

Meyers,  Patricia  Ann New  York,  N.  Y. 

Miksch,  Laura  Ruth Charleroi 

Naugle,  M.   Lucille Johnstown 

Nichols,   Marjory  Ann Pittsburgh 

Norr,  Lorrie  Dee New  York,  New  York 

O'Keefe,  Patricia  Eileen West  View 

Osenider,  JoAnn  Inez Oil  City 

Oswald,  June  Wilberta Scranton 

Paoly,  Marguerite  M Charleroi 

Patterson,  Ann  Louise New  Kensington 

Pavloff,     Stella Munhall 

Perry,  Nancy  Ann Pittsburgh 

Petraglia,   Rosella  Marie Pittsburgh 

Pfeifer,  Adele  Wilma Pittsburgh 

Pfohl,  Marilyn  Anne Pittsburgh 

Powell,    Barbara Pittsburgh 

Pudney,  Joanne  Elizabeth Long  Island,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
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Regel,  Mary  Jane Garden  City,  New  York 

Reymann,  Joan  Marie Mineola,  New  York 

Rudisill,    Elizabeth York 

Sandberg,  Beverly  June Bellevue 

Segmiller,   SaraBelle   Margaret Beaver 

Shettel,   Marlene   Elizabeth Harrisburg 

Show,  Paula  Louise Confluence 

Sidehamer,  Barbara  Lee Pittsburgh 

Smith,  Norma  Melissa Pittsburgh 

Sommers,  Audrey  Mary Pittsburgh 

Sorrentini,   Luz San  Juan,   Puerto   Rico 

Stephens,   C.  Joyce Pittsburgh 

Stevenson,  Martha  Elaine Pittsburgh 

Sullivan,    Marguerite McKeesport 

Swanson,  Joan  Florence Yonkers,  New  York 

Thomas,  Wilma  Jean Johnstown 

Thompson,    Bertha    Denning Philipsburg 

Tobe,   Marion Pittsburgh 

Trezona,  Audrey  Ruth Greenville 

Tucker,  Peggy  L Pittsburgh 

Van  Ness,  Margaret  Joan Camp  Hill 

Veasey,  Martha  Gray Spokane,  Washington 

Waddell,  Nancy  Bond Crafton 

Walthour,    Joan    Elizabeth Kane 

Whaley,  Martha  Elizabeth Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Whitehill,   Patricia  Ann Beaver 

Wilde,  Joyce  Talmadge Ho'Ho'Kus,  New  Jersey 

Wilkinson,  Mary  Lou Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Nancy Scarsdale,  New  York 

YOUNG,  Joan Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Young,  Lois  Patricia Lancaster 


CLASS  OF  1952 

Albright,   Violet   May Uniontown 

Arnold,  Marjorie  Julia Pittsburgh 

Barbour,   Helen   Ruth Greensburg 

Baris,  Patricia  Fannie Freehold,  N.  J. 

Bell,    Barbara    Jane Scarsdale,    N.Y. 

Bierman,  Judith  Barbara New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Bluestone,   Helen Pittsburgh 

Bollens,  Grace  Marilyn Glenshaw 

Boyd,  Jean  Patricia Pittsburgh 

Braddon,  Anne   Emily Wellsville,   N.Y. 

Brady,  Nancy  Carolyn Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Bravin,    Danita Pittsburgh 

Breeden,  Louise  Julia Turtle  Creek 
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Bretton,  Dana  Phylis Ellwood  City 

Bryson,  Phyllis  Jean Uniontown 

Burress,  Nancy  Lou Library 

Carter,  Marjorie  Anne Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Chaffee,    Elizabeth   Ann Toronto,   Ohio 

Clark,  Marilyn  Helen Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Clayton,    Dolores    Jane Harmony 

Cole,    Jean    Esther Latrobe 

Cornell,    Betty   Jeanne Uniontown 

Cowell,    Margaret    Ann Pittsburgh 

Cunningham,   Carolyn   Wilda Pittsburgh 

Davidson,  Marcia  Joie Pittsburgh 

Davis,  Dorothy  Jane Latrobe 

Davisson,  Ira  Camden Weston,  W.  Va. 

Dean,  Dolores  Anne Ridgway 

Drexler,  Barbara  Stella Leominster,  Mass. 

Dutcher,  Jeanne  Kemp Abington 

Dykema,    Alice Pittsburgh 

Estey,  Ann   Bradshaw Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Fast,  Norma  Jean Fairchance 

Feather,   Nancy   Emmerling Pittsburgh 

Fereday,  M.  Jean McDonald 

Firth,    Barbara    Ann Pittsburgh 

Fisfis,    Eva   Despena Monessen 

Fisher,    Charlotte Youngwood 

Fisher,    Joan    Snively     Pittsburgh 

Fisher,  Mary  Winner Aliquippa 

Fitzsimmons,   Janet   Lee Bridgeport,   Ohio 

Fleishman,  Nancy  Ann Oil  City 

Franz,  Mary  Lou Pittsburgh 

Fritschi,    Doris   Ann Carnegie 

Galat,  Geraldine  Lucille Akron,  Ohio 

Galey,    Nancy    Geane Sewickley 

Garlow,  Nancy  Sloan Madison 

Gianopulos,    Artie Pittsburgh 

Gibb,  Anne   Goodall Edinburgh,   Scotland 

Gorman,  Shirley  Marie Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Griffin,   Sarah  Ann Bessemer 

Grim,  Dorothy  Louise Munhall 

Gwinn,  Louise  S St.  Marys,  W.  Va. 

Hafer,  Ann  Katherine Oil  City 

Hague,  Mary  Jean Sewickley 

Haire,  Joan  Ruth Belle  Vernon 

Hanauer,  Joan New  York,  New  York 

Harrold,  Nancy  Mae Pittsburgh 

Haven,  Norma  Jean Pittsburgh 

Hebrank,  Joan  Catherine Greensburg 
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Henderson,  Barbara  Ann Buffalo,  New  York 

Hileman,    Janet    Louise Pittsburgh 

Holland,  Dorothy  Jane Bronxville,  New  York 

Hoon,  Mary  Beth Pittsburgh 

Hopkins,    Patricia Bronxville,   New  York 

Horn,    Barbara   Meyrle Pittsburgh 

Howard,   Nancy  Susan Hollidaysburg 

Hyde,    Barbara    Jean Fenton,    Michigan 

Jacobs,   Dorothy  Ann Detroit,  Michigan 

Jones,  Dorothy Pittsburgh 

Justice,   Peggy  Jean Memphis,   Tenn. 

Kaiser,  Dorothea  Elise Sharon 

Kelley,  Nancy  Louise Grove  City 

Kern,    Virginia   Ida Pittsburgh 

Klempay,  Edna  Mae Pittsburgh 

Kimmins,  Joanne Valley  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Kimerer,   Matilda  Heckel Pittsburgh 

Krebs,   Helen    Elizabeth Monessen, 

Lackey,  Mary  Katherine Pelham  Manor,  New  York 

Lewis,  Mary  Doyle Great  Neck,  New  York 

Li,  Victoria  HuI'Sen New  York,  New  York 

Lippincott,    Elizabeth    Jean Pittsburgh 

MacGregor,    Lois   Jean Pittsburgh 

Malpass,  Elinor  Louise Belle  Vernon 

Mamolen,  Marcia  Rue Williamsport 

Maser,    Fern    Helen Pittsburgh 

Massy,  Pauline  Lois Homestead 

McCord,    Marilyn Sewickley 

McFarland,  Nancy  Gene Greensburg 

McLaughlin,   Martha   Joanne Warren,    Ohio 

Metro,    Christine Youngstown,    Ohio 

Meuser,  Helene  Cline Greenwich,  Conn. 

Milius,   Joan  Marie Pittsburgh 

Mills,    Barbara   Ann Lansdowne 

Miltner,  Lois  Marilyn Pittsburgh 

Mitchell,  Mary  Ann Pittsburgh 

Morgan,  Marilyn  Eileen Sharon 

Morris,    Elsa   Margaret Pittsburgh 

Moslener,  Adele  Marie Pittsburgh 

Myers,  Kit Hackensack,  New  Jersey 

Nauert,  Charmaine  Adaire Ridgway 

Nauman,  Suzanne  Patricia Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

Oehlschlager,   Mary   Lee Pittsburgh 

Oellig,  Katherine  Jane Coraopolis 

Oliver,  Nancy  Clare Pittsburgh 

Orner,  Ann  Kathryn Pittsburgh 

Patterson,  Eleanor  Ruth New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
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Patterson,    Nora Aurora,    Ohio 

Paul,    Joan    Masten Cheswick 

Paul,  Nancy  Caroline Emlenton 

Penningroth,  Patsi  Joan Whitney  Point,  New  York 

Pennoyer,  Edith  Bertha Pittsburgh 

Printz,  Patricia  Louise Marblehead,  Mass. 

Pugsley,  Joan  Evelyn Yonkers,  New  York 

Ross,  Janet  Isabelle Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey 

Rougraff,    Henriette    Emilia Sewickley 

Rountree,  Margaret  Adriance Mahwah,  New  Jersey 

Roush,   Beverly  Jane Pittsburgh 

Russell,   Barbara  Ann Pittsburgh 

Rygg,  Mary  Andrea Pittsburgh 

Schwartz,   Florence  Helen Pittsburgh 

Schwarz,  Lynn New  York,  New  York 

Scragg,  Sally  Ann Sharon 

Seitanakis,  Evangeline  Evelyn Latrobe 

Seitz,  Belva  Jean Homestead  Park 

Shapiro,  BetteJoan Laurelton,  New  York 

Shelly,   Joanne   Wallace Lancaster 

Sjogren,  Joan   Charlotte Pittsburgh 

Skalican,  Evelyn  Mary Duquesne 

Smalley,    Virginia    Ruth Pittsburgh 

Smith,    Carolyn    May Pittsburgh 

Smith,   Phyllis   Bottomley Swarthmore 

Smyser,  Sarah  Jane York 

Spindei.l,  Muriel  S New  York,  New  York 

Stark,  Jacqueline  Marie Great  Neck,  New  York 

Stephenson,  Barbara  Angier Atlanta,  Georgia 

Stern,    Lois   Joan Pittsburgh 

Stuhler,  Ada Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  Ann Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Thompson,  La  Rue  Helen Manhasset,  New  York 

Thomson,  Louise  Erwin Cranford,  New  Jersey 

Toner,  Marilyn   Wilkinsburg 

Turle,  Sally  Elizabeth Winnetka,  Illinois 

Urban,   Lillian  Madelyn Pittsburgh 

Vahey,  Nancy  Elizabeth Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Vincic,   Yvonne Aliquippa 

Wadsworth,   Betty  Lou Sewickley 

Walker,    Elsie    Meredith Warren 

Warner,  Doris  Jean York 

Washburn,    Ruth   Alberta Monongahela 

Wegele,  Belletta  Dexter Pittsburgh 

Weissberg,  Sally  Iris McDonald 

White,    Sally    Grace Pittsburgh 

Whitehair,  Genevieve Bronxville,  New  York 
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Wolfert,  Marilyn  Anne Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Wood,  Anne  De  Lancey Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

Woodward,   Jean   Carol Broadview,   Illinois 

Yashnik,  Stella  Mae Brookfield,  Ohio 

Young,  Jean  Kay Zelienople 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Baugh,  Janet  Levenson,  Ruth 

Bigenho,   Grace  Luke,  Jean 

Blasing,  Catherine  Norris,  Georgie 

Conrad,  Valesca  Roberts,  Mary  Morrison 

Hamilton,  Fredrika  Rothaar,  Martha 

Henderson,   Helen   Ruth  Steinecke,  Dolores 

Houston,  Mary  Lou  Thoma,  Mary  K. 

Kibler,  Marie  Trellis,  Joyce 

Lake,  Roberta  Wenneker,  Jerome 


ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 

Seniors     93 

Juniors     136 

Sophomores     116 

Freshmen   159 

Full    time    Students 504 

Special  Students 18 

Total  number  of  Students 522 


Alumnae 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  was  organised  in  1876.  In  January,  1926,  an  office 
was  established  at  the  college  and  a  part-time  secretary  em- 
ployed. In  1946  the  position  of  Alumnae  Secretary  became 
full-time.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  association  meets 
monthly  and  there  are  two  regular  meetings  of  the  associ- 
ation every  year  in  October  or  November  and  the  Saturday 
preceding  Commencement. 

Each  year  the  association  gives  several  scholarships  to 
the  college,  and  maintains  a  small  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy 
students.  In  1935  the  association  adopted  the  Alumnae  Fund 
system  in  place  of  the  older  method  of  collecting  fixed  dues. 
As  a  result  of  this  plan,  the  Alumnae  have  been  able  to  make 
a  substantial  gift  to  the  college  each  year  since  its  adoption. 

"The  Alumnae  Recorder,11  containing  news  of  the 
college  and  its  graduates  and  "The  Alumnae  Register11  are 
issued  by  the  association  at  appointed  intervals. 


OFFICERS 

Edna  M.  Reitz President 

Ruth  Hunter  Swisshelm First  Vice  President 

Louise  Wallace  Menges Second  Vice  President 

Agnes    Ralston Treasurer 

Jane  Harmeier  Nims Recording  Secretary 

Edith   Thompson Corresponding   Secretary 

Marianne  McCallister Alumnae  Secretary 

Helen  Horix  Fairbanks Alumnae  Trustee 
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ALUMNAE  CLUBS 

In  districts  where  a  large  number  of  graduates  are  living, 
P.  C.  W.  clubs  have  been  organized.  The  existing  clubs  and 
their  presidents  are  listed  below: 

Chicago — Mrs.  J.  H.  Jamison  (Helen  McKensie,  '23),  599  Wash' 
ington  Ave.,  Glencoe,  Illinois. 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Baumgartel  (Cecelia  Yohe,  '29),  2249 
Olive,  Lakewood  5,  Ohio. 

Boston — Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Arens  (Margaret  Port  '29),  16  Sells  Road, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts. 

Detroit — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Blvd., 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Greensburg — Mrs.  Matthew  E.  Doyle   (Ruth  Maxwell  '34),   525 
Plymouth  St.,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

McKeesport — Miss  Norma  Louise  Bailey,  ,44,   1817  Meadow  St., 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

New  York — Mrs.  Richard  Turner  (Vartanouch  Parounakian,  '31), 
R.D.  3,  Colchester,  Connecticut. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  Robert  A.  May    (Caroline  Pierce  '33),   334 
Wister  Road,  Wynnewood,  Pennsylvania. 

Southern  California — Mrs.  John  A.  Randall   (Marjorie  Chubb, 
'38),   1235  Wellington  Ave.,  Pasadena,  California. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Fontaine  (Louise  Lean,  '40) , 
Apt.  2 A,  4008  38th  St.,  Brentwood,  Maryland. 

PITTSBURGH  REGIONAL  GROUPS 

Chartiers  Valley — Miss  Louise  Dickenson,  '30,  830  Washington 
Avenue,  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Highland  District — Mrs.  Albert  S.  Gibbs  (Edith  Hays,  '28),  5818 
Stanton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  6,  Pa. 
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Mt.  Lebanon — Mrs.  C.  E.  Weitzel   (Mabel  King,  '39),  Johnson 
Road,  R.D.  2,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

North  District — Miss  Janet  E.  Ross,  '43,  281  Summit  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh  2,  Pa. 

Point  Breeze-Homewood — Miss   Elizabeth  P.   Shollar,   '45,   6951 
Reynolds  St.,  Pittsburgh  8,  Pa. 

Shadyside — Miss  Dorothy  Taylor,  '35,  4  Roselawn  Terrace,  Pitts- 
burgh 13,  Pa. 

Wilkinsburg — Mrs.  Harold  E.  Cline   (Helen  Shelkopf,  '42),   579 
Celeron  St.,  Pittsburgh  21,  Pa. 


ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES 

To  give  information  about  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  communities  distant  from  Pittsburgh,  to  confer 
with  prospective  students  and  their  parents,  and  to  assist  the 
college  in  selecting  the  most  desirable  applicants  from  their 
own  localities,  Alumnae  Representatives  have  been  ap' 
pointed  by  the  college  in  the  following  states  and  districts: 

California — Mrs.  John  Alden  Randall  (Majorie  Chubb,  '38),  1235 
Wellington  Ave.,  Pasadena. 

Connecticut — Mrs.  A.  Henry  Moses   (Mary  Katherine  Rodgers, 
'35),  187  N.  Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  William  C.  Bond  (Clara  Boyd,  '29), 
6909  Exfair  Road,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Florida— Mrs.  E.  S.  Volkwein  (Sarah  F.  Marks,  '38),  Box  98  Or- 
tega, Jacksonville. 

Miss  Betty  MacColl,  '29,  220-2 5th  Street,  Bradenton. 
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Georgia — Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Harvard  (Mary  MacLaughlin,  '22),  1237 
Gordon  Street,  S.  W.,  Atlanta. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Thaddeus  E.  Hackett,  Jr.  (Virginia  Glandon,  '27), 
1811  Greenwood  Avenue,  Highland  Park. 

Indiana— Mrs.   Ralph   S.   Holland    (Elizabeth  Hewitt,   '27),   4266 
Bowman  St.,  University  Heights,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — Miss  Augusta  Rogers,  '19,  Catlettsburg. 

Massachusetts — Mrs.   Risher  Dunlevy    (Frances  Ray,   '27),    120 
Stedman  Street,  Brookline. 

Michigan — Miss  Imogene  Armstrong,  '20,  2933  W.  Chicago  Boule' 
vard,  Detroit. 

Miss   Clara   D.    Osgood,    '28,    138    Glendale,   Highland   Park, 
Detroit. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  C.  Marshall  Muir  (Mary  J.  Shane,  '25),  9  South 
Munn  Avenue,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  McCracken   (Eleanor  Fulton,  '26),  324  Park 
Avenue,  Newark. 

New  York — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Baldwin  (Cora  May  Ingham,  '32), 
18  Popular  Street,  Douglaston,  Long  Island. 

Mrs.  Frank  Proctor,  Jr.    (Helen  Birmingham,  '35),   Scarsdale 
Manor,  Scarsdale. 

Miss  Doris  Thomas,  '31,  Knox  School,  Cooperstown. 

Ohio — Mrs.  J.  Byers  Hays  (Charlotte  Hunker,  '18),  2341  Delaware 
Road,  Cleveland  Heights. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Charles  Noyes  (Martha  Crandall,  '17),  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Butler. 

Mrs.  John  Rial    (Martha  Jane  Gerwig,  '37),  Walnut  Street, 
Greensburg. 
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Mrs.  Pierce  Gilbert  (Virginia  Wilcox,  '20),  407  Park  Avenue, 
Swarthmore. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson    (Harriet  Barker,  '23),  911  Presqueisle 
Street,  Phillipsburg. 

Mrs.  Neil  K.  Culbertson    (Martha  Branch,  '37),   308  Fourth 
Avenue,  Warren. 

Miss  Margaret  D.  Jefferson,  '31,  313  N.  Wayne  Avenue,  Wayne. 

West  Virginia — Mrs.   Millard   Sisler    (Florence  Keys,   '12),   301 
Wagner  Road,  Morgantown. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Coston  (Henrietta  Spelsburg,  '28),  187  East 
Pike  Street,  Clarksburg. 


THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL 

The  Alumnae  Council  is  composed  of  Alumnae  members  of 
the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  members  of  the  Executive 
Board,  chairmen  of  all  committees,  the  appointed  Alumnae 
Representatives,  members  from  each  alumnae  class  and 
alumnae  club  as  well  as  a  limited  number  of  associate 
alumnae. 

A  conference  is  held  at  the  college  the  week-end  before 
the  P.  C.  W.  spring  vacation. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  are  to  keep  alive  the  loyalty 
of  alumnae  and  enlist  their  active  interest  in  and  support  of 
their  alma  mater,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college  and  communicate  to  the  alumnae  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  college,  and  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations to  be  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  for  the  adoption  of  policies  which  will 
promote  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 
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